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A VISIT TO MONPLAISIR. 





[That it is our wish to gratify all our readers to the utmost of our 
ability may be taken for granted, without any strenuous assurance on 
our part, merely because it is our interest so to do. At the same time, 
it is absolutely impossible for us to comply with every individual sug- 
gestion made by our correspondents; since it frequently happens that 
what is recommended by one, is diametrically opposite to the wish ex- 
pressed by another. All, therefore, that we can possibly do in such 
cases is, to decide according to the best of our own judgment, consult- 
ing the general interests of our work, and the tastes of every class of 
our readers. There never yet was a periodical—not even the most 
popular and ably conducted—in which every article was approved by 
every reader; nor do we expect that the Library of the Fine Arts will 
form an exception to a rule that admits of no exception whatever: and 
were we to adopt every hint that is communicated to us, we should be 
changing our plan every month; and we might perhaps, in the excess 
of our complaisance, terminate by introducing politics and French 
fashions. 

It is far from our intention, in making these remarks, to say any- 
thing uncourteous to those who have from time to time favoured us 
with their hints and suggestions; nor ought they to consider their 
opinions slighted because we cannot act upon them consistently with 
the wishes of others, or with the character of our publication. 

Our motive for thus formally stating in this place what may seem 
better adapted to the inside of our Wrapper, than to serve as an intro- 
duction to one of our articles, is,—that one or two of our correspondents 
think we devote too much attention to Architectural subjects. And we 
therefore consider it incumbent upon us, if only out of deference to them, 
to be somewhat explicit on this point.—We know, not only from private 
report, but from the concurring testimony of several of those periodicals 
which have noticed our labours, that the papers on Architecture have 
been generally approved and admired, for their able criticism, their 
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originality, and their spirit. Even those, too, who complain of their 
occupying an undue portion of our Numbers, have not alleged anything 
else against them. Had they taxed them with being common-place 
and dull, jejune both in matter and in manner, the case would have been 
widely different :—as jt is, we can only suppose, that, taking no interest 
whatever in architecture themselves, they would not be sorry even were 
such topics banished altogether from our pages. As our “ well-wishers”, 
however, they will hardly take it ill if we show no inclination to curtail ~ 
this department of our journal, when we inform them that many among 
our subscribers are subscribers chiefly because it does treat of such 
subjects; and these latter have quite as much reason to complain of 
our saying so little upon what relates to that Art, as others have of our 
saying so much: or rather, the complaints of the latter would be more 
reasonable, inasmuch as a far less proportion of each Number is de- 
voted to such papers. 

That we do bestow much greater attention upon architectural sub- 
jects than others have done, we do not attempt to conceal. Not only 
do we admit the fact, but assume some credit to ourselves for it. Of 
all the Fine Arts, there is not one for which criticism has done so little, 
or regarding which readers in general require to be better informed. 
To the majority of persons—we do not mean the vulgar, but the edu- 
cated classes of society—almost all that appertains to it is as a sealed 
book ; and even many of those who follow professionally any of the 
other branches of Art, are not ashamed of avowing the most unqua- 
lified ignorance as to this. If, therefore, we can by any means enlist 
their attention and that of our readers in general in behalf of it; if we 
can show them that it is fraught with entertainment and interest; that 
it admits of almost inexhaustible critical discussion; that, so far from 
being dry and repulsive, it continually calls into exercise the most 
subtile powers of discrimination and taste,—we are sure we shall not 
merit, nor do we think we shall incur, the censure and displeasure of 
our “ well-wishers” for making the attempt. 

It should be remembered, too, that in consequence of the complete 
revolution which architectural taste and study have undergone during 
the period of the two last generations, almost all that had previously 
been written on the subject,—whether in the shape of criticism or instruc- 
tion,—is now become nearly obsolete—in some respects positively ridi- 
culous. With regard to this Art, therefore, we have almost as much to 
unlearn as to learn: at the same time,—thanks to the negligence or in- 
dolence or the plodding dullnessof the majority of those who have written 
upon the subject,—there is not only ample room for expatiating more 
fully upon what has already been treated of, but also’ for taking up va- 
rious topics relating to the Art, which have hitherto never been touched 
upon. So far, happily for us, the adage nil dictum quod non dictum 
prius does not apply to this pursuit, which is certainly an advantage in 
its favour compared with Painting, where, as far as regards general 
criticism, no new acquisitions are to be made ; every merit and beauty 
of all the greatest masters having been dwelt upon again and again. 

When we first took up our pen we did not purpose saying altogether 
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so much as we have done; and perhaps we have unconsciously been 
led into an apologetic tone that may seem to indicate we are not quite 
so assured of the line of policy we have adopted as we profess to be :— 
still, we trust we shall not be accused of dwelling too long upon a 
point on which we wish to be clearly understood, once for all.—Whether 
the following paper, illustrative of the plan of a design for a mansion, 
may not require a more particular apology, not only to our non-archi- 
tectural but our architectural readers also, it is for the latter to deter- 
mine. We have let the writer indulge in his whimsical and novel mode 
of explaining the design with which he has favoured us. } 





Hats the reader a poetic imagination? I hope he has one, both ac- 
tively and passively so,—and that for several reasons, any one of which 
is equal to half a dozen, as matters go now-a-days. The first of them 
is, that he must forthwith imagine one of the most delightful landscapes, 
and some of the most delicious scenery of its class that can be conceived, 
——wood, water, undulating swells of ground, and distant hill: here open 
glades, and there the dense deep umbrage of forest, alternately climbing 
up steep, or descending down slopes, while its foliage exhibited every 
tint of verdure, from the freshest green to dun sallowness, from almost 
midnight duskiness to the flash of emerald brilliancy.—To the north lay 
a vale of most sylvan loveliness, opening in the middle distance a pro- 
spect of a small hamlet, that might have been overlooked save for its 
chimneys peering among trees, and for the tower of its church. Such a 
scene, enchanting at almost any time, received fresh attractions from a 
glorious sunny day in September, ere that month had entered into its 
teens. Yet lovely as it was, there was another object that possessed 
equal charms for my eye, and I might say which conferred an unspeak- 
able charm over all around it, being the centre and focus of the whole, 
—namely, a Gothic mansion of most rich and picturesque architecture. 
Yes, it was Monplaisir upon which I now gazed for the first time, and 
felt that its presence far exceeded report. 

While I was standing absorbed in the contemplation of the varied 
beauties of its exterior,—its boldly diversified outline, the brilliant 
opposition of masses of light and shade, the striking perspective effect 
of advancing or receding parts, its numerous bays and oriels, fretwork 
panels, and spiry pinnacles,—my reverie of admiration was broken by 
a stranger, who accosted me sans ceremonie, and in a tone which, 
although sufficiently polite, implied that he had a right to do so. 

“ If there be any truth in appearances, Sir,” said he, “ you are exa- 
mining Monplaisir with a very critical eye. I hope you are not dis- | 
- satisfied with it; but should there be aught in its architecture of which 
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you disapprove, pray do not scruple to point it out.”—“ I am quite a 
stranger here, Sir,” returned I, “ and of course have had no time to pick 
out defects or hunt after objections. My first impressions are deci- 
dedly in its favour, and I assure you I cannot help being struck with 
the happy manner in which so much piquant variety has been recon- 
ciled with such a symmetrical disposition.” —* If you are compliment- 
ing at the expense of your conscience, the sin must be yours; but the 
loss of your remarks, whether they be suppressed by your reserve or 
your insincerity, will be mine.”—“ You do me wrong, Sir; never was 
I more sincere than in what I now utter: and I will further observe, 
that the richness—and, in some respects, the singularity too—of the 
detail, is not less striking than the general aspect.” 

“ Any strictures will be more welcome than that mere assent which 
is even more chilling than openly expressed indifference.” 

“ Well then, if I must start some objection, only to convince you 
that my observations are not mere words of course, I should say, I 
fear more fastidious persons than myself—those who chiefly look to 
the exactness with which any particular style is copied—will censure 
that intermixture of earlier and later Gothic that is exhibited here; 
since although, for instance, the prevailing character of the edifice 
belongs to what some designate as the Tudor and others as the per- 
pendicular style, the large pointed window of this front, and one or two 
other features and pieces of detail, are of a somewhat different cast.” 

“ Very true; yet do you feel any jarring dissonance arising from 
that circumstance ; or that such parts are as much at variance with the 
rest, in point of mere design, as they differ from it according to chrono- 
logical authority ?” 

“ None whatever: the objection, you will please to recollect, is not 
my own; and if, as I think I may without flattery aver is the case here, 
the uniformity of sentiment is well kept up, and the whole seems to 
emanate from the mind of the architect, and not to be an assemblage 
of specimens, beautiful perhaps in themselves, yet put together with 
little attention either to unity of purpose or effect,—it is mere trifling 
—the very lowest species of criticism, to object to discrepancies of this 
kind, especially when we find such numerous precedents for them in 
our very models.” 

“ You might add, And when we tolerate far greater anachronisms, if 
anachronisms they be, in Grecian architecture, or at least what is so 
called, where we do not scruple to bring the Doric and Corinthian into 
juxta-position. Besides, it seems to me to be, after all, a very ques- 
tionable kind of merit—that of scrupulously adhering to dates. Were 
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a modern structure erected purposely as an imposition to pass off as 
a genuine fabric of any particular period, then, indeed, all possible care 
ought to be taken to keep up the deception, which, however, can be of 
value only so long as the cheat remains undetected: for when it is 
known that instead of being erected some three or four hundred years 
ago, your house was built in the present century,—what particular satis- 
faction can there be in perceiving that the designer has succeeded in 
creating a modern antique, unless we are also satisfied that by so doing 
he has sacrificed neither beauty nor convenience of any kind, but rather 
attained both in a higher degree, by strictly adhering throughout to a 
certain model, than he would have done by at all deviating from it? 
And in buildings of this class, whatever may be the case with eccle- 
siastical structures, that is hardly to be accomplished. Do what you 
will, some incongruity of costume must make its appearance; and at 
the best your building will but pass as an old mansion modernized, 
unless your ultra-antiquarian taste induces you to forgo nearly all the 
elegancies of modern life, and all the successive improvements and 
mechanical inventions that have taken place in domestic architecture ; 
—to banish plate-glass from your windows, and dispense with stoves in 
your fire-places. This, you must allow, would be paltry superstition 
and pedantry. No; it is for the historical painter, not the architect, 
to adhere rigorously to this species of costume: to the former it is all- 
important, to the latter it is comparatively of little moment: all that 
we have aright to demand from him is, that he shall preserve the 
essentials of the style he adopts, together with uniformity of character ; 
taking care, whenever it is necessary to have recourse to authorities of 
a different period to supply what he does not find to his purpose in 
that he has selected,—so to blend and reconcile the one with the other, 
as not to offend the eye. To be merely an accurate copyist is not, in 
my opinion, the greatest recommendation an architect can possess ; nor 
is it one that demands extraordinary talent.” 

“ Very true,” returned I; “ to attain that degree of merit requires 
only plodding industry, especially in an art whose productions are exe- 
cuted in so strictly mechanical a manner as those of architecture are. 
After all, too, the mere copyist will generally betray himself even here 
by a certain tameness and insipidity.” 

“ It can hardly happen otherwise. If a man can feel all the beauties 
of his models, he must also be capable of feeling that those effects may 
be varied and extended. I know not by what fatality it has happened, 
yet so it is, all our architectural legislators have laboured to render the 
art stationary, whereas its history teaches us that in all ages and in 
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every country it has been progressive. They, however, have assigned 
it its Hercules’ Pillars, beyond which all is one illimitable void.” 

‘A most cheering doctrine, truly! Perhaps, however, it may have 
its convenience, as it tends to save the trouble of all further research, 
and in some degree, also, to reduce all degrees of talent to the same 
level.” 

“ To return to the point we were just now considering. I, for my 
part, deem it allowable to avail ourselves of all the various modes of 
design exhibited by the successive changes of any particular style; 
observing only this indispensable proviso,—that a certain degree of 
unity pervade the whole, and that every part partake of the same 
impress.” 

“ The great difficulty is to know how to accomplish this; how far 
this kind of license may be carried, and under what particular circum- 
stances it may or may not be admissible. Who is to be the judge of 
all this ?” 

‘* Who but the architect himself? Why is he alone, among all the 
professors of art, to be for ever in leading-strings, in a state of con- 
stant pupillage, and be presumed incapable of judging save as others 
have already determined for him? It is this perplexing how which the 
artist, be his particular walk what it may—be he poet, painter, or 
architect,—has to encounter and to resolve. The critic has a right to 
say to the artist,—You must exhibit invention, originality, feeling, 
taste. But it is not for the latter to turn round upon the other and 
cry, Certainly, so we will, if you will first point out the precise 
mode in which all this is to be effected. Could the latter dictate his 
ideas so completely that nothing more remained to be done but to 
carry them forthwith into execution, he would then become the artist, 
and the artist be merely his instrument in effecting the work. If, for 
instance, I could have told Byron how to write Childe Harold, or Scott 
how to create Waverley, or Sir Thomas how to paint such fascinating 
portraits as those of young Lambton and the Duehess of Richmond, 
—could I have guided the pens of the one and the pencils of the other, 
I must have been an exquisite fool to have suffered them to carry off 
the fame arising from such performances.” 

I began to relish the humour of my new companion exceedingly 
well; and therefore, although this kind of conversation rather inter- 
rupted my survey of the building before us, was in no hurry to break 
it off. “ There is no denying the justness of all this,” returned I; 
“it is therefore to be regretted that all didactic writers on the subject 
of architecture have entertained and advocated such exceedingly nar- 
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row views; denying even the impossibility of improvement, and de- 
precating all change as identical with deterioration.” 

‘‘ Indeed I know of nothing more unphilosophical than some of the 
opinions advanced by those who have attempted to give us the phi- 
losophy of architecture: the dogmas they propound are frequently 
contradicted by the very models which they assume to be standards of 
perfection. A mind imbued with genuine feeling for art will be able 
to appreciate and enjoy it, whatever be the particular form under which 
it may present itself. Most of our critics, on the contrary, can neither 
see nor feel except by rule, nor venture to admire or to condemn with- 
out first asking leave of some authority. Having nothing of the genuine 
religion of Art, they are mere sectarians in taste, and, like most secs 
tarians, both intolerant and canting. One can see no beauty in any- 
thing that is not absolutely Greek; another would have everything 
Roman; a third, Gothic. There are many schisms, again, amongst the 
devotees of the last-mentioned style. This person can endure only the 
‘ pure Gothic’, stigmatizing Saxon and Norman as barbarous, and the 
later Gothic as finical and meretricious: while another pronounces the 
‘perpendicular’ and Tudor architecture to be the most excellent, and 
all the rest of comparatively little worth. In one point, to be sure, 
they nearly all agree—namely, in preferring the worst specimens of 
their own favourite mode to the most beautiful productions of an op- 
posite class.” 

“ And you,” interrupted I,—* have you then no prejudices, no predi- 
lections ?” 

“ Only, I trust, in favour of what is meritorious in itself. My creed 
is a truly Catholic one. Whatever bears the impress of originality, 
intelligence, taste and feeling, 1 can admire, whether it be on the shores 
of the Ganges or those of the Nile; on the banks of the Ilyssus, or the 
Tiber. Thank Heaven! I can enjoy the beauties of York Minster as 
wellas those of the Parthenon,—of the Duomo at Milan as well as those 
of the Pantheon at Rome; while Roslyn Chapel, the Mosque at Cor- 
dova, and the Venetian St. Mark’s, with the adjoining ducal pile,—are 
all recognized by me as legitimate.” - 

‘** Am I to infer, then, that you consider all styles of architecture 
equal ?” 

“By no means: each style may be said to constitute a particular 
language of the art, possessing an idiom of its own, and capabilities 
peculiar to itself. Some will be more polished and syntactical, others 
more copious and flexible: one will excel in energy, another in har- 
mony: this will be found comparatively limited in its modes of ex- 
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pression, while another will be found capable of accommodating itself 
to any subject. Some of these styles—the Egyptian for instance—may 
now be termed dead languages of the art: the Grecian, on the con- 
trary, or rather the modern dialects of it, has become the general con- 
ventional language throughout the European world, including in that 
term both Anglo-India and Anglo-America. The analogy I have thus 
hinted at will probably appear to you a mere fanciful speculation,— 
amusing, perhaps, yet leading to no practical results of any kind: still 
the parallelism may suffice, perhaps, not only to account for the pro- 
gressive mutations and transformations we trace in each style, and the 
affinity it bears to the national character of the people with whom it 
originated, but likewise to point out how far further improvement and 
innovation are practicable. Both language and architecture are in the 
origin equally simple and rude, and aim at nothing beyond assisting our 
merest necessities,—until in time they are refined into elegance, and 
become the source of intellectual enjoyment. As languages, too, gra- 
dually develop and establish themselves,—again decay, and undergo, 
as it were, a decomposition which produces the elements of another 
idiom,—so is architecture subject to the same phcenix-like trans- 
formations. I will not trouble you with examples in support of any 
theory ; it is enough to mention Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Byzantine 
and Lombard dialects of the art, our own Saxon and Norman, and our 
later and latest Gothic.” 

‘So far your parallelism appears sufficiently correct ; but I have yet 
- to learn that other application of it, which you have given me reason 
to expect from you.” 

‘‘When then; as languages develop themselves spontaneously, are 
formed by the vulgar, and not framed according to some preconcerted 
system by philosophers and literary men, although it is by the latter 
that their pristine rudeness is corrected, and their discordant elements 
harmonized into order ;—so also in architecture must the mere mechanic 
precede the architect, and the latter only improves, elaborates into 
grace, and stamps with beauty the forms he finds rudely sketched to 
his hands by a previous age. Hence no individual can invent, de novo, 
an entirely new and dissimilar style of architecture, any more than a 
man can invent an entirely new language. Or supposing any one were 
capable of so doing, he could not get others to adopt either his new 
style or his new language. Yet, although such wholesale innovation is 
utterly impracticable, we find that living languages gradually extend 
themselves every day, either by alien words being incorporated and 
naturalized, or by new terms being coined, or again by old ones being 
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employed in a new sense. The language of architecture is capable of 
being enriched by a similar process :—it was, in fact, in this manner, 
by such imperceptible accessions, that our Gothic style acquired that 
astonishing copiousness and flexibility, which, so far, render it superior 
to every other. And now that a more intimate study of the remains of 
Grecian and Greco-Asiatic architecture has taught us that the ancients 
themselves did not limit the language of the art to a set of conven- 
tional phrases, such, I may venture to predict, will be the case with 
that style we have borrowed from them. Symptoms of it are, I think, 
already appearing.” 

“If every one, however, is to be at liberty to introduce into the 
vocabulary of architecture, as you term it, the coinings of his own brain, 
I am afraid we shall have a great deal of brummagem in circulation.” 

“I take your apprehension to be a very groundless one. An archi- 
tect of taste will no more abuse such a liberty, than a judicious writer 
will be in danger of making his style a hybrid, Babylonish medley—a 
patchwork, piebald jargon, or a compound of slang.” 

“Certainly not: but those gifted with less judgment—the imitatorum 
servum pecus—might fall into woeful extravagancies.” 

“And what would it matter if they did—which, however, remains 
to be proved,—-since they could not err more egregiously than they fre- 
quently do at present, and would at least stand a chance of being less 
extravagantly dull? At all events, we should then, perhaps, have 
fewer dog-Greek columns and dog-Gothic pointed windows,—as may 
be,— vulgarized by invincible cockneyism of feeling. Nothing can 
be more un-Greek than many of the soi-disant Grecian buildings we 
are now compelled to behold; where a few fac-simile columns from 
some ancient example are introduced without either utility or propriety, 
or effect, or uniformity of character,—or rather in utter violation of 
every principle of good taste.” 

“* Severe as your remarks are, I have myself seen many buildings to 
which they might justly be applied. 1 begin to be of opinion, more- 
over, that the degree of liberty you are advocating would be attended 
with one good effect; which is, that it would emancipate architecture 
from that plodding mechanical routine to which it has been doomed for 
the three last centuries. For my own part, I have no objection to 
liberalism, provided it be not carried too far, so as to bring about com- 
plete anarchy. Adopting therefore your own illustration, founded upon 
the analogy to be traced between architecture and language, I should 
say, there are certain rules, both of accidence and syntax, to be ob- 
served, at all events.” 
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“T thank you for the hint, as i¢ reminds me of what I consider the 
great stumbling-block of the moderns compared with their predeces- 
sors, who seem to have succeeded all the better for having none of 
those. book systems and theories that have since been given to the 
world. Grammatical construction is as essential to architectural design 
as it is to language: but architects have laid so much stress upon it, 
that they seem to have considered: it the ‘all in all’ of their art ;— 
not so much the means of obtaining their end, as the end itself. In 
literary composition, mere grammatical correctness is not so much a 
merit as the want of it adefect ; neither are the elegancies of style, and 
particular beauties of expression, able of themselves alone to redeem 
common-place thoughts and imbecile dullness. In architectural com- 
position, on the contrary, it is deemed quite sufficient to be verbally 
correct, be your ideas ever so trite and stale. The crying sin with the 
generality of our modern architects is, that they put so little mind into 
their compositions. Even where the individual—or, to borrow a sig- 
nificant technical term from a sister art, the local—parts are unexcep- 
tionable, there is either a want of congruity or of artist-like feeling in 
the ensemble.” 

“In my opinion, one exceedingly mischievous error in the professors 
of this art, is the disposition they have ever shown to reduce everything 
to positive rules: I do not allude to rules for such particulars as are 
altogether technical, but rules for general symmetries, proportions, 
effects, and other matters of that kind,” 

** Yes; and not only has. it been fatally injurious to the art in its 
immediate consequences, but it has doubtless tended to lower it very 
materially in general opinion, by causing it to appear little more than 
a dry methodical study, depending entirely upon calculation, and leav- 
ing no scope for the exercise of the imagination: and to deprive it of 
that quality is to deprive art of its vital spirit. No class of men have 
unwittingly passed more grievous and oppressive laws against them- 
selves than those who follow the architectonic craft. Not content with 
discovering that such and such proportions are excellent in certain in- 
stances, they forthwith determine that no others shall be admitted. 
For my own part, I have no comprehension whatever of absolute pro- 
portion ; that is, of certain proportions that are invariably good, to the 
exclusion of all others. Two buildings as opposite to each other as pos- 
sible, both in their proportions and every other respect, may be equally 
beautiful ; or, ifrot exactly upon an equality, may be, the one and the 
other, positively beautiful. And it is the same with regard to other 
qualities.” 
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“ Permit me to put a question to you, the solution of which would 
remove a rather unpleasant difficulty from my mind. Do you not aps 
prehend that much of what we consider beauty in architecture depends 
altogether upon habit, and the association of ideas? Else, how happens 
it that we do not immediately recognize, in a style to which our eyé is 
unaccustomed; those excellencies'we afterwards detect in it?” 

“ The most satisfactory reply I can give to your query will be: in 
the shape of another. How happens it that we are not sensible of all 
the excellencies of a foreign language before we know anything of it? 
Why do people, who know as much of German as they do of Gaelic, 
of Dutch as of Sanscrit, pronounce them rumbling and barbarous? But 
surely, even Ignorance might suspect that the language of Schiller is 
not the tongue of a savage,—that the language of Tollens is not utter 
jargon.— What truly comfortable things are our prejudices!” 

‘If such be the case, Sir, I am afraid you are not quite so com- 
fortable as your neighbours; for you seem p aiagened to entertain very 
few of those said prejudices.” 

‘* At all events, I have got rid of no small number in the course of 
my life; and nowhere do they beset our path in more formidable num- 
bers than in the study of architecture. One of the most awful of ‘all 
is, that the art itself may be taught. Its elements, indeed, and all that 
initiatory knowledge which is essential to its practice, may be taught. 
Nay, more; training will form exceedingly clever and skilful prac- 
titioners ;—and so it will in painting, sculpture, or poetry: but how it is 
to make them artists is beyond my comprehension. Education is ‘an 
excellent and fine thing; yet it cannot make Edmund Burkes, nor 
Flaxmans, nor Reynoldses, nor Burnses. Unless the mind can evolve 
something from its own individual energies,—something distinctly and 
unalienably its own,—-Art is altogether out of the question. Sir, if you 
eome to mere manufacture, you may manufacture poetry as fast as 
Manchester cottons: the misfortune is, that the world is got rather 
tired of the former article, and there is now little or no.demand for it.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed I, as he concluded his last sentence,—for I 
really knew not what to make of his strange speech, which seemed to 
betray something not very remote from crack-brainedness; yet, as 
there was nothing at all alarming in his manner, or indicative of actual 
aberration of mind, I thought it more prudent to keep my suspicion 
entirely to myself. Besides which, I must own that I have no objet- 
tion to a little extravagance now and then, provided, as an Irishman 
would say, it be kept within bounds. With the view, therefore, of 
‘bringing out’ my original, I added after a pause,—for I really was 
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staggered for a few seconds by his odd way of talking:—“ Uncom- 
mon as the opinions you have just expressed certainly are, I admit that 
they are not altogether wide of the truth, although I am afraid it will bea 
very long time before you gain any proselytes to your way of thinking.” 

“* You might have paid me a worse compliment, and yet made me 
your debtor by it. Vulgar quackery never wants admirers and follow- 
ers; and were I to engage to teach the art of architecture in three les- 
sons, I might find fools enow, any day I pleased, who would take me 
at my word, Any other art, however, would answer my purpose much 
better, architecture being that concerning which the public are least 
curious, and in which every one deems himself a very competent critic, 
—witness the drivelling stuff on the subject that stares at us in almost 
every newspaper. The truth is, persons in general have not only no 
relish for architectural studies, but do not even apprehend their nature. 
They have no idea of architecture, except as a profession; and even the 
very few who pursue it as amateurs, rather amuse themselves with ex- 
amining the designs of others than attempt anything of their own.” 

“ It is not every one, however much he may be inclined, who can af- 
ford to indulge his taste that way, for it is a tolerably expensive one.” 

“ Certainly, if paper and pencils are expensive articles.— And now, 
I suppose, you will ask me the use of making designs upon paper, 
without the least intention of their being executed. Perhaps you may 
think it would be sheer absurdity and waste of time.” 

* Why I am afraid that it would be not very much unlike it.” 

.“ So I imagined.—It is wonderful what excellent reasons are always 
at hand to serve as objections against what we feel no interest in. Lord 
Stanhope, I remember, in his condemnation of the habit of snuff-taking, 
observes, that the practice is attended with great waste of time. A very 
notable argument truly! as if all the odd seconds so employed would 
otherwise be turned to actual account. So long as a man continues to in- 
dulge in the same follies as his neighbours, he may have the credit of 
being as wise as themselves; but let him adopt one of a different fashion, 
and every one is scandalized at his absurdities. While we consider 
architectural designs to be utterly valueless as drawings, and mere pat- 
terns for buildings, it is vain to expect that the art can be appreciated, 
or put upon that footing to which it is entitled. I may without exag- 
geration aver, that at a public exhibition, the finest thing of the kind 
has not half so many admirers as the most vulgar and contemptible 
subject in painting.” 

“‘ That is to be attributed in a great degree, not so much to want of 
relish for the subjects themselves, as to the mode of representation ; such 
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drawings as elevations being too formal and unlike pictures to please 
the general eye. For the same reason, drawings of that kind will hardly 
ever be made by amateurs, being considered altogether mechanical, and 
requiring a precision and exactness not to be attained without patient 
application.” 

“In other words, people are deterred from taking up a most fascinating 
study by sheer prejudice.—That to a certain extent architectural draw- 
ing is mechanical, and may be exercised without more than ordinary 
manual ability, is very true ; so likewise may writing: but asin the one 
case it is not merely forming letters that makes an author, so neither is 
it the operation of drawing lines which constitutes the merit of this 
mode of drawing, or the pleasure derived from pursuing it. Although 
there are persons in the world who seem to cousider penmanship and 
authorship as synonymous, most people are apt to be of a contrary opi- 
nion, and to imagine that something more than an inkstand and a Per- 
ryan style is necessary for writing a book. They might therefore sus- 
pect that the manual operation is of very secondary importance in 
this species of drawing. Elegance of expression and fluency of hand 
undoubtedly confer an additional charm on the representation: but it 
is the ideas themselves that are principally to be considered; and it is 
also rather the exercise of the mind than that of the hand that consti- 
tutes the enjoyment attending the practice.” 

“ Tt will be some time, however, before the world will be brought to 
believe that any man in his senses will sit down to his drawing-board 
to make designs for the mere pleasure of doing so. I do not scruple to 
confess to you that I have sometimes sinned this way myself,—but let 
it go no further. You recollect what Dr. Busby, I believe it was, 
once said to some of his pupils, —‘ Boys, let us bé grave, for I see a fool 
coming !’” 

* T assure you, Sir, your confession has not at all lowered you in my 
esteem ; it rather creates'a sympathy in me with you, for I am no doubt 
a far greater sinner than yourself.” 

‘ If that be one of your sins,” cried I, pointing to the mansion before 
us, “you need not go far to obtain absolution. It must be so,—I am 
not deceived,—you are “» 





“ Perhaps then, for want of a better guide, you will allow me to be 
your cicerone.” 

Instead of troubling the reader with the compliments that passed 
between us on this offer being made and accepted, I will rather endea- 
vour ta meet an objection, which my conscience tells me will be made 
by the reader, and which will affect my credit for veracity ; namely, 
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that the conversation I have reported is exceedingly unlikely to have 
taken place between two parties who were personally strangers to each 
other. In defence, then, of my own scrupulous honesty as a narrator 
—but, no; wherefore should I attempt so superfluous an assurance as 
I was about to offer? If the reader should not follow me thus far, he 
will not reach my apology ; if, on the contrary, he should do so, he will 
hardly be entitled to one. 
[To be continued. ] 





PAUL SANDBY AND HIS TIMES. 


Or artists as well as literary men, more especially of the former, it 
may be said, “ By their fruits ye shall know them :” and in this point 
of view the late Paul Sandby’s character, whether considered in its 
professional or social estimation, is entitled to much regard. He lived 
at a period when the arts in this country might be said rather to be 
struggling into existence than to have deloped either the talents of the 
individual or the character of a school; notwithstanding which, and 
before public attention was brought either to themselves or their works 
by patronage or exhibitions, there were found rays of genius and 
splendour of talent which have rarely and in some instances will never 
be surpassed ; for it was at this period that the powers of Hogarth rose 
to view, and though unappreciated in his day have since become the 
pride and boast of the English school. At that time also, in the Classic 
department of painting, the works of Sir James Thornhill presented, 
in their style, composition and execution, a sufficient foundation on 
which to raise a noble structure of historic art. Hayman has been by 
many considered as the father of historical painting in this country : 
but the honour perhaps might be very fairly divided between them. 
Sir James Thornhill was the Sir Charles Grandison; Hayman the 
Opie, or the Morland, of his day. Frank in disposition, as in name, he 
was ready with his oath or his hand to maintain his argument, or to 
serve his friend. 

The state of the arts at that time would, in this our day of exhibi- 
tions and show, be considered at a very low ebb; when the only en- 
couragement, or rather the only means of employment to be procured, 
was in sign-painting, and the place of show and sale was found in Harp 
Alley, Shoe Lane, where, from end to end of ‘that place, the works of 
the candidates for public favour and employ were to be found,—a sort 
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of Noah’s ark, in which animals of every hue, kind, and colour, might 
be. seen, from the pencil of Patton, varied by the still-life of Keyse, 
whose legs of mutton, with every kind of butcher’s-meat, would be no 
less admired for their excellence as works of art in the present than in 
their former day. Here too might be seen the compositions of Hay- 
man, as a ticket porter and gentleman—‘ The Salutation’—‘ A Grave 
Digger,’ &c. 

It must be remembered however, that sign-painting, though it may 
appear contemptible in the eye of modern practice, was the staple 
traffic for the sale of art; and what the tradesmen of our time expend 
in their ample glass windows and shop fronts, was in those days ex- 
pended on the painted sign, which, with its massive carved frame and 
ornamented iron-work, cost in many instances from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty pounds. It may also be observed, that the style of 
painting required for this sort of art a firm pencil and a decided touch, 
together with an effect which might tell at a distance,—no bad founda- 
tion for skilful execution in art. 

As these signs for the most part were swung by their projecting sup- 
port from the houses to the middle of the streets, and the lives of His 
Majesty’s liege subjects were often periled by these suspended pictures, 
a bill was brought into Parliament by Lord Bute to prevent the danger 
which hung like the sword of Damocles over the heads of the unwary 
passengers. This was in some sort at that time considered the death- 
blow to Art, and parents no longer thought of placing their sons in a 
profession that was fast falling into decay. But a germ was left, which 
in after times shot forth in such prolific abundance as almost to 
choke the soil and encumber the ground on which it grew, and which 
it continues to occupy. Be this as it may, an English School of Paint- 
ing has been established, which, from its variety and character, it may 
be predicted, that by a judicious discrimination in its patrons, and a 
more extensive encouragement from Government and the public, and 
under more auspicious times, would reach a climax that might place 
the arts in this country in the same rank with the works of the best 
masters of any age or school. 

Contemporary with the before-mentioned artist, and others of that 
and a later period, Paul Sandby was a competitor for pictorial honours. 
A member of the Chartered Society of Painters, he became on its dis- 
memberment a member of the Royal Academy, an ornament to society, 
and a credit to his profession; as from the suavity of his temper, his 
kindly disposition, his liberality, and social character, he became the 
centre of a circle, in which both rank and talent were included. He 
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was the Captain Morris of his day, ready with his pen and his muse 
(for the gods had made him poetical), and most of the Academic 
dinners had a song from his pen, which was exercised on a variety of 
occasions. 

One of these was whimsical enough, and gave rise to a design and a 
song. The design was a dancing-master, eminent in his practice, giving 
lessons to a goose, at a guinea each lesson, and six guineas entrance ; 
and at the bottom and after the song was a vignette of a fool’s cap and 
bells, a violin, &c.* The circumstance was,—The drawing-master and 
the dancing-master met at the door of a fashionable person at the same 
moment, and a preference was given to the latter, while the former 
was obliged to wait till the dancing was done, much to the chagrin and 
annoyance of the artist, who it may be inferred was no other than Paul 


* “ Of all the fine accomplishments, sure dancing far the best is, 
But if a doubt with you remains, behold the goose and Vestris ; 
And a-dancing we will go, will go, &c. 
Let men of learning plead and preach,—their toil is all in vain, 
Sure labour of the heels and hands is better than the brain; 
And &c. 
Then talk no more, ye men of arts, ’bout keeping light and shade, 
Good understanding in the heels is better than the head; 
And &c. 
Great Whigs and eke great Tories too, both in and out will dance, 
Join hands, eta sides, and figure in, now sink and now advance ; 
And &c. 
Let Oxford boast of ancient lore, or Cam of classic rules, 
Noverre might lay you ten to one, his heels against your schools; 
And &c, 
Old Homer sung of gods and kings, in most heroic strains, 
Yet scarce could get, we have been told, a dinner for his pains; 
And &c. 
Poor Milton wrote the most sublime, ’gainst Satan, death and vice, 
But very few would quit a dance to purchase Paradise; 
And &c. 
The soldier risks health, life and limbs, his fortune to advance, 
While Pique and Vestris fortunes make by one night’s single dance ; 
And &c. 
Tis all in vain to sigh and grieve, or idly spend our breath, 
Since milliuns now, and those unborn, must join the Dance of Death; 
And &c. 
Yet while we live let’s merry be, and make of care a jest, 
Since we are taught what is, is right, and what is right—is best; 
And a-dancing we will go, will go, &c.” 
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Sandby, and who, from his talents as a drawing-master, and his station 
in society, was all-unused to the waiting mood. As professor of draw- 
‘ing to the Military Academy at Woolwich, his practice was great, and 
his connections as a teacher both lucrative and extensive. These 
connections he so improved, or it may be said, won, that few of his 
pupils, however high in rank, but became his friends, and often his 
companions and correspondents. Among them may be named Lord 
Harcourt, Lady Talbot, the Earl of Buchan, William Locke, Esq., 
Mason, the poet, Dr. Norbury, provost of Eton College, &c. Nor 
will it be improper here to give an extract or two, which will at least 
show the estimation in which both he and his talents were held. 

The following is dated Newnham, Sunday Evening, Sept. 28, 1794 
or 5. After some preliminary matter, which need not be repeated, the 
writer goes on to say :—‘I am sorry and glad that you do not come 
here. I am sorry, because I am always happy in your company; and 
am glad, because it would not be agreeable to you: and beside, the 
reason of your being in London is a very pleasing one to me. I own 
I am astonished at hearing you have any business, for you have genius 
in your art, and good sense,—two obstacles that I thought you would 
never overcome; and which, I am sorry to tell you, will never be half 
the use to you that a little fan painting, with a due portion of vanity, 
folly, and pertness and impudence, would have been to you. I have 
written a long letter without thanking you for your more amusing and 
entertaining one. I have never heard from Mr. Mason since you were 
with him. I envy every hour passed in the company of a man whose 
benevolence of mind is as superior as his abilities: the notice of such 
a man does honour to those of any rank. Fools honour title and for- 
tune, and every one else is obliged to have some outward respect for 
them; but real genius never courts them without there is other merit 
to embellish them. bd * . = * * * ® 


* * * * * * 


But let me recommend it to you to cultivate, though not in a mean 
manner, the acquaintance of as many as you can; for there is wonder- 
ful virtue in the words ‘My Lord’ ;—it sounds well to say, ‘I dined 
on such a day with the Duke ’, or ‘I have passed so many months 








with My Lord ’, The rich citizen, who pays well, will like your 
pictures the better.”..... 

This from Lord Newnham is at once shrewd, sensible and sarcastic, 
and shows neither pride of rank nor narrowness of opinion; but exhibits 
a knowledge of mankind, an interest for the welfare “ talent, and the 
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most friendly disposition towards the party (Mr. Paul Sandby) to whom 
it was addressed. 

The Rev. William Mason, though an adept in poetry, was but a dab- 
bler in Art; he drew a little, and etched a little; and though his practice 
this way would not have entitled him to any consideration as an artist, 
it served to imbue his mind with a love for painting. This gentleman 
had occasion to call upon Mr. Sandby for the purpose of obtaining his 
advice and assistance in getting an engraved coat of arms, and a vignette 
to a book he was about to publish. It appears, that having employed 
Basire the engraver to get them done, he was dissatisfied with the de- 
sign and its execution ; and then employed Mr. Sandby to obtain some- 
thing better, which it-may be presumed was done more to his mind, as 
he writes from Milton, addressed to Paul Sandby, Esq., November the 
16th, 1763: 

“ Dear Sandby.—You did right in not sending me down the wild 
beasts: get them placed, as soon as possible, at the head of my book, 
to snarl against the bear Churchill if they please 5 but if he outsnarls 
them, I shall be perfectly satisfied. 

“‘ I write this from the Dean of York’s, where I stop for a day or 
two in my way to Acton, at which place I mean to reside till after 
Christmas, and where a letter either in walnut-juice, or tobacco-water, 
or bistre, or an extract from the cleaning of kennels or the scavenger’s 
cart, will be most highly acceptable, and I shall pronounce it the best 
treat in the world. 

“* When my book is printed, I shall order you one on royal paper, 
for the great trouble I have given you about it. But you must say you 
bought it, for I make no presents. 

“The pen I write with plagues me so, that I can only add, that I am, 

“ Your most obliged and sincere friend, 
** W. Mason.” 

With respect to the vehicles of walnut-juice, tobacco- water, bistre, 
&c. mentioned in the foregoing,—it will be necessary to inform the 
reader, that Paul Sandby was, like many of his brethren of the brush, 
a great speculator in pigments and vehicles, and had perhaps been re- 
commending them. The wild beasts alluded to, must mean the sup- 
porters to the arms prefixed to Mr. Mason’s book. 

Perhaps few men have been called upon, or have volunteered their 
services of kindness, more than the late Paul Sandby,—his house and 
his hand were ever at the call of his friends ; they found a ready and a 
hearty welcome at his hospitable board. 

Poor Grignion the engraver at a very late period of his life called 
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one day in St. George’s Row, and addressed his friend Sandby some- 
thing in the following manner :— 

“‘ My dear Paul, it is this day fifty years ago that I first shook hands 
and became acquainted with you.” 

An order was immediately given for dinner, and the best bottle of 
the best wine produced ;—a bed in the evening, and something not less 
acceptable in the morning, sent the old veteran engraver home to his 
dwelling, pleased and grateful for the reception he had met with. 

No narrow prejudice ever prevented Paul Sandby from exerting him- 
self in behalf of those of his own profession, where his recommendation 
was wanted. 

An act of kindness highly creditable to the subject of this brief 
sketch may here be mentioned. When Wilson, the pride of Art, 
and father of British landscape-painting, was reduced to the necessity 
of selling his beautiful Studies from Nature to printsellers for a few 
shillings, Mr. Sandby requested he might have the refusal: and though 
by no means rich himself, he was happily able to give the artist gold, 
where silver only had previously been obtained. The consequence 
was,—Mr. Sandby became possessed of the most choice of Wilson’s 
drawings, which were recently purchased by Messrs. Hurst and Robin- 
son at a price that would have rejoiced and cheered the heart of the 
neglected painter, circumstanced as he was in his day of necessity. 

Paul Sandby’s legitimate department of Art was landscape, both in 
water-colours and in oil. In the first he was considered as eminently 
skilful, as well in opake as transparent colours, the latter of which was 
much practised at that time, introduced it is imagined by Marco Russ, 
and the style continued by Goupy, Barrett and others; but by none 
was it brought to greater perfection than by Benwell, whose taste and 
character of subject resembled much the late lamented Harlowe,—like 
him, too, he met an early grave. Benwell was a pupil of Mr. Sanders, 
miniature-painter and draughtsman. 

The early style of Mr. Sandby’s drawings was simple and chaste ; at 
first carefully pencilled, and afterwards a wash of colour thrown over 
them; not richly as in the present day, but efficient in all that regarded 
light and shade, form and composition. 

From such drawings, a work was given to the public by a Mr. Watts: 
it contained views of different noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. These were engraved in the line manner 
by some of our best artists, including the names of Middiman, Byrne, 
Milton, &c, This work exhibits Mr. Sandby’s talents to great advantage ; 
and though his drawings do not reach the present style of execution, 
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colour, or effect, what he produced in the early state of the art no 
doubt gave a tone to, and stimulated the efforts of Dayes, Girtin, Tur- 
ner, and others, who have brought the art of drawing to a degree of 
excellence never then contemplated, and which can scarcely ever be 
surpassed. 

To his other acquirements in art Mr. Sandby added etching and en- 
graving, most especially in that style of engraving known by the name 
of aquatinta*. In this way his works are so extensive and numerous, 
that it may well raise the wonder of all who are acquainted with them, 
how he could find time for their execution. Many of these must have 
been extremely popular at the time they were published,—such as the 
different Encampments in the year 1780 ; these were the encampments 
in Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, Blackheath, the Museum Gardens, 
Coxheath, and Warley Common, in which, beside the soldiers’ tents, 
and the ceconomy of a camp, many fashionable and well-known charac- 
ters of the day are introduced. His talent for the delineation of cha- 
racter, bordering as it mostly does on caricature, led him (as it has done 
many) beyond the limits of good sense or the graver character of Art. 
On the appearance of Hogarth’s ‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ mixed up with 
some political and party feelings, Mr. Sandby produced a series of 
prints ridiculing the line of beauty, and exhibiting its application to the 
most absurd and ludicrous forms, as Hogarth had-done as to those of 
more elegant and legitimate objects. Nor did his satirical vein stop 


* These are “ Twelve views in aquatinta, from drawings taken on the spot 
in South Wales, dedicated to the Honourable Charles Greville, and Joseph 
Banks, Esq., by their ever-grateful and much obliged servant, Paul Sandby, 
R.A. 1775.” 

It is understood that the art of aquatinta was brought into this country by 
the Hon. Charles Greville, who purchased the secret from an artist of the 
name of Le Prince, and communicated it to Paul Sandby,—who in his turn 
pursued it with a zeal and assiduity equalled by few, and surpassed by none, in 
number and variety. Among them may also be mentioned “A series of prints 
exhibiting the sports of the Carnival at Rome; from drawings by D. Allen, a 
young Scotch artist, who was called the Hogarth of his country.” Allen also 
made the designs for the quarto edition of Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, which 
Mr. Sandby aquatinted, and afterwards procured for this young man a situa- 
tion in Edinburgh as professor of drawing to some public institution. 

Of “ Views in Italy and the neighbourhood of Rome,” from drawings by 

-Clarisseau, Fabris, Parr, &c. there were no inconsiderable number: many of 
them are in Sandby’s best style of aquatinta. But his bold and masterly 
etchings, conjointly executed with E. Rookes, in the style of Piranesi, are 
examples of his talent far beyond any other of his works on copper. ‘These 
plates are six in number, from the designs of J. Collins, and dedicated to se- 
veral noblemen and gentlemen, lovers and patrons of the Fine Arts. 
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here; the measures of ministers and the politics of the time were also 
attacked by his graphic satire.—That this exercise of wit and burlesque 
was not wholly congenial to the temper and disposition of Paul Sandby, 
may be inferred from the circumstance of his withdrawing these prints 
from the public eye on seeing the inimitable paintings by Hogarth of 
the ‘ Marriage A-la-mode.’ Such a man, he observed, should not be made 
the subject either of ridicule or burlesque. These plates, however, dis- 
play great skill in their composition and execution, much humour and 
wit in character and subject ; and those who know how to appreciate the 
value of self-denial in uttering or vending what is called a good thing 
in the shape of a jest, will give credit to the artist or the author who 
can make the sacrifice ; and it may be made a question when or where 
it has been done before or since. 

There are several instances in which the late Sir Joshua Reynolds 
exercised his pencil in the caricature of art; but his good sense also 
taught him to decline the dangerous acquirement. 

Whether in the view of his profession, his persevering industry and 
versatile talents, or in his social, friendly and amiable disposition of 
character,—it is not much to say that the worth and merit of Paul 
Sandby deserve to be recorded, and his conduct through life recom- 
mended to those of his profession, who would certainly find their advan- 
tage in imitating so good an example. He died in London, Nov. 7, 1809, 
at an advanced age, having been born at Nottingham in the year 1732. 
His brother, Thomas Sandby, was also one of the first members of the 
Royal Academy, where he was appointed Professor of Architecture. He 
received the rudiments of education at the drawing-school in the Tower, 
and afterwards had apartments at Windsor Castle, where he was much 
noticed by the king and royal family. His Lectures* were not how- 
ever distinguished for any peculiar ability or new criticisms on art. 





SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLING ARCHITECT. 


AnTiciPaTiNnG a long journey, and the possibility of tedious companion- 
ship, I purchased Forsyth’s volume on Italy before I took my place in 
the Diligence for Ferrara. My salutations on entering the coach were 
proffered to an Italian gentleman and his daughter: the former a quiet 


* In MS. in the possession of the Editor. 
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and well-informed man ; the latter doing credit to her father’s sense by 
her own rationality, and forming a striking contrast to the many of her 
countrywomen, who are dignified with titles without the power of writing 
them. She was on her way to London, to perfect herself in the English 
language and to obtain a few ideas of English Art. She soon disco- 
vered I was an architect, and professed the anticipation of much plea- 
sure in beholding our cathedral of St. Paul’s and the “ beautiful temple 
of St. Martin’s in~ the Fields.” We got from the London churches to 
the London theatres, and thence to Shakspeare,—when her father took 
up the thread of our argument, and proceeded to utter some heresies 
touching The Winter’s Tale. He had seen it at Drury Lane, and com- 
plimented Macready : but ——-—— 

So I took out my Forsyth. 

As I glanced over its pages, my attention was alternately awakened 
by remarks of critical sagacity and thoughtless decision. I have pe- 
‘rused the book since with mixed feelings of pleasure and annoyance ; 
and am persuaded that a judicious review of it by a critic of respectable 
genius and literary attainments, having at the same time a more sober 
and professional feeling for architecture than its author, would very 
essentially improve the judgement and taste of the thinking public. 
The volume, with all its faults, is to an artist, a treasure well calculated 
to neutralize the formalities and prejudices of a regular office appren- 
ticeship, and to infuse into the industrious student a desirable portion 
of original and inventive warmth. The author’s style is also admirable 
—flowing, yet concise. His criticisms, when applied in a general way, 
are for the most part excellent ; it is only when he enters into analysis 
and detail that he offends both taste and truth. His opinions, however, 
are distinguished by an authority of such oracular seeming, that they 
are likely in many instances to escape contradiction; and I will more- 
over warrant his puzzling half the architects with Latin quotations and 
Classic allusions. 

He says, in speaking of the Cathedral at Florence, that “ it is gene- 
rally considered as a mean between the Gothic style and the Greek ; 
yet nothing can be conceived more remote from either :”—Now, I am 
fully authorized in declaring that there is a great similarity to both. 
The pointed arch and ramified ceiling are seen within the building, and 
the Corinthian order is pretty general without. 

He says the interior is composed of “ pillars and round arches :”— 
Saving some small circular windows, there is not a round arch in the 
whole composition! The great arches of the nave are pointed, and it is 
principally lighted by lancet windows. 
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His rapture on the subject of the Pantheon at Rome smacks of affec- 
tation. He declares the portal to be “ positively the most sublime re- 
sult that was ever produced by so little architecture.” 

This only leaves us to inquire whether he could have been acquainted 
with the Parthenon at Athens? 

He affirms that “ the key-stones of Titus’ Arch are meagre in pro- 
file "They are prominent to a fault! 

He considers cornices as “ improper in the interiors of all churches :’ 
—Of course he must extend the censure—not to churches alone, but 
to all other edifices ; for the eaves of a roof are seen in the interior of 
no building whatever. And here, moreover, he has been “too cunning 
for himself ;” for in extolling the portico of the Pantheon, he over- 
looks an absurdity of equal weight with any which he has pointed out. 
Indeed, to be consistent with himself, he should, in one sentence, have 
denounced all porticos which have pediments, as so many specimens 
of “ impropriety ;” for, in the gable end of a cottage—(and, as Mr. F. 
justly observes, a cottage is the prototype of the Grecian portico)—do 
we ever see a ridge of rafter ends running horizontally in completion 
of the triangle, forming a false and unnecessary base? 

Mistakes of the above description are too common in Mr. Forsyth’s 
otherwise very excellent little work. A true architectural taste is not 
to be acquired without some acquaintance with architectural practice ; 
and, certainly, one of the last books to be recommended as a grammar 
of amateurship is the volume in question. Had Mr. Forsyth’s natural 
powers of criticism been seconded by professional education, he would 
have been the writer, of all others, to recommend the study of archi- 
tecture to the general reader, and (as a natural consequence) to effect 
that reform in architectural practice, which never will be effected while 
the public indolently consigns its reputation for taste to tasteless com- 
mittees. 

How conducive to the play of thought is the motion of a coach! 
Having skimmed the pages of Forsyth, I transferred the volume to the 
hands of my fair companion, and proceeded to plan a manual of archi- 
tecture, to be published by Priestley and Weale—to enlighten the 
British public—to make my fortune, of course—and so enable me to 
revisit Rome, and possibly to ascend the Acropolis of Athens. Then - 
I commenced a series of metropolitan improvements—not exactly co- 
inciding with what Mr. Nash was then carrying on, or with what he 
has since done. Palaces were built; new streets erected; the Thames 
was lined with quays, and London was made perfect,—when the ro- 
mantic town of Buen, desolate and dilapidated, arrested my sight, and 
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subdued my creative imaginings into a vein of sober reflection as to 
the perishable nature of man’s greatest works, which, if spared awhile 
by time, are yet subject to the ravages of the military spoiler. The 
artillery of Napoleon had been felt at Buen. 

We passed through Civita Castellana during the night; and there- 
fore saw nothing of a town which is spoken of as the ancient Falerium, 
** standing on a peninsula, faced with precipices, and moated with 
torrents.” It was grievous to proceed through Terni without even a 
glance at its “ watery wonders,” and through Spoleto without geeing its 
cathedral. We had, however, a striking view of the Aqueduct, and 
read an inscription on the Porta Fuga, commemorating the repulse of 
Hannibal by the citizens. 

The scenery north of Foligno may be termed a miniature Savoy. 
The plains are to be avoided on the score of a most unwholesome at- 
mosphere, while the mountains afford nothing but better air to subsist 
upon. The summit of Colfiorito may keep you harmless from me- 
phitism ; but its barrenness and bleakness allow of no production for 
the body’s sustenance. ‘ Of the camelion’s dish, i’ faith,” you can 
here only partake. 

Macerata occupies an elevated site, whence you have a noble pro- 
spect, including a snow-topped range of mountains, a cultivated plain, 
and a glimpse of the Adriatic. Crossing the river Metorum, we rambled 
over the ruins of an ancient theatre—a fragment of Heloia-Ricina, built 
by S. Severus. 

Loretto is famous for a piece of architecture,—to which, in the opinion 
of a true Catholic, even the gorgeous St. Peter’s must yield precedence. 
True, we speak neither of precious material nor noble proportion. We 
are here, like ‘Love, which “ sees not with the eyes, but with the mind ;” 
and the gilded vault, the marble column, the high o’er-hanging dome 
and lofty altar of bronze, may not cor-rival the Santissima Casa,—the 
veritable chamber of clay in which our Saviour was—not born. If not 
imposed upon by the holy hovel, I was sufficiently taken in by a vender 
of chaplets, who made me pay more than thrice the current value of 
my glass beads and their tinsel appendages. 

As we proceeded along the rich valley above Osimo, a fresh breeze 
announced our near approach to the Adriatic: and Ancona, in the di- 
stance, brought Dover to mind. The Italian port has been successively 
benefited by emperors and popes, and one of the finest and most per- 
fect specimens of Roman architecture now remaining is the Triumphal 
Arch of Trajan on the Mole. It is more simple and in better propor- 
tion than either of the Arches at Rome itself; and saving the loss of its 
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bronze ornaments, has suffered little spoliation from barbarity, or injury 
from time. It is piereed with only one opening, like the Arch of Titus 
and those at Benevento and Pola. The piers aré decorated with Co- 
rinthian columns on pedestals, and the whole is constructed of marble. 
Among the more modern structures of Ancona, the Lazaretto is chiefly 
remarkable,—* a strong capacious pentagon rising magnificently in 
the sea.” 

Senegalia (famous for its fair); Pesaro (noted for its figs); and 
Fano,—were passed during the night : and at day-break we confronted 
the Apennines. A flat of land, cultivated, but without trees, and a 
large expanse of sea, without even a fishing-boat to dispel tedium, 
brouglit us, at length, to Rimini, where I thought of Leigh Hunt, the 
Edinburgh Review, and “niminy piminy.”—Here are, an ugly gateway 
built by Augustus, a bridge of equal antiquity and superior merit, and 
an exorbitant inn. Proceeding through Archangelo, and crossing— 
possibly the rvsicon !—we passed through Cesena (having scarcely 
time to glance at its handsome bridge and fort) to Forli-popoli. Here 
are strong fortifications; and at Forli we were struck by the public 
gardens and a noble market-place. The evening was far advanced 
when we drove through the spacious and elegant town of Duomo. 
S. Pietro was passed by lamp-light ; and at two o'clock in the morning, 
after enduring the fatigues of diligently travelling “ sans intermission ” 
through four successive nights, we arrived at Bologna. 

Bologna, as one of the capitals in the ¢errestrial kingdom of art, 
should not be slightingly passed over by any one connected with the 
practice of design, even though his stay therein should be limited to a’ 
night and morning. I must, however, risk the loss of my reader’s fa- 
vour by stating at once, that the associations connected with Bologna 
are not to me of the most attractive kind. Asa museum of painting, 
Bologna must ever claim the interest and attention of the artist and con- 
noisseur,—nor would I utter a disrespectful word against the genius of 
the Caracci. I shall only call in question their judgment in the forma- 
tion of an eclectic school, under the persuasion, that, when a scheme 
of combination takes the place of individual thought, the imaginative 
power-becomes enslaved to the force of fashion, prejudice, and acci- 
dental caprice ; and any work of art, thereafter produced, will rather 
claim the lukewarm approval of ordinary appreciation, than the genuine 
tribute of enthusiastic feeling. The question is, whether all who did’ 
well'under the Caracci scheme, would not have done better under: the’ 
latitude of theoretical freedom. The idea of uniting the colouring of one 
master with the design of a second and the drawing of a third, partakes 
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too strongly of the cookery-book. It was a notion, the poverty of 
which betrayed at once the declining state of art; and it is only a pity 
that the Caracci were not in a condition to deduce, rather than to pro- 
phesy. At any rate, we have learnt that, however a combination of 
ideas may enable one man to do great things, a coalition of men may 
fail to substantiate one grand idea. This is a question, upon which 
(were I anything but a mere sketcher) I could desire to enlarge; but 
I shall leave my reader to cultivate the germ thus opened, and to form 
his own opinion as to the effect of Academies of Art, and Committees of 
Taste. 

Of the architecture of Bologna I can scarcely speak with justice. It 
appeared, at a glance, rather striking than good. The arcades are pic- 
turesque and convenient; and as to the leaning towers, we can only ri- 
dicule that absurdest of notions, which makes a curiosity of architectural 
defect. When the summit of a tower overhangs its base, or the heels 
of a mountebank usurp the place of his head, we are left equally to la- 
ment the want of gravity in the one instance, and the lack of sense in 
the other. I prefer the Campanile of Florence to that of Pisa, as I do 
the graceful motions of many an English lady to the Fuselesque con- 
tortions of an Opera-dancer. 

Hurried over my wishes into the cabriolet of the diligence, we pro- 
ceeded over a marshy country to the gates of Ferrara. Paying due 
homage before a littie altar to the Virgin, and three pauls to the signer 
of passports, we passed into this interesting but melancholy city. Parts 
of Ferrara, distinguished by dirt and desolation, are forbidding in the 
extreme ; but the cathedral and market-place, with the bustle in and 
about them, afford some redeeming cheerfulness. The old ducal palace, 
with its angular turrets and surrounding moat, has a singularly impo- 
sing effect, and recalls to the memory of Lord Byron’s admirers the 
beautiful tale of “ Parasina.” The chief interest of Ferrara, however, 
hovers over the tomb of Ariosto and in the cell of Tasso. Here may 
also be seen the MSS. of “ Gerusalemme Liberata” and “ Pastor Fido.” 

A few miles from Ferrara we embarked in a small boat for Venice, 
and sailed down the Po to Fornaci, from whence a tedious line of canal 
conducted us into the Adige, after which, crossing the Brenta, we en- 
tered the Lagunes of Venice at break of day. Here, we see towns and 
forts which seem to float, and men (walking as it were) in the middle 
of the sea. Next to Venice itself, however, the most worthy object in 
the Lagunes is a huge marine wall or breakwater, several miles in 
length + ” * * 

“ Is that the tower of St. Mark ! "—— 
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How eagerly we snatch at the first and faintest glimpse ofa stranger 
city, so interesting and magnificent as Venice! In the direction by 
which we approached, the main part of the town was veiled from the 
view by an isolated portion of houses; nor was it till we suddenly 
entered the Canal della Giudecca, that Canaletti’s splendid promises 
were in any degree realised. The coup-d’ceil was astounding. 

Venice is as degraded in its fall as it was mean in origin. A set of 
unfortunate wretches, driven by Northern barbarians into the marshes 
of the Adriatic, build them a town—grow great under an established 
government—become the masters of the seas, the monopolizers of com- 
merce, the munificent patrons of art,—and then sink into more than 
their pristine insignificance ! 

Of the former greatness of Venice little now remains but its archi- 
tectural magnificence—monuments, standing in memory of the past, 
in reproof of the present. With the banners of Cypress, Candia and 
Morea, is also lost the flag of individual liberty ; and the once wedded 
spouse of the Adriatic, now exists but as the slave of a despot. When 
the French were in possession of Venice, they improved the city ; and 
though they laid heavy impositions on the inhabitants, spent the money 
amongst them. ‘The Austrians impose, like their predecessors, but do 
nothing in return. The amount of impost is weekly boxed off to Vi- 
enna, while the Venetians are soothed into peaceful acquiescence by the 
“lascivious breathing ” of a German band. 


Tue ArcnitTectTure of Venice, &c. 


I have mentioned the splendid coup d’cil afforded by the grand 
quay, on first entering the Canal della Giudecca. With the old ducal 
palace and perspective of the piazetta forming a centre piece, the eye 
glances right and left upon the architecture of Sansovino, Scamozzi and 
Palladio; while the noble canal with its vessels and gondolas, rapidly 
darting to and fro, give life to a picture of the most fascinating variety. 

The Square of St. Mark, as a whole, is magnificent; though the 
great tower and church have little to recommend them on the score of 
taste. ‘They, perhaps, act as a foil to the more regular and legitimate 
architecture of the Piazza,—and so far are well enough: but Jooking at 
the church as dependent on individual merit alone, we place it even 
below the Pavilion at Brighton. It is composed of the richest material, 
covered with specimens of the most laborious workmanship: but though 
enriched with polished marbles, bronzes, gold and mosaics, it is mean 
in effect. Almost every principle of architecture is here violated. 
Overhanging solids, and massive columns supporting nothing, are ob- 
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seryable in all parts; and the consequence is, as may be readily sup- 
posed, a constant deviation from right lines and perpendiculars. Some 
of the carving is very delicate, and one of the mosaics in the principal 
front remarkably brilliant. The Capella Zeno contains an altar of 
marble and bronze, which also claims much admiration. 

The Royal Palace does credit to its architects—it would have ho- 
noured ancient Rome. To compose a magnificent portico is perhaps 
somewhat easier than people imagine ;—to decorate a long extended 
front of three or four stories high, more difficult. Nowhere can we see 
2 more successful union of richness with elegance, or of multiplicity 
with concord, than is exhibited in the southern facade of the larger and 
western front of the smaller Piazza. 

The defect in the Royal Mint (otherwise beautiful,) is the cramped 
aspect of the windows. Nothing can justify the encroachment of their 
cornices upon the columns which stand between them. 

The Prison (that is, so much of it as faces the water,) is built ina 
style rather elegant than appropriate. Robust it certainly is,—as Doric 
buildings should be: but there is little to indicate its intended purpose, 
except the iron gratings to the windows. 

The Ducal Palace is equally remarkable for singularity and beauty, 
—for beautiful it is, although not orthodox in every particular. The pier 
of a smaller arch resting over the centre of the larger one below it, is at 
least allowable “ by authority :” but an enormous and heavy-looking 
coffer of marble work, where naked solidity predominates, is by no means 
well placed on a range of elegant Gothic arches. As a whole, however, 
it is imposing ; and the capitals, with the rest of the ornaments in the 
lower part, are most exquisitely carved. 

A rich and beautiful Gothic archway conducts us into a court, where 
two bronzes, each serving as the head or parapet to a well, deserve 
particular notice. Ascending the Giant’s Staircase,—on the summit of 
which the Doges vere wont to be crowned, and where Marino Faliero 
was beheaded,—we arrive at another staircase called “ The Golden,” 
and so proceed to the Senate Hall. Here are awakened those emotions 
which a Shakspeare has often excited ; and imagination conjures up each 
senator to his seat, while Othello wins his cause, or Shylock loses it. . 

The Library} (once the hall of the greater council,) is a magnificent 
room, covered with the pictured history of Venice, and exhibiting a 
portrait of all her Doges save one—Marino Faliero. In the compart- 
ment which should have been occupied by the traitor duke is painted a 
piece of black drapery, bearing on it in golden letters the following in- 
scription : 
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“ Hic est locus Marini Falethri decapitati pro criminibus.” 
The adjoining room contains a handsome monument, in the shape of a 
triumphal archway, to the memory of the valiant Morosini. 

From the Ducal Palace a covered bridge leads over a canal into the 
prisons. This is the “ Bridge of Sighs.” It may well be called so— 
the sighs of the sufferers, and of those who pitied them, have here been 
echoed “ I know not how oft.” There are a couple of grated windows 
through which the day has frequently tendered her last farewell, afford- 
ing to the passing wretch one glimpse of the all-glorious sun, ere death 
or dungeon received him. The staircase is much worn;—is it by 
the curious, or the criminal ? 

The dungeons of the Inquisition are terrible memorials both of suf- 
fering and inhumanity ! The walls exhibit many sketches and pieces of 
writing traced by the miserable inmates; and the spot and means of 
secret execution are shown and explained by the guide, who likewise 
points out two holes in the floor, through which the blood of the vic- 
tims escaped into the canal. 

Not overlooking the beautiful bronze pedestals which support the 
three naked flag-staffs before St. Mark’s church, we ascend the Cam- 
panile tower, and divide our attention between a most extraordinary 
bird’s-eye view, and those reflections upon the fate of Galileo which 
this scene of his observations must naturally excite. 

The Rialto :—what a name is that! how familiar to our ears! “ On 
the Rialto many a time” was the poor Jew “ rated about his monkeys 
and his usances ;” and here met Jaffier and Pierre to “ talk of precious 
mischief.” But even without the magic of association, this bridge 
would have its charm, as a singular example of lightness and strength, 
—an ornament to Venice, and an honour to Antonio its architect. 

Otway has thrown an interest over the Priuli Palace; though, if all 
be true, a Belvidera could with difficulty be found in Venice now-a- 
days—with still more difficulty a Pierre / 

Generally speaking, the churches of Italy serve to swell out the guide 
books of each city into an octavo of tolerable dimensions. Everything 
is specified with the most ridiculous punctuality, and adjectives of 
praise ending in issimo abound plentifully “as blackberries.” Medio- 
crity is magnified into excellence, chef-d'ceuvres by the same artist are 
pointed out to you in all quarters, and real splendour leaves the eulo- 
gist quite astounded. 

If the front of St. Mark’s be “ sublime,” what word will match the 
fagade of York Minster? The man who calls the little church of 
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Giorgio dei Greci “ most elegant,” would surely be choked by the real 
beauty of half a dozen of our London churches; and as to St. Martin's 
in the Fields—if it were San Martino in Venezia, you would be re- 
quested to look on it—and die! 

The traveller who has seen the principal churches at Genoa neces- 
sarily grows fastidious. Florence has a striking example or two,—Rome 
the same; but by the time we arrive at Venice, novelty is required as 
an antidote to surfeit. 

The church of St. John and St. Paul is certainly worthy of exclusive 
notice, both as noble in itself and as a gallery of art. The exterior, 
unfortunately, is not finished; but the grand entrance doorway is com- 
plete, and beautiful in every respect. If this be a specimen of the taste 
which in the event of completion would have pervaded throughout, we 
may not unreasonably conclude, that the facade had then stood unri- 
valled in its kind throughout Italy. This beautiful portion deserves in 
short the minutest inspection. 

The interior of the church, though meagre in finish, is grand in out- 
line. It contains numerous monuments to doges, warriors, patriots, 
&c.; and indeed, like our Westminster Abbey, appears to be the. 
chief receptacle for the ashes and memorials of deceased greatness. 

The name of Palladio is one which the cicerone delights to sound. 
He has no idea that the strictest scrutiny can discover a single fault in 
the architecture of any building erected under his guidance. The churches 
Redentore, S. Giorgio, and S. Francesco, have each of them much beauty. 
They are, however, rather remarkable for elegance than majesty—for a 
certain chasteness of design than for much boldness of effect. 

In opposition to the modesty of Palladio’s churches we may bring 
forward those of S. Moise and S. Zobenigo, which present an exube- 
rance of ornament really astonishing. 

Venice, in truth, may boast her palaces, as any one who has made 
the “ giro” of the Grand Canal will readily affirm. Taking a bark at 
the great quay, we were conducted through the Giudecca, round the 
western promontory of the town, and thence into the Grand Canal, 
which traverses the city in a serpentine manner describing the form of 
aletterS. It were deviating too widely from truth to say, that the 
edifices on each side of this canal display an uninterrupted series of 
architectural beauty ; but the spectator’s attention will certainly be ar- 
rested by the churches S. Simeon and Calzi, the palaces Vendramini, 
Pesaro, Corneri, Grimani, Foscari, Contrarini, and others,—with much in 
the intervals that is either interesting or picturesque. The magnitude 
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of the Rialto bridge, together with the solidity of its construction, will 
be apparent on passing under it ;—it is indeed a masterpiece. 

In the Academy of Painting we pause before the masterpiece of Ti- 
tian! This we must of course admire, accordizg to law. Some pictures 
by Tintoretto, Pordenone, and Pandovanino, are likewise marked by le- 
gitimate claims to our admiration. 

A survey of the Arsenal will fatigue your limbs and empty your 
purse, if it do not answer your curiosity. The Ship-model Room is ex- 
tremely interesting, but the rest will hardly gratify a visitor previously 
acquainted with either of the leading dock-yards in England. 

The situation of Venice is singular as that of Genoa is grand, and 
both cities are more fitted for occasional visiting than permanent re- 
sidence. The insular position of the one, and the Apennine barrier 
which embraces the other, are rather too arbitrary in their circum- 
scription of our free way and peripatetic liberty. Venice, in particular, 
will bring a host of vexations to every man of rural, rambling propen- 
sities. Putting aside the Piazza of St. Mark and the Quays, no other 
part of the city is very seductive. On the contrary, the narrowness 
of the streets and their puzzling intricacies, together with the imperti- 
nence of innumerable canals continually stopping your progress, (and 
as often, of course, provoking your patience,) are evils which incline 
you to be o’er hasty in depreciation of the city altogether. 

The cushioned comfort of a gondola we can always have, and at a 
tolerably cheap rate; but a wander “ by hedge-row elms and hillocks 
green” we must not look to have. There is indeed a plot of ground 
called Giardini Publichi, where grass and gravel may be found in hum- 
ble apology for an Arcadia, though it rather puts us in mind of a ship’s 
deck covered with vistas of flower-pots. It is too cockneyish. A “ rus 
in urbe” is not to be endured; a “rus in mare” is still worse. To the 
Venetians, however, anything in the shape of vegetation and foliage 
must be acceptable, and it serves as the object of a walk, at all events. 

Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, Venice is a delightful place, though 
its charms are not exactly calculated to invigorate the mind. The 
syuare of St. Mark, on a fine summer evening, is singularly gay; and 
its aspect “ when day-light sets,” the moon and stars above, pleasure 
and its syrens below, together with the real beauty of the scene itself, 
—perhaps too enchanting. 

The ladies of Venice yield to none in the arts of fascination, and, in 
common with the Italian females in general, seem to possess many 
charming qualities, not including that of propriety on certain points. 
The semblance of modesty veils their faultiness to the free common eye ; 
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but the disguise is thrown off in the gondola—that symbol of luxury 
and intrigue. 

On the evening before I quitted Venice, the moonlight revelries of 
St. Mark’s Square were such, as, for the preceding three weeks, had 
been suspended: by the prevalence of cold or rainy weather. As the 
great Doctor says, ‘‘ we do everything for the ast time with regret ;” 
and § had as much difficulty to take leave of this extraordinary scene, 
as; when I quitted the Venus de Medici. The Austrian band gave full 
foree: to the beauties of Rossini; and while our ears drank in the sweets 
of harmony, our eyes. wandered o’er such a galaxy of “ earth-treading 
stars,” that it was impossible not to declare, at the time, that Venus 
was the patroness of Italy. Such forms and habiliments! such easy, 
courteous manners! such outward propriety and seeming modesty ! 
—but is it seeming only ? 

“ O, then, heav’n mocks itself!” 


At half-past nine o’clock, there was a threat from the envious skies 
of a coming shower. The band retired, and the assembly began to se- 
parate ; some few to their houses, many to. the theatres ; while the cof- 
fee-houses and arcades received the rest. ‘‘ One more turn,” said I to 
myself,—and I took it: but “ appetite grew by what it fed on;” and 
fearful of fascination, [ ran off to my lodgings. 

Venice, singular in itself, is full of peculiarities. No carriages,—no 
horses (except the four brass ones at St. Mark’s),—cleanliness, and the 
gondola. The scarcity of English is likewise a striking singularity at 
Venice, so observable after leaving Florence and Rome ; nor, indeed, 
can you consider yourself thoroughly abroad till you arrive here. An 
Englishman with a cicerone behind him is occasionally seen pacing across 
the great square; but none except the professional ever remain here. 

My expectations concerning Italy were, in one particular, till I ar- 
rived at Venice, much disappointed. I allude to the scarcity and in- 
difference of the street music in most Italian towns. Neither at Flo- 
rence nor Rome did I hear any outdoor performances equal to that of 
our itinerant musicians at London, much less indicating the musical 
genius of the nation. At Venice, however, there is much, and much 
that is good. Small bands, organs, guitars, and singing, are heard at 
all times and in all quarters; with 


“ Sounds of lutes and mandolins 
To steal young hearts away.” 


I was much surprised at the extraordinary tameness. of a flock of 
pigeons, which is to be seen continually in the precincts of St. Mark's. 
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These birds fly about the heads of the passengers, or run along the 
pavement, nothing afraid of too near an approximation to the tyrant, 
man :—now settling in the place of rendezvous at one corner of the 
square, the residence of an old lady who presides over them as queen 
and protector, providing them at stated hours with a crummy repast, 
and so, by her mediation, familiarizing the tenants of the air with the 
lords of the earth. ‘The police even extend to them their protection, 
and immediately arrest any one who shall be guilty of avicide among 
them. No wonder, indeed, that love should abound in Venice—the 
court of Venus and her doves !—such Jove as it is. But the sun is here 
too hot to permit the formation of a single icicle 
“ on Dian’s temple.” 

Saint Mark's Day.—On the 25th of April, all visiters having 
“‘ music in their souls” attend the service at St. Mark’s church. Due . 
honours are done to the patron saint of Venice on his day, and the mu- 
sical part of the ceremony is always excellent in every respect. The 
selection, when I attended, comprised every variety from the gloomy 
to the cheerful, the delicate to the grand. Added to a delightful organ 
were many wind and string instruments, and voices as fine as possible. 
This church is in its construction particularly adapted to give full effect 
to music. The sound is confined within a reasonable space, and the 
domes, together with the smooth surface and rounded angles of the 
interior throughout, contribute perhaps materially to the perfection of 
harmony. 

Amid the youth and beauty assembled on the evening of this day in 
St. Mark’s Square, one of my fair countrywomen stood pre-eminent,— 
not more from the mild loveliness which rendered her the subject of uni- 
versal observation, than from the sweet modesty which disabled her from 
encountering it. An Italian gentleman who was walking with me, and 
who spoke English tolerably, observed that there was something very 
pleasing to foreigners in our fair compatriots,— They are so decent,” 
said he. The word said much—more than it means in England. 





HINTS TO AMATEURS IN THE STUDY OF LANDSCAPE. 


Turret is no mistake more common with amateurs, who would be 
considered off-hand sketchers of landscape, than to suppose that a 
specious manual dexterity will suffice to represent the real scene which 


they affect to delineate, with anything in the shape of intelligence. 
Vor. II.—No. 11. 20 
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. Feeling desirous fully to impress our remarks upon the understand- 
ing of the amateur artist, we beg to illustrate the foregoing observation 
by what experience has proved in numberless instances. 

From the period when the Rev. Mr. Gilpin published his very in- 
teresting series of volumes on forest scenery, lake scenery, and other 
works upon the charm of landscape, it has been the prevailing custom 
with English people to become tourists; and from this period we may 
date the general disposition evinced amongst the higher circles for con- 
versing upon the subject of the picturesque. 

Who has not visited the lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland ? 
and who has not made the tour of South and North Wales?—No 
sooner had the restoration of peace thrown open the continent of Eu- 
rope, than the same spirit that ledso many in search of the picturesque 
at home, urged them to travel on the same pursuit abroad :—hence 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Holland, and other countries, 
have been explored ; and a thousand amateur artists have sketched the 
romantic, the classic, and the rural scenery, which has abounded in 
almost every province in the course of their route. We have seen 
thousands of these sketches ; but we owe it to truth to say, that almost 
without exception,—such has been the want of intelligence amongst 
these hosts of sketchers, and such, consequently, the incoherencies of 
the sketches themselves, in the crowded portfolios that have been 
thrust upon our enduring patience,—that we have scarcely beheld one 
in a hundred from which an artist could infer sufficient meaning to 
render it, with his utmost perception and skill, a resemblance of the 
scene which it pretended to represent. 

What should seem the more strange to those who may not happen 
to be in the secret is, that these sketchers, according to the dicta of 
“* self and company,” have all been “ taught to draw” by some “ noted 
master ;” and that these foreign excursions were partly undertaken to 
afford these enlightened travellers an exercise of their graphic powers, 
though covertly, to astound their expecting relatives and friends at 
home, who anxiously watched for their return. ‘ 

It might reasonably be supposed that a moderate share of conimon 
sense would have sufficed to open the eyes of these sketching tourists, 
on comparing these delineations of what they had seen through their 
own optics, with the views of the same places as delineated by artists. 
But no, they have hitherto passed current, through the flattery or igno- 
rance of those by whom they were surrounded, and help to fill a notable 
space in a lady’s album. 

Tt is some small consolation however to know, that the rage for this 
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folly and self-conceit is upon the wane; for judgment is certainly ad- 
vancing, touching these matters, since the diffusion of taste through 
the Landscape Annuals: arid the sterling merits of landscape art are 
rendered so strikingly obvious in the scenes represented therein, that 
the exposure of many an amateur’s portfolio amounts to an exposure 
of the want of sense, as well as want of taste, of those who venture to 
lay them upon their tables. 

Now, had those who have bestowed so much money upon their sons 
and daughters, in having them taught to daub in paints instead of 
learning to draw, possessed a tithe of that sagacity which they manifest 
in all common worldly affairs, this lamentable result could never have 
occurred. Indeed, we know of no folly comparable with this; for in 
all the other affairs of life, amongst what is termed the superior class, 
the quid pro quo is as sharply looked after in Great Britain, from John 
o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End, as in any other enlightened empire be- 
neath the sun. It is, as we have preached before, in our island alone 
where Fine Art is so completely a dead letter. Any charlatan, dub- 
bing himself artist, may, by specious management, persuade parent, 
guardian, or preceptor, that he can teach the art of drawing, and he is 
employed accordingly. 

Had the youths to whom we allude, been taught upon the regular 
principles of the art, or had they commenced upon the plan which we 
recommended in the preceding Number, we should have derived no 
small gratification from turning over the leaves of their travelling port- 
folios; for therein should we have found interesting delineations of 
scenes which it may be our fate in reality never to behold. We scarcely 
know a gratification surpassing that which we have felt in travelling 
over the ground again, as it were, with an intelligent tourist, whose 
pencil, by a sort of magic, places us upon the very site whereon he in 
ecstasy beheld the sublime and beautiful of Nature. 

It may be worthy observation that this sketching folly is not confined 
to the youthful tourists, who, travelling with papa and mamma, thus 
caricature Nature with their pencils: there are grown children, six feet 
high, who ramble amongst the ‘‘ regions pitoresque,” and spoil paper 
in like manner, with that incurable inveteracy which, to be obliged to 
endure, is nauseating to good taste and insulting to common under- 
standing. It is, we verily believe, only in the pursuits of graphic art 
that amateurs ean be found whose vanity and presumption claim ape 
plause for such egregious exposures of their incapacity. 

It seldom happens, we may safely aver, that an amateur musician, 
vocal or instrumental, who has really studied the art, is found so far 
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forgetful of what he owes to his own reputation,—to say nothing of his 
respect for high professional talent,—as to expose his or her vocal or 
instrumental powers, without the kind condescension of intreaty, when 
in the presence of a professor. No,—musicians would not endure 
such presumption. 

Why then, may we ask, do amateur artists so unblushingly obtrude 
their graphic attempts upon the attention of the professional painter ? 
Surely he is entitled, by virtue of his talent, to the same respect as the 
musician. Were an amateur singer spontaneously so to set squalling 
out of tune her own composition, or that of any one else ; or an amateur 
violinist to exhibit his incapacity by scraping on the fiddle in the pre- 
sence of a distinguished composer, he would instanter behold the veri- 
table personification of Hogarth’s enraged musician stopping his ears, 
in self-preservation, from the endurance of such discordance ; and thus 
expose the vain-glorious performer to the derision of those by whom 
she (the lady), or he (the gentleman), were surrounded, even in the midst 
of a crowded drawing-room. 

Strange as it may appear,—in the same drawing-room were the same 
parties to exhibit their miserable scrawls in graphic art to a first-rate 
painter, and he, on having a portfolio of graphic trash thrust before him, 
were to shut his eyes, or manifest his impatience by the single eja- 
culation, Pshaw! he would be voted a brute and a bore, or perchance 
an insufferable coxcomb. 

If the question were asked, why the painter is expected passively to 
endure such an insult upon his understanding, whilst the musician is 
allowed by universal courtesy to express his actual contempt at the 
presumption of pretenders to his Art? it might puzzle even a philoso- 
pher to supply an answer: for he may have never contemplated the 
possibility of the existence of such an anomaly, particularly where the 
folly is most prevalent, —in the coteries of the higher class of society. 

We, however, without pretending to rank amongst philosophers, have 
witnessed so much of this prevailing ignorance and conceit, as to be 
enabled to account for what, to indifferent observers, might well appear 
——unaccountable. The art of music is sufficiently understood by almost 
every one who moves in the sphere of which we speak, to enable them 
to judge between what is good and what is below mediocrity in that 
art ; whilst the art of drawing is understood by very few indeed of 
that same class,—to their shame be it proclaimed. Hence the specious 
graphic inanities that are thus industriously manufactured by vanity and 
self-sufficiency are received as emanations of “ amateur genius” by the 
supereminently ignorant polite; and pass current for happy efforts of 
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Lady Arabella’s, or My Lord’s, or Sir Peter’s “ very extraordinary na- 
tural taste for painting.” We repeat, that it is in this country of boasted 
intellect alone, that such unblushing pretension and folly has ever been 
endured; aye! upheld by the potency of Fashion, even in the very age 
in which the British School of Art has, by rapid progression, attained to 
that excellence in every branch of painting, which has acquired for its 
professors the admiration of all the people of the other civilized re- 
gions of the earth. 

Painting has aptly been pronounced the “ language of the eye,” and 
still more impressively the “ universal language.” Such it certainly is; 
but most strange to say, to English optics it is all but unknown hiero- 
glyphic. No one, however, who is capable of reflection, who would 
employ his thoughts upon the subject,—and surely it is one worthy of 
consideration,—could be surprised at this; when it is known that the 
culture of the Fine Arts in Great Britain has been a subject beneath 
the wisdom of our great rulers both in church and state to bestow as 
it should seem even a thought upon; whilst at every table, surrounded 
by those who by courtesy are denominated the Great, the artists of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and those of Italy, and other states, of 
times less remote, have been, and still are, the unceasing subject of 
conversation, and their works objects of wonder and admiration. 

The illustrious Right Honourable William Pitt, conversing upon the 
subject with the late Mr. Owen,—the prime minister at the time sitting 
to that distinguished painter for his portrait, observed,—‘ I exceedingly 
regret that I am so entirely ignorant of the Fine Arts; and, had I any 
control over the system of the education of the patrician youth, 1 should 
take care that they cultivated the study of drawing,—not only as one of 
the most intelligent and generally useful of arts, but as it would open 
to the mind in every change of place, a new and most extensive source 
of delight. I have formed this opinion upon the rational pleasure, the 
happy resource which I have observed has been derived by those 
amongst my friends, who have a taste for the pursuits of art, in their 
hours of relaxation from public business ; and the solace which it has 
continued to be to many enlightened men, when they have entirely re- 
tired from public affairs.—Such men are the most to be envied, for to 
them perhaps their latter years are the happiest of their lives.” 

Had this great statesman lived in days of peace, he perhaps might 
have used his influence in favour of the Arts:—Would that he had! 
for doubtless, then, able professors of drawing would have formed a 
part of the establishment at all our public schools. As it is, the clergy 
are the preceptors of our patrician youth. They teach languages, it is 
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true,—the dead languages particularly; but the language of the eye, 
the universal language, to the wisdom of the great rulers of the church 
is also entirely a dead letter. 

To return from this digression to the subject of studying landscape 
from Nature ;—and as it refers to sketching or making first studies, we 
would refer the student to the large folio volume of Studies by Claude 
de Loraine, deposited in the Print-room at the British Museum. 

By an attentive observation of these, the intelligent student will rea- 
dily discover that this renowned painter did not acquire his knowledge 
by a superficial noting down with his chalk or crayon the objects which 
he selected as part of his beautiful compositions: on the contrary, he 
will perceive with what careful fidelity he copied what he sought. 

One Study, represents a pollard-tree, which is executed in a brown 
colour, with a pen. In this the ramification of each branch, the ele- 
gance of the foliage, the form and texture of each irregularity of sur- 
face on the bark, the tortuosities of the root, the creeping plants that 
entwine the body of the tree, and the weeds that grow at its base, are 
defined with that individuality and characteristic truth which constitute 
a Study, (though only simply shadowed with the same brown tint,) that 
cannot be contemplated but with delight. It is a Study which every 
lover of Art would desire to possess, if he were wealthy, almost at any 
price. 

Now this Study is so simple, and the process by which it was effected 
so easily comprehensible, that any intelligent youth imbued with a right 
feeling for Art, could take a pencil and sketch a similar object from 
Nature, and then with a pen and brown colour of the same tint, with a 
hair pencil, soon acquire the power of doing the like: and having so 
done, the effort would amply repay him; for he would not only have 
obtained sensible improvement by his well-directed diligence, but be in 
possession of a study serviceable to the latest period of his practice as 
a landscape painter. The student would moreover experience the gra- . 
tification of having effected something to show to real judges of art, 
which they could not behold without an expression of that pleayure 
which all feel, and all acknowledge when looking over a collection of 
genuine Studies from Nature. It is by the production of studies thus 
wrought, that the tyro obtains that legitimate praise so eminently grate~ 
ful to receive, because it is a free offering presented by judgment at 
the shrine of desert. 

This book of Claude's affords many other specimens of his method of 
seeing Nature, certain of which are very instructive ; as they show with 
what ease and perspicuity he imitated the form, and light and shadow 
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of masses of rock, banks, and detached large stones, as objects to in- 
troduce in his fore-grounds. With reference to his Studies for general 
composition, though apparently slight in execution, yet nothing is really 
slighted, as every passage therein is the effect of that just observation 
which produces fitness, and those delightful amenities which prevail in 
his best landscape compositions. 

We need not advert alone to the Studies of this celebrated painter, 
however, as.exemplars for the amateur student of landscape ; for al- 
though half a century ago the British artists were constrained to look 
at his pictures and his prints, and those of other landscape-painters of 
the foreign schools of old, for the principles of art,—yet such have been 
the advances made of late in this species of design by the painters of 
our own school, as to supersede the necessity for seeking exemplars 
amongst the works of the ancients. 

The amateur student then, who feels desirous to improve himself in 
the principles of composition, cannot employ his talent more beneficially 
than in copying from the work entitled Liber Studiorum, in which he 
will find the best examples of every species of landscape composition, 
represented with that mastery and intelligence which cannot fail to 
open his eyes to the beauties of Nature, and at the same time supply his 

mind with the best principles of Art. 

In recommending this particular practice, we do not insist upon the 
necessity of copying every subject of the extensive series; but we cer- 
tainly should recommend the student to copy all those which most 
strikingly illustrate the class under which they are designated. This 
task should be accomplished by an attentive imitation of each in 
form and execution, and particularly as to effect; for being wrought 
in one colour, they supply the best and most luminous examples of 
the theory of light and shadow that can be found in any single graphic 
work, 

Doubtless many an amateur student would consider this mode of 
practice a task of unvaried drudgery; but he may nevertheless rest 
assured, that by the exertion of sufficient resolution to combat the dif- 
ficulty, irksome as it may at first appear, the practice would soon be 
found no less pleasing than useful; for there is a constantly increasing 
delight experienced in the creative power of the pencil as the tyro de- 
velops the capacities of this delightful art. Of one thing, however, he 
may be assured, that without a determination to study on legitimate 
principles, it is mere vanity and waste of time to attempt to draw. It 
is accountable entirely from the want of determination to pursue the 
study of drawing thus methodically, that so many amateur artists con- 
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sume so much paper, and devote so great a portion of their time, in 
effecting nothing worthy the name of Art. 

Those amateurs, however, who would commence their studies upon 
this reasonable plan, would imperceptibly obtain a freedom of style, by 
that energy in the use of the pencil, which practice like this alone can 
accomplish. Having thus used themselves to copy with fidelity the 
form and character of every object in the prototype, and the power of 
combining the whole in a picture in chiar’-oscuro, then, and not till 
then, is he fitly prepared to commence colouring. 

It is now that the able professor of the art should be required to 
direct the future studies of the tyro, who having acquired the use of his 
tools, and therewith the power of expressing with facility form, and 
light and shadow in all its gradations, he has only to exert a further 
gradual extension of the same faculties, to produce the same effects with 
the scientific arrangements of colours. 

How so many professors of our water-colour painting have acquired 
that excellence in colouring, so generally obvious in the works which we 
daily behold, is a theme that might worthily employ the most intelligent 
pen. » 

Amongst the first who really produced effective drawings, and who 
worked with facility, was William Payne. It is true that he was a 
mannerist ; yet he represented many scenes in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth, with their pictorial amenities, by a most vigorous light and 
shadow. Some of his small drawings, descriptive of the sea-coast of 
Devon and Cornwall, with the many bays stretching from the fore- 
ground beach, and swelling into the distant horizon, were masterly and 
pleasing traits of water-colour art. We remember some of his early 
drawings that were captivating from the vigour with which they were 
executed, and the sunny brightness and aerial perspective which pre- 
vailed throughout. His scenery in the slate quarries at Plympton, (near 
the birth-place of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ) obtained the admiration of that 
great painter. Mr. Payne’s talent, though of high promise, was wasted 
in teaching the sons and daughters of the higher classes all that was 
meretricious in art. His style was easy to comprehend ;—-it was showy, 
and the coteries of fashion and the votaries of novelty patronized it 
with a furor that is scarcely to be matched in the annals of modern 
charlatanry. 

The process, nevertheless, in the hands of a skilful artist, was capable 
of producing works agreeable to the eye, and valuable in proportion to 
the taste with which they were designed and executed ; although its 
ingenious inventor degenerated into a style of insufferable mannerism. 
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The chiar’-oscuro of this style was principally wrought by the use of 
a compound colour denominated “ Payne’s gray.” With this and a 
mixture of indigo the sky was prepared, and the distant mountains laid- 
in; the middle-ground was effected with the gray alone ; and the fore- 
ground was prepared with lamp-black or Indian-ink. These materials 
working freely, and combining in a pleasing harmony of simple light 
and shadow, afforded a ready preparation for Mr. Payne’s process of 
colouring ;—and simple enough assuredly it was. The sky was warmed 
with a wash of gambouge and light red, or mineral red, precipitated in 
that yellow pigment. The rocks, banks, and fore-ground, were strongly 
tinted with burnt-sienna and yellow-ochre; and the trees, shrubs, and 
grass, were coloured by the varieties of greens compounded of burnt- 
sienna, indigo, and gambouge. Thus prepared, the vigour of the finishing 
on the bark of trees, on the rocks, the irregularities of the fore-ground, 
and other near objects, was superadded by touches of Vandyck-brown, 
or Cologne-earth. 

How many waggon-loads of woven elephant and imperial, “‘ ye gods!” 
were consumed by amateur artists in the reign of King George the 
Third, of blessed memory, in practising the elegant art of drawing— 
a-la-Payne! 

It is from this memorable epoch of folly we may. deduce the origin 
of that careless and corrupt style which, aided and abetted by artists 
whose better judgment should have contemned so fraudulent a prac- 
tice, has misled the judgment of those who were “ taught to draw,” 
degraded the teacher, and rendered “amateur art” ridiculously con- 
temptible. 





ON IMITATION.* 


Imrration is a powerful and universal system in life: it forms an amal~ 
gamation in the nature of every individual, from the highest to the lowest, 
from infancy to manhood ; whether as a person moving only in circles 
of privacy, or pursuing the various occupations of society which tend 
to his exaltation and reputation,—in all it is equally influential. 
Painting being an imitative art, its essential and leading concentra- 
tion, the embodying of all visible and external nature, as well as the 
creations of fancy and visions of the imagination,—which too must 
always be judged by the acknowledged opinion of what is natural,— 


* From a Correspondent. 
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requires the clearest discrimination in its actions. Nature is the mistress 
of the Art; and to her must the painter always first direct his attention, 
though the emanations from that source are ever various in their de- 
grees of excellence ; being more or less beautiful and grand, mean and 
insipid, according to the intellectual vigour and acute perceptive powers 
of the genius or mind, through the medium of which it is either sub- 
stantiated on canvas or vivified in marble. : 

Being so prone to be merely followers rather than leaders, it forms 
one indubitable sign by which to estimate the genius of a painter, when 
we can trace in how far he has avoided servile imitation, and invested 
with the charms of originality those characters, scenes, or partial beau- 
ties extracted from others. That this extraction is allowable in paint- 
ing, there are many authorities in its favour. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose to extract one :—“ If we were forbid to make use of the 
advantages which our predecessors afford us, the Art would be always 
to begin, and consequently remain always in its infant state ; and it is 
a common observation, that no art was ever invented and carried to 
perfection at the same time *.” 

But to bring us entirely to reason and sobriety,—let it be observed, 
that a painter must not only be of necessity an imitator of the works of 
Nature, which alone is sufficient to dispel this phantom of inspiration, 
but he must be as necessarily an imitator of the works of other painters. 
This appears more humiliating, but is equally true: and no man can 
be an artist, whatever he may suppose, upon any other terms. 

Imitators may be classed under two heads: viz. Those who apply to 
the works of others as a ground to extend and enlarge their own inven- 
tions, as the stimulant that actuates them to further efforts; as it is “by 
being conversant with the inventions of others that we learn to invent ; 
as by reading the thoughts of others we learn to think + :”—and Those 
who, from a paucity and weakness of intellectual power, fly to the 
imaginings of others as a refuge and cover for their own imbecility. 
The first views everything with the eye and feelings of genius and en- 
thusiasm; the second, with hampered servility and mannerism.— Ge- 
nius,” says Fuseli, “ may adopt, but never steals.” Thus many of the 
figures in the Cartoons of Raphael are a type of those in the works of 
Masaccio ; but in the Cartoons they are no longer recognised as Ma- 
saccio’s, the divine genius of Raphael having invested them with ori- 
ginality.—In our progress through this article it is almost superfluous 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses—the Sixth. 
+ Ibid. 
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to dwell on instances or proofs to demonstrate when and where imita- 
tion may be permitted and tolerated: but we are chiefly desirous of 
laying open the sophistry and limping powers of those decrepid minds 
who swell the train of Fine Art,—who thinking that, by partially and 
superficially imbibing the manner and style of a great man, the mantle 
of inspiration has alighted on them, and the Temple of Fame been thrown. 
open for their admission. No imitation can be beautiful or pleasing if the 
follower rank not as equal or even superior to the master in talent 
and genius, The genius of Reynolds invests with individual identity the 
various acknowledged groups and single figures which he adopted from 
the works of his great predecessors, and still presented (to use his own 
words) “ that original air which every work undoubtedly ought always 
to have.” It was by this mighty power of the mind, that from a paltry 
wood-cut on a ballad he raised the superstructure of his exquisite por- 
trait of ‘The Marquis of Granby.’ It was his genius that out of acci- 
dental circumstances produced his picture of ‘The Children in the 
Wood*.’. It was not imitation which was the cause of his greatness 
and originality, but innate talent and power of mind. How, then, can 
those who only perceive the superficies of an artist ever expect to en- 
joy the like reputation? Mediocre originality is at all times preferable 
to a scattered and mangled imitation. Our advice, then, is,—Imitate 
no single artist, but let your mind roam to every quarter of the uni- 
verse; “to find,” as Sir Joshua says, “excellences, however dis- 
persed ; to discover beauties, however concealed by the multitude of 
defects with which they are surrounded.” This should be the direct 
and continual aim of true genius. But if, on the contrary, you lay the 
“flattering unction to your soul,” that immortality of reputation here- 
after, and brilliant success of the present, will attend you by merely 
imitating a single painter, however great,—futile are your expectations ! 
“‘ He who submits to follow is not made to precede,” is the pithy re- 
mark of the caustic Fuseli. 

If we look back but to the interval of time since the death of 
Reynolds, and ask, Where now is the remembrance or reputation of his 
numerous imitators ? the answer comes, That they are already shrouded 
in the gloom of oblivion ; only one name floats on the surface of time 
—Hoppner. Hoppner was talented—endowed with originality, he 
imitated with discrimination, not in the blindness of infatuation. He 
chose Reynolds as his model in style, in the principles of the Art, as 
Reynolds himself based his on the Venetian school of colour and chiar’- 


* Vide Northcote's Life of Reynolds. 
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oscuro ; because the formation of liis mind bore an innate tendency to’ 
colour. rather than form, and allied to his own as much of the grand 
style as possibly could be infused: for he says, “ A man does not 
always practise that which he esteems the best, but does that which 
he can best do ;” therefore, merely imitating the superficial, the general 
style—-devoid of the principles—of a great painter, his followers im- 
bibed_ but his defects, united to their own inanities and feebleness. 

To enrol ourselves amongst the disciples and followers of a leading 
great painter is just and commendable ; but then the principles of the 
art, not of the man, the general beauties of his style, should be our aim ; 
not indiscriminate imitation, not an attempt to pass the spurious off- 
spring of our abortion as his bond fide production. This is the great 
bane of imitation,— that the aim is centered only in one point. ‘ Com- 
pilation is the lowest degree in Art; but let him who means to borrow 
with impunity, follow the statesman’s maxim, ‘Strip the mean, and 
spare the great.’” Again, “ He ought to possess some himself, who 
attempts to make use of borrowed excellence ; a golden goblet ona 
beggar’s table serves only to expose its companion of lead.” Such are 
the thoughts of Fuseli, and their truth is apparent enough. 

Fuseli again says, ‘‘ The imitator seldom mounts to the investigation 
of the principles that formed his model ; the copier probably never :” 
and consequently in their every production the paucity of their inven- 
tive powers is laid bare. An examination into the differences and de- 
grees of genius, mind and talent, ought to form a primary object before 
imitating the style or manner of another. A further inquiry on this 
head will lead us into the disquisition of differences of genius, That 
there exists this modification and difference of intellectual power is so 
evident, that it were almost superfluous to attempt its demonstration ; 
were it not that there are individuals who support the absurd dogma of 
universal equality of mind, and that nothing is required but constant 
labour and unceasing perseverance, to rank the individual amongst the 
most gifted of every profession. If such then is the case, whence pro- 
eeeds the variety of pursuits, the contentions of argument, and the dif- 
ferences of merit (if only confining the question to painting) that exist 
in. the world? How comes it, then, that in the Arts there has been no 
second M. Angelo, Raphael or Masaccio, Corregio, Titian or Tinto- 
retto ; no second Rembrandt, Rubens or Vandyke, Claude, Vernet, 
Poussin or Jouvenet? Whence is it that in England there has been 
no second Reynolds, Wilson, or Gainsborough? Are we to be told, 
Because individuals have not laboured to compete with them? No: 
another answer is plain; They possessed not the genius. Nature is 
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sparing of her gifts ; there must be always an activity, a spirit of emu- 
lation in life; and it is not compatible with the metaphysical and invi- 
sible destinies of man, or his organization, that every one should be 
enabled to attain the pinnacle of an immortal reputation, and com- 
mand the universal admiration of ages, The springs of the movement 
of civilization and society are almost imperceptible,—for it is the few 
who direct the many; from that narrow source emanate the tone, 
manners, and varied pursuits of life. It would lead us too far from 
the main point of our essay—TImitation—to proceed in any further dis- 
quisition on the qualities of genius. : 
It is our earnest wish to convince the young students in Art, of the 
fallacy of their ideas,—their anticipations of success by being in any de- 
gree the imitator of another, however excellent that artist may have 
been. The style of Reynolds is luxuriant, and undoubtedly brilliant, 
captivating, and in some degree pernicious ; because the ignorant imi- 
tator blindly imagines that those external effects are the produce only 
of manual dexterity : not thinking that, abstractedly, it is not the hand 
but the mind which paints,—the hand is but an inferior agent acting un- 
der a controlling invisible power. In Reynolds himself are concentrated 
the beauties and riches of many, not one more predominant than an- 
other, and over the whole reigns the magic spell of originality. But 
where would have been his reputation if Rubens alone had been his 
idol, or Vandyke or Titian, or indeed any particular individual? We 
have before said that Hoppner partakes of the general style of Rey- 
nolds ; .but he possessed a sufficiency of individual talent still to pre- 
serve for his works the regard and attention of posterity. Even an artist 
of our own time, whom we have lately lost, Jackson, is classed as a fol- 
lower of Reynolds's style. To these the imitation is limited. But not 
the most bigoted admirer of the other can cast a single reflection hu- 
miliating to the genius of Jackson: his colouring is his own; his 
manner of light and. shade, his attitudes, his drawing,—all disclaim any 
servility of imitation. Reynolds was the genius who broke through 
the darkness that enveloped the Arts: he discovered new paths to its 
successful acquirement, and transmitted as a legacy to his successors 
the fruits of that discovery, embodied in his paintings. Jackson, un- 
hampered by self-conceit, untrammelled by mannerisim, caught the in- 
spired feeling, and determined to endeavour to portray Nature through 
the same medium and by those principles practised by Reynolds, and 
succeeded. The meretricious brilliancy of Lawrence has for a time all 
but obscured the high genius of Jackson; but the effervescence of 
Fashion must evaporate, and the latter claim superior homage. 
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In the style of Lawrence there is so little of general beauties derived 
from superior masters, and so predominant a sameness and feeling of self, 
that he above most others should be avoided as a model for imitation. 
That artist who never stretches his thoughts beyond the narrow con- 
fines of his own ideas, can never embody in his paintings a sufficiency of 
intellect to influence posterity in his favour. Lawrence is beautiful in 
himself; but the moment he is tried by the severe test of comparison 
with others, his power vanishes, and the charm is broken. On this 
account then we would exhort all young artists not to look to him; if 
they do, they will but catch his meretriciousness unaided by a particle of 
his intuitive talent. Jt was his misfortune to be able to paint ere he 
was enabled to think: impelled by a strong intuitive precocity, goaded 
on by thoughtless parents and worldly circumstances,—when reason 
opened to his mind the beauties of nature and art, he had become so 
mannered, so hampered to his own ideas, that at the time of life when 
as an artist his style should have been formed, he had to unlearn the 
fallacious habits of his youth ;—from this cause proceeded his reluctance 
to visit Rome*. Far be it from us to say aught unjustly severe against 
his memory. To his virtues as a man we are fully alive; to his merits 
as a painter we are fully sensible: but having filled so prominent a 
station in life, he must necessarily be subjected to a severity of compa- 
rison from which more humble spirits remain free. Again: we exhort 
artists in portrait to refrain from servile imitation, especially of Law- 
rence ;—as to those who have already committed themselves beyond 
redemption, we have only to say that they are lost ‘for ever. Un- 
fortunately our annual Exhibitions, either at the Royal Academy, Bri- 
tish Institution, or Society of British Artists, bear painful testimony to 
this perverted taste, to this blind system of “ follow my leader.” And 
what do we see? Do we discover that innate elegance of feeling (the 
only essential which supports him,) which flows in Lawrence! No: no- 
thing but his blue and white skies, his red curtains, his scattered whites 
and lights, and his dabs of black and brown for hair, and meretricious 
ornaments of bracelets, chains and eye-glasses. And by such means 
our portrait-painters hope “ to mount to glory.” We could point 
out the most rank of the imitators of the day, but it would be invidious 
and unpleasant; it should be our aim to conciliate rather than provoke. 
Some other time, if these pages meet with favour, we may give our 
further thoughts on Imitation, touching historical, familiar and land- 
scape painting, and what ought really to form the principle of imitation. 


* Vide Library of the Fine Arts, vol. i. p. 463. 
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Art.—Although definitions and aphorisms are of no immediate practical 
service in themselves, and the less so in proportion as they are exten- 
sively valuable, and afford a basis for the superstructure of other know- 
ledge, they are useful as a kind of regulating scale, by which we measure 
and determine with tolerable accuracy, minuter or particular circum- 
stances. Itis of importance, therefore, that such scale should be intel- 
ligible and exact ; otherwise the more we have recourse to it, the more 
are we apt to err. What then, in its strict and legitimate sense, is Art ? 
What are its characteristics ?—I have never met with a definition that 
has satisfied me; and, perhaps, my own may prove equally unsatis- 
factory to others, although to myself it appears incontrovertible. Com- 
paring it with Science or mere knowledge, I would describe Art antithe- 
tically thus :—Art is self-existent, imaginative, and creative: Science 
for the most part merely mnemonic; storing up facts and data with 
which Art and Philosophy—which latter stands in nearly the same re- 
lationship to Science as Art itself—-afterwards operate. Science fur- 
nishes the instruments and materials: Art afterwards employs them ; 
fashioning them to other purposes ; and so, in return, supplying Science 
with new data, and adding to the previous stock of accumulated know- 
ledge. Science, again, chiefly collects or analyses, while Art composes. 
There is a Science of poetry, and of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music, &c., as well as an Art. “The difference between them is, that 
the Science is communicable, the other not. The Science is the mere 
mechanical part of any art, requiring no more than ordinary, or at least 
no extraordinary, capacity and application to attain it. The mechanism 
of: poetical, is quite as learnable as that of prose composition; but 
poetry itself cannot be taught. So is it likewise with every one of the 
’ other Arts. To assert the contrary would be to maintain that you 
can teach what is yet unknown and undiscovered; for as Art is but 
another name for that creative energy which gives existence to original 
feelings and ideas, it manifests itself only by production. The beauties 
once created or discovered, may to a greater or less extent be copied 
or imitated without any such poetic power. But this apprehension of 
excellences in works of art, valuable as it is in itself, is not Art, pro- 
perly so termed: it is only Taste; which may be defined to be, the 
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power of appreciating and relishing what Art spontaneously produces. 
Taste, again, may be formed, and afterwards gradually improved by 
cultivation ; after which, should any degree of the faculty of Art be ly- 
ing dormant in the mind, it will most probably awaken it, and call it 
into action. Nor is Taste confined merely to passive enjoyment ; it is 
its province also to direct and correct the creative impulse. Without 
the guidance of ‘Taste, either innate or acquired, Art will misapply its 
energies, and exhaust itself in profitless luxuriance : it will indeed be 
fruitful, but it will bring forth only abortions or monsters. Art, then, 
I would say, cannot be reduced ‘to didactic precepts, and consequently 
. cannot be attained by them. It does not, however, follow that because 
instruction and the study founded upon it are insufficient to form the 
artist, they are therefore useless in themselves :—they afford the pabulum 
for art ; or rather, they are to the culture of the future artist, what the 
plough is to the future harvest. The plough is neither the seed nor the 
corn,—no more is manure: but the ploughshare and the compost prepare 
and fertilize the land. In like manner, although no external aid can 
supply the creative energy where Nature has not bestowed it, wherever 
it does exist it will be more likely to be roused by external stimulus, 
and cannot fail to be improved by the process of diligent study. What- 
ever, too, may be the general opinion to the contrary, it may be af- 
firmed, that he is most likely to be really original, whc has made himself 
acquainted beforehand with the masterpieces in the art to which he ap- 
plies himself; because he will then perceive in what direction he can 
strike out a new and untrodden path for himself, and how he may best 
achieve what his predecessors have left untouched. Study alone, too, 
or accompanied only with that lower degree of mental energy termed 
talent, may produce both skill and taste, which are certainly qualities 
not to be despised.—Art, then, may be briefly defined as the outward 
manifestation of genius and feeling: and as even talent necessarily im- 
plies a feeling for that to which it devotes itself, and as it is like genius 
rather innate than implanted,—talent likewise is capable of conferring a 
certain value on its productions entitling them to be classed next to 
those of pure art, although in an inferior grade, and separated by an 
impassable interval. 

Nudities in Painting, §c.—It cannot be denied that many painters 
have indulged in a very offensive, not to say gross display of nudities, 
and that too in a very gratuitous and uncalled-for manner; nay, not sel- 
dom in violation of all costume, as well as of the decencies of civilized 
life. The merit of such-works as productions of art, may induce us to 
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tolerate their reprehensible freedoms, and the real artist or connoisseur 
may perhaps contemplate them without any other emotion than that 
excited by their intrinsic beauty. To theireyes such works may be re- 
fined from all sensuality,—I might almost say, must be so refined, by the 
mind they display. All the world, however, do not contemplate paint- 
ings of this description with the eyes of connoisseurs: they have none 
of the enthusiasm of virtuosi; or if they feel any enthusiasm at all, it 
is of a very different description. It may occasionally happen, indeed, 
that our own ideas may be partly in fault ;—still, even admitting the 
maxim “ that to the pure, all things are pure,”—a maxim, by-the-by, 
which some of the Italian masters, and more than could be wished, 
of later ones, seem to have interpreted most literally, in sanction 
of this practice; and also admitting that an overscrupulous prudery, 
or too sensitive tinderiness of ideas may detect indecency where the in- 
nocent see none,—it is always better not to approach too nearly the im- 
perceptible confines which separate impurity from purity. It is of no 
avail for the artist to assure us that he has no mischievous intentions, 
and that the impurity is entirely of our own making. It may be so: 
but let him not lay that flattering unction to his soul ;—at least he has 
no reason to be surprised or angry, should the world venture to question 
his sincerity. Allowing him, however, the advantage of such a plea, 
as far as he himself is concerned ; should his works tend to corrupt and 
debauch the minds of others, they are not the less mischievous, because 
we cannot convict their author of malice prepense, and a criminal ani- 
mus. With regard to such matters, both painters and poets, it must be 
confessed, seem not to be over strait-laced in their notions, but to have 
a tolerably elastic species of morality of their own ;—or if not so ex- 
clusively their own as could, perhaps, be desired, certainly not recon- 
cileable with what is generally understood by the term. To expostu- 
late with those who offend by such pruriency of pencil would, I appre- 
hend, be idle; yet they ought to know that they sin as much against 
good taste, as against good morals, and that they, in fact, address them- 
selves only to the coarse appetite of the coarsest minds, and that by 
ministering to such low taste they cast an almost irredeemable stigma 
upon the art they profess. Neither is downright offensiveness that which 
is most culpable, since such shamelessness carries with it its own correc- 
tion, and must disgust all save those who are already depraved. But 
there is a mode of suggesting lubricous ideas, and of flattering a polluted 
fancy, without alarming by open indecency, or even by indelicacy ;— 
a mode of exciting the foulest thoughts, without startling either the eye 
Vor. If. No. 11. 2Q 
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or the ear. More than one could be named who have shown themselves 
singularly expert proficients in this way, while carefully avoiding the 
nuda verba, whether of the pencil or the pen. Moore’s poetry, for in- 
stance, exquisite as it undoubtedly is in itself, is too often redolent of 
the bagnio.—But a-propos of Moore ; perhaps the following bit from an 


interpolated copy of Byron’s ‘ English Bards,’ will do as well as plain 
prose. 

“ Hovering between a brothel song and psalm, 
To fire the passions yet excite no qualm 
Of prudish conscience, but instil a balm,— 
Hark! how the modern Mahomet there preaches 
To young Desires—stripped of their breeches; — 
Paints in luxurious verse and rainbow hues 
Yet warm yet chaste endearments of the stews. 
Anon, our Mahomet all maudlin grows, 
And as his verse more spiritually flows 
Recants his carnal cant in cordial strain, 
Till, lo! in Moore we've Mother Cole again ! 
He wafts the soul to Heaven upon a sigh,— 
No one knows how, and no one can say why. 
Yet sighs are traitors, as he sure can tell :— 
The sigh dissolves—the soul drops down to hell. 
Come then, indignant Virtue, rudely hiss 
The pimp that panders to such prurient bliss ; 
Unmask his Circe Muse of harlot lore, 
And with just wrath exclaim: Avaunt!—no Moore! 





STAGE PERSPECTIVE.—RITCHIE versus STANFIELD. 


Mr. Lerrcu Rircutz is a rather popular romance-writer, and Italy is 
the land of romance,—voila une raison bien raisonnable why he should 
have been judged a very proper person to furnish the letter-press to 
Stanfield’s views in the Picturesque Annual. Of this task, if we may 
believe what his critics have said of him, he has acquitted himself so 
admirably that his sketches may be deemed a model for future tourists. 

“ What Stanfield drew,” says one of his reviewers, “ Ritchie de- 
scribed ;—described, indeed, is not the word, for he has taken up the 
scenes delineated by the pencil, as matters too lovely to be improved 
by his skill, and connected them by one brilliant string by the magic of 
his narrative.” This, as far as it has meaning, is intended for praise, 
but is expressed with such poetical vagueness that it reminds us of 
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Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s own style. We too say, “ described, indeed, is not 
the word ;” for although our picturesque tourist employs abundance of 
florid colouring, he does not possess the art of delineating the scenes 
and objects to which he introduces us, so as to convey clear and exact 
ideas of them. That he is occasionally happy enough in depicting ge- 
neral impressions we do not dispute; yet, although this is certainly a 
considerable merit in itself, it is not all-sufficient. We may thus be 
amused during the perusal of a volume; but when we close it, we dis- 
cover that of actual information we have gained very little indeed. 

It is not our intention formally to review here, either Mr. Ritchie’s 
or Mr. Stanfield’s portion of the Picturesque Annual, but merely to 
animadvert on a particular subject the former has gratuitously started, 
in treating of which he has expressed some opinions that are anything 
but complimentary to his graphic coadjutor. We must first of all, 
however, be permitted to indulge in one or two casual remarks, for the 
purpose of showing Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s skill in authorship and con- 
noisseurship. On turning over the first page we were startled by “ Dan 
and Beersheba,” the heading to the third. How we were to skip from 
France to Dan and Beersheba we knew not, but were somewhat re- 
lieved, although not particularly pleased at the hoax, on discovering 
that “ Calais and Paris might surely be named as the Dan and Beer- 
sheba!” This may be very ingenious, but is rather coxcombical ; 
neither is it quite original, the same kind of trick being daily practised 
in the papers by the celebrated Blacking Warren. The only excuse we 
can make for Mr, Ritchie is, that it would have been very difficult to 
have found any more appropriate title for the page.—So much for inge- 
nuity: let us now produce a sample of our picturesque author’s veracity. 

‘In London itself,” says he at page 21, “ which the English say is 
the very emporium of intelligence, it would be hard to discover whether 
they are at this moment busier pulling down streets that have been found 
too narrow, or erecting others of precisely the same width!” For a ro- 
mance-writer, whose element is fiction, such a hardy assertion may be 
quite in character: but in a tourist, from whom we have a right to de- 
mand something like fidelity, such gross bouncers, such palpable Munch- 
hausenisms are both disagreeable and impolitic ; impolitic—because, if 
he does not scruple to tell the people of London what they can flatly 
contradict, what credit can he expect to obtain from them relative to 
places they do not know? What opinion, too, are we to form of his 
reviewers, when we find them lavishing unqualified praise on such a 
writer? We shall be told, perhaps, that Mr. Ritchie’s is rather a book 
of amusement than anything else, and that we must not scan such de- 
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fects as these too narrowly ; he writes principally for effect, and says 
whatever comes uppermost. If so, it would at least be no more than 
honest to have given us such a caution. 

Like Mrs. Radclitfe, our romancer talks of the marble palaces of 
Venice; and when at Venice, we suppose, he expatiated on the marble 
palaces of Regent Street and Pall Mall. Venice makes him quite 
poetical, as it has done all writers since the publication of Childe Harold. 
Since then, we have read the same descriptions over and over again, 
nor does Mr. Ritchie add an iota to our previous knowledge of the 
‘ Séa Cybele.’ There is one curious remark, however, relative to the 
view of the church of Santi Giovanni e Paolo, that is worth noticing. 
This subject, he hints, was probably selected by the artist in honour to 
Titian’s master-piece ‘ San Pietro,’ which it contains. Really Mr. 
Stanfield ought to take off his hat when so high a compliment is paid 
to his judgment. Any other person would have said he made choice 
of this building for its picturesque physiognomy and locality ; for what 
interest there could be in showing the outside of the church when the 
painting is within it, we must leave to the lively imagination of Mr. 
Leitch Ritchie to discover. 

We do not know how old he may be, but our romancing tourist ap- 
pears to be a greater virtuoso in matters of female beauty than of Art. 
To say the truth, he is rather shy of touching at all upon the latter ; 
yet his general reserve is to be commended, when we find him talking 
of ‘‘ the effeminate minutize of sculpture!” Not even Reynolds, of 
Dramatic Anuual notoriety, could have uttered a more astounding piece 
of balaam.—But our casual remarks are getting too lengthy, and we must 
therefore now come at once to the notable observations on Stage Per- 
spective, which have induced us to mention Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 

Charmed with Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza, he volunteers 
the following egregious observations: ‘“ So correctly is the perspective 
of the scene preserved in the construction of the stage and the picture, 
that the space of about twenty feet appears to comprehend the whole 
of an extensive street” (prodigious! as Dominie Sampson would say); 
“and nothing surprises us more, than that in our modern theatres, 
where the principle is at least recognised, it should not be reduced 
more completely to practice. Mr. Galiffe says that there are very few 
plays which this scene of action would suit. This is true, but a move- 
able scenery—at least of the localities most frequently brought into 
view, such as streets and the interior of large houses—might be con- 
structed on the scenic principle of the ancients, at as little expense of 
money, and almost of room, as the paintings at present substituted :” 
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p- 151. In confirmation of his opinion as to the superiority of this 
mode, he then proceeds to describe a puppet-show exhibition he once 
witnessed at the Argyll Rooms. 

The innocent simplicity with which our would-be theatrical reformer 
expresses his astonishment that “ the space of about twenty feet should 
be able to represent the whole of an extensive street,” is truly ludi- 
crous: still it betrays a species of ignorance not very creditable in a 
gentleman who furnishes the literary part of a Picturesque Annual. 
Did it not, however, occur to him, that the same, or rather infinitely 
better, effect may be obtained more expeditiously, cheaply, and com- 
modiously, by the “paintings at present substituted,” than by such a 
bungling, childish contrivance as that of making the two planes which 
form the sides of the streets actually converge towards each other, and 
actually diminish as they recede from the stage? From the space he 
has devoted to this topic, it is evident that he considers the scheme he 
here recommends as worthy of being seriously adopted, and that we 
ought, as far as is practicable, to get rid of the paintings at present sub- 
stituted ;—that is, the managers ought to return to the clumsy scenic 
expedients of an ancient theatre, and send Mr. Stanfield packing about 
his business. The only thing at present worth entering a theatre for, 
is the scenery, which is often exceedingly beautiful, and abounding in 
admirable pictorial effect. If, indeed, a return to the primitive rude- 
ness of scenic apparatus and the banishment of spectacle would restore 
the drama from its present deplorable state,—would revive the defunct 
muses of tragedy and comedy, and banish the play-wrights and doers 
of dullness that are “ at present substituted” for dramatic authors,—we 
should be the foremost to hail Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s plan. Yes, if we 
could thereby get rid of the Newgate horrors, the maudlin cant, the 
eternal squalling and caterwauling, and the nauseating Tom-foolery 
that renders a modern playhouse purgatory to_a rational being,—we 
would willingly consent to forgo Stanfield’s pictures, and feast our 
ears at the expense of our eyes. Yet as we do not perceive how the 
change advocated by Mr. Leitch Ritchie could conduce to such a de- 
voutly-to-be-wished-for consummation, without a combination of nu- 
merous other contingencies, we must say we think his advice is sheer 
noodleism. What, too, makes the matter absolutely incomprehensible, 
is, that a scheme to banish scene-painting from the stage should be 
recommended in a volume which owes its chief attractions to the talents 
of a scene-painter. This circumstance renders the whole affair truly 
comic—a most diverting instance of the practical qui-pro-quo. 
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' Our stage reformer has indeed admitted that his scheme is not alto- 
gether without difficulties, and therefore proposes “a moveable scenery” 
for streets and the interior of large houses. He has not expressed him- 
self very clearly, and therefore we do not know whether he would 
tolerate the “paintings at present substituted” in the case of landscape, 
or not. Whatever, too, may be the applicability of “the scenic principle 
of the ancients” to mere streets, it strikes us that it could never be em- 
ployed for the interior of houses, be they large or small. For such a 
purpose a flat possesses a decided advantage over the antique prin- 
ciple ; neither is there any difficulty experienced in representing the 
interior of large houses; for such are the dimensions of the proscenium 
and stage in most of our theatres, that it requires a good deal of con- 
trivance and management to represent an ordinary-sized room, or to 
make the inside of a cottage that shall not be mistaken for a barn. 

To say we have derived no amusement from Mr. Leitch Ritchie’s 
performance, would be as big a bouncer as the one to which we have 
called our readers’ attention. We have obtained both that and informa- 
tion too, although not exactly of the kind Mr. Ritchie intended we 
should. We have learnt how a book may be made without saying any- 
thing new; how a tourist may cross the Alps to produce what he might 
have penned without quitting Cockney land ; and how impartial critics 
contrive never to point out the blunders and sillinesses they wish to 
conceal.—As for Mr. Stanfield, he is in every respect deserving a 
more friendly coadjutor; and we would advise him still to stick to 
scene-painting, as we would Mr. Leitch Ritchie to stick to romancing, 
—but not in Picturesque Annuals. 





ANCIENT ENGLISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ricaarp Beaucuamp, Bishop of Salisbury, 1450, was appointed by 
Edward LV. master and supervisor of the works of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. According to Dallaway, it is probable that he made designs 
for rebuilding Windsor Castle in the 15th Edward IV. (1476). Gough 
calls him the Wykeham of his day. According to some authors, clerk 
of the works at Windsor Castle was an honorary distinction peculiar to 
the situation of Bishop of Salisbury. In Britton’s very excellent Ar- 
chitectural Dictionary, now publishing, it is said, that Beauchamp, being 
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installed Dean of Windsor in 1477, enjoyed immediate intercourse with 


the sovereign, who about that time was engaged. in making great addi- 
tions to the Royal Chapel at Windsor, and Beauchamp was appointed 
master and surveyor of the works. He built also the great hall, par- 
lour and chamber in the palace of Salisbury, as Leland states, and also 
a chauntry chapel on the south side of the Lady Chapel in Salisbury 
Cathedral, in which he directed that his body should be interred. Ash- 
mole and Nasmyth assert that he was buried at Windsor ; but when 
his chapel was taken down during the great alteration made at Salis- 
bury Cathedral, under the late James Wyatt, his remains, with an epi- 
scopal ring, &c., were discovered in that chapel. A beautiful niche.on 
the south side of St. George’s Chapel is ascribed to Beauchamp, and 
contains an inscription to his memory, with shields of arms. He died 
at Salisbury 1481.. (See Dodson’s Salisbury : Gough, and Lysons.) 

Ricuarp Sartuineton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1466, was buried 
in Wells Cathedral in a small chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
which he built himself, or caused to be built, in the east part of the 
cloister. 

Joun Bourne, 1457, of Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, was employed in 
erecting the monument of Richard Beauchamp earl of Warwick, in 
St. Mary Chapel, Warwick. According to Covenant, he appears, how- 
ever, to have been only the builder of this monument. (See Gough’s 
account of the monument: and we see no reason why Britton should 
have enrolled him in his list of architects, as he is only mentioned as 
marbler in Gough’s work. See also Blore’s Monuments.) 

Tuomas SesrokeE, elected Abbot of Gloucester 1453, died 1457. 
It is fairly conjectured that Tulley (see p. 380) was appointed by 
Sebroke to superintend the execution of a plan which he (Sebroke) had 
given for the tower of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Joun or WeruamstED, Abbot of St. Albans, died in 1464, (see p. 66, 
where, by mistake, an account of him is inserted out of chronological 
order). 

Witu1aM Settynee, Prior of Canterbury, began the central tower 
of the Cathedral in 1472. . 

Joun AsuFIELD in 1472 was master of the works of Bristol Cathe- 
dral until the year 1491. He is presumed to have been the architect 
of the tower and south transept. His salary was not paid, it is said, 
until it had been due nineteen years ! 

Wituram Orcuyerpe, 1474, was the architect of Magdalen College 
Oxford, according to Wood. The original contract given hy Orch- 
yerde is preserved in the muniment room of that University. It appears 
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that he was not only the supervisor, but the architect and designer, and 
executed the buildings under the direction of its munificent founder, 
William Waynfleet bishop of Winchester. 

Wituram Hunt, Abbot of Bristol in 1474, superintended conside- 
rable repairs of Bristol Cathedral, and was liberal in the presentation 
of jewels, &c.: and Abbot Newxanp spent much money in beautifying 
Bristol Abbey, church, or cathedral ; he was the successor of Hunt. 

Joun CarrenteR, Bishop of Worcester 1481, erected several edi- 
fices, particularly St. Mary’s, or the University Church, Oxford. (See 
Britton’s Architectural Dictionary). According to Chambers’s Biogra- 
phical History of Worcestershire, Carpenter erected a handsome gate- 
house to his palace at Hartlebury, which was destroyed during the 
civil wars. In 1461 he set up a Library in the charnel-house of Wor- 
cester, and endowed it with 10/. per annum for a librarian: he joined 
with Dean Canning, who was Dean of Westbury, in rebuilding that col- 
lege, to which he added a stately gate and augmented the endowment. 
He was alsu a great benefactor to St. Mary’s College, Oxford, and 
presented a silver cup to Oriel College, at which place he was educated 
and became provost in 1430; and dying at Nerwyck in Worcestershire, 
1476, he was taken to Westbury upon Tren, near Bristol, his native 
village, to be interred, where he had an altar tomb with a skeleton 
represented upon it. 

Rosert Toitey, or Tuttey, a monk of Gloucestershire, who was 
Bishop of St. David’s 1469. He was the architect of Gloucester Ca- 
thedral, which was partly erected but a few years before the suppression 
of the abbey, after the design of Sebroke (see his Article): for Tolley 
being elected Abbot of Gloucester in 1453, it is a fair conjecture that 
Tulley was appointed by Sebroke to execute his ideas. Dallaway says 
that Tulley died in 1484. See also Sir R. Atkyn’s History of Gloucester, 
2nd edit. p. 66. According to Ant. Wood, Tolley laid the foundation 
stone of Magdalen College in 1473. ‘ Perhaps,” says Dallaway, “ the 
superior parts of this edifice, and also All Souls College, were designed 
by him.” 

Joun Atcocxe, Bishop of Worcester 1476, afterwards Bishop of 
Ely 1486, was not only a considerable writer, but an excellent archi- 
tect; he introduced a better style of building than his predecessors, 
which occasioned his being made comptroller of the royal works, col- 
leges, and buildings under King Henry VII. ; and was also appointed 
surveyor of the works under Henry VIII. Mr. Neale or Mr. Brayley 
(in opposition to Mr. Dallaway), in the History of Westminster Abbey, 
—a work of much originality and research, contends that Aleocke had 
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no concern in the building of Henry VII.’s Chapel, this prelate dying 
two years before: neither does this investigating editor conceive that 
Sir Reginald Bray had the least share in its erection. While Bishop of 
Worcester, Alcocke enlarged in an elegant style the collegiate church of 
Westbury in his diocese. He also adorned almost the whole of his 
manor with new buildings, and raised from the ground a noble hall and 
gallery in his palace at Ely. He also erected a palace at Daunham, 
as it would appear by the arms and device, (viz. a cock perching upon 
a globe,) which remains over the brick doorway. About 1481 he re- 
built the church of Little Malvern, visited: and reformed the priory 
‘there, and repaired the convent: he also built a chapel at Beverley, and 
achauntry for the souls of his parents. (See Chambers’s History of Mal- 
vern.) In 1484 he founded a chapel or chauntry on the south side of 
Trinity Church at Kingston-upon-Hull, where, according to the Bio- 
graphica Britannica, he was buried in 1500 ; but according to Bentham’s 
Ely, “he lies buried in the middle of a sumptuous chapel, which he 
had built for himself at the end of the north aisle of the presbytery at 
Ely: his tomb, with his effigy thereon much defaced, is placed on the 
north side of the chapel under an arch of stone. He was appointed 
Lord High Chancellor of England in 1486, when made Bishop of Ely; 
and in this year he christened Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII., at 
Winchester. His own chapel, built by himself at Ely, is a noble spe- 
cimen of his architectural skill, though it has of late been sadly man- 
gled. (See Chambers's Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire ; 
also Dyer’s Cambridge, in which it is said that he acquired considerable 
wealth, for which his taste in architecture found a ready vent.) Mr. Dyer 
might have spared his insinuations as to the manner in which these 
funds were acquired, as he would infer that Al.ocke robbed the nuns 
of Radegunda, while authors of earlier and higher authority say that he 
turned St. Radegunda’s old polluted nunnery at Cambridge into a new 
foundation, called Jesus’ College*. (See Bentham’s Ely, and Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary.) Britton (Architectural Dictionary) says 
that Alcocke was also Bishop of Rochester, and comptroller of the 
royal buildings of Windsor Castle, and founded Jesus’ College, Cam- 
bridge. According to Dallaway, St. Mary's, or the University church, 
Cambridge, was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII. under the auspices 
of Alcocke when Bishop of Ely, where his very curious sepulchral 
chapel still remains, He was a considerable contributor to this church ; 
and the merit of the design may by a fair conjecture be given to him. 


* Bayle calls this nunnery “ spirtualium meretricum canobium.” 
Vou. 1.—No, 11. 2R 
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“The exterior is of no consideration (continues Mr. Dyer); the tower* 
is low, and, what is scarcely credible as a restoration of Gothic, the 
pinnacles are finished with round balls; but the nave is light and beau- 
tiful, and all the component parts are of a complete style.” Alcocke 
died at Wisbeach Castle, October 1, 1500; and it is therefore probable 
that he was buried at Ely. 

Joun Russet, Bishop of Rochester, whence he was translated to 
Lincoln in 1480, built a great part of the episcopal palace at Buckden. 
(See Beauties of England and Wales; Lincolnshire, vol. ix. p. 662.) 

Georce Suaw, Abbot of Paisley, Renfréwshire, in 1484 enlarged 
and beautified his monastery, and built the refectory, &c. See Grose’s 
Scotland. 

Witt1iam or WaynrFeet, Bishop of Winchester, 1447 to 1486, the 
illustrious founder of Magdalen College, Oxford, was the eldest son of 
Richard Pattener Barber, of Waynfleet, in Lincolnshire; but the precise 
time of his birth is nowhere ascertained. He was educated at Win- 
chester school, and studied afterwards at Oxford; he was the master of 
Winchester school in 1440, when King Henry VI. visited it for the 
purpose of inquiring into its state, discipline, &c. We refer our readers 
to his Life by Chambers, for matter not necessary in this work ;—but his 
biographer is silent as to his taste for the Arts, It appears; however, 
from some other authors, that he not only employed the most celebrated 
artists, but was himself an architect of considerable knowledge. Leland 
was informed that the greater part of Eton College was raised under his 
direction and at his expense ; he also erected a sepulchral chapel and 
an altar screen in Winchester cathedral. In 1478, he was overseer or 
clerk of the works at Windsor, an office formerly held- by his great 
predecessor Wykeham ; and it was from that place he sent workmen to 
complete the divinity school at Oxford, finished in 1480. Waynfleet 
died 1486. 

Tuomas and Ricuarp Wotven, Wotvey, or Wotvesey, 1490.— 
The first was master mason or surveyor of the King’s stone works, 
in the latter part of the 16th century. (See Gough’s Sepulchral 

Monuments.) In St. Michael’s church, St. Alban’s, were the following 
inscriptions (in Latin): ‘ Here lies Thomas Wolvey, a stone-mason by 
trade, also an esquire of that noble prince Richard II., some time since 
King of England, who died A.D. 1480, on the eve of St. Thomas the 
Martyr. May God have mercy on his soul. Amen.” 


* Britton in his list of architects (vol, v. Archit. Antiq.) excepts the 
tower from being built by Alcocke. 
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The second inscription runs thus: “ Here lies Richard Wolven (alias 
Wolvey), a stone-mason, the son of John Wolvey, together with his 
wives Agnes and Agnes, two wives of the same Christian name, and 
with his eight sons and ten daughters; which Riehard died in the year 
1490. May God have mercy on their souls.” 

Carpinat Wotcy or Wotsry.—Ict is traditionally reported that the 

- tower of Magdalen College, Cambridge, finished in 1498, was planned 
by this aspiring man, and was his first essay in a science which he well 
understood, and practised with extraordinary magnificence at his palace 
at Hampton Court; but of this circumstance the records of the College 
afford no positive proof. Fiddes, in his Life of the Cardinal, would 
have us consider the tower of Magdalen College as an early essay of 
Wolsey’s great mind, and it is called by his biographer Wolsey’s Tower, 
and is cited as an instance of his good taste in architecture. But in 
1492, whenit was begun, Wolsey was only twenty-one years of age; and 
it is not likely that in so large a society, and under so grave and prudent 
a Master as Dr. Mayhew, and at that era of college discipline, (when 
the chief management of all weighty business was in the hands of the 
president and thirteen seniors,) that young Wolsey at his time of life, 
and but recently a Master of Arts, should have had any power for the 
planning, or even influence for the promotion of such a structure. When 
the first stone was laid, the founder had only been dead six years: we 
may, therefore, reasonably conclude, that the edifice had its origin from 
instructions given him by the president and society, nor is it improbable 
that he had both seen and approved of the plan. Mr. Richard Gosmore, 
one of the lecturers on philosophy and middle bursar when the tower 
was begun, was made superior or supervisor of the work, with a stipend 
for his trouble, and to him payments were intrusted with the money be- 
forehand for that purpose, jointly with the president or some other per- 
son. In 1500-1, Mr. Pratt, the junior bursar, is named as having the 
care of the edifice, &c. The trust, however, was distinct from the 
bursarship, and we have no reason to conclude that there was any inter- 
val of superintendency between Gosmore and Pratt ; or supposing one, 
that it was filled by Wolsey, to whom the honour of erecting the struc- 
ture has heen transferred from Waynfleet, the president, and society, 
as far as we have been able to discover, without any foundation. 


[To be continued.] 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ARMFIELD HOBDAY, Esq.* 


Wituram Armrietp Hospay, the eldest of four sons, was born at Bir- 
mingham, in the year 1771, where his father caried on the trade of a 
Birmingham-ware-man, and realized considerable property. He early 
displayed a talent for drawing, which was encouraged by his being sent 
up to London, when yet in very boyhood, to be placed under William 
Barney the engraver, with whom he continued six years, during which 
period he incessantly toiled for his master in engraving and drawing, 
much to his disinclination, as it afforded him no opportunity for any time 
to himself, being ardently desirous of handling the brush rather than 
the graver ; and such was his enthusiasm, that we have heard him state 
he used to purchase secretly candles and wood, and sit up to work after 
all the family had retired. This luxury, however, he was soon obliged 
to forgo, as his master discovered it; upon which a disagreement en- 
sued, and a friend of his father’s immediately took him away before the 
expiration of his time, as Barney had broken the articles of agreement, 
which were, that he was to teach Hobday drawing and painting. 

While in his apprenticeship, he became a student of the Royal Aca- 
demy,—and the manner in which he went about it is curious. Full of 
youthful enthusiasm and conceit of mind, he took with him a small 
portfolio of drawings, and boldly knocked at the Academy door, and 
demanded to see the Keeper! He was consequently introduced to 
Carlini, the then Keeper, who informed the youth that he must first 
make a drawing from some work in the Academy; which he did, by 
taking the ‘ Discobolus,’ upon which he immediately obtained his stu- 
dent’s ticket: and. his profession of drawing outlines for engraving 
having given him great facility in handling the crayon, and knowledge 
of the human figure, it greatly facilitated his progress ; so that in three 
months from his entrance he became entitled to be admitted to the Life 
Academy, where he studied laboriously. 

Biography should act as a beacon in our path through the passage of 
life ; and the career and final close of Hobday should teach a lesson to 
all, but more especially to youthful artists just commencing the great 
business of life. It is well known that the attendant circumstances 
of genius, with few éxceptions, are obscurity and poverty, which impels 
them on to the achievement of great works. 

After leaving Barney, Hobday at once commenced portrait-painter 
in water-colours in small and miniatures, in Charles Street, Middle- 
sex Hospital ; and besides the income derived from his father, a large 


* From a Correspondent. 
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and superior class of persons supported the dawn of his career. He 
thus lived amidst all that was brilliant and fascinating in society. Young, 
handsome, and engaging, his painting became more an amusement than 
a study, and he passed his time in a whirl of fashion and revelry. He 
then felt not what it is to experience the bitter pinchings of want, nor 
to look with heart-sickening oppression to the support of the morrow. 
As every day he entered more into the meshes of life, so was his enthu- 
siasm for art being constantly diminished. At this time too, while in 
the heyday of youth, when passions rule supreme, and reason but 
quietly succumbs to the dictates of caprice and temptation—he married! 
There is not one truth more pre-eminent among the golden maxims of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds than when he said, An artist is a ruined man if he 
marries. By this act Hobday laid the foundation of vexation and tur- 
moil for hereafter, which hung as a millstone around him. However, 
he was not so regardless of his art; he had not yet so completely cast 
off all feeling for it, as not still to continue his studies at the Aca- 
demy ; but then he never completed any of them. 

Among the few now surviving who were his contemporaries as 
students in the Academy, is the present President, whose career 
has been one of undeviating success and elevation, by reason of his 
steady adherence to his art, from which no allurement but the polished 
and elegant pursuit of literature has withdrawn him. From the period 
of his commencing portrait-painter to the time of his departure for 
Bristol,—on reference to the early Catalogues of the Royal Academy, 
we find that Hobday numbered among his patrons a powerful phalanx 
of the nobility and higher classes of gentry. For Lord Howard de Wal- 
den, an intimate friend of George III., he painted many pictures and 
portraits. Lady Wilson, of Charlton, in Kent, was another firm and 
most liberal friend. Indeed, such high connection, and the really not 
ungenius-like paintings of this time, held out that promise to his friends, 
that it was not too much for them to expect they should one day be- 
hold him bearing proudly the honours of the Academy. During this 
time, he started as candidate for the gold medal, the subject given being 
‘ Coriolanus.’ 

Shee also was a competitor; and Hobday’s talents being greatly in re- 
pute, particularly as a draughtsman, the students were naturally full of 
anxiety for the result. He worked hard at it, gave it all the study and 
power of which he was capable, and his friends felt certain that he would 
be successful. A short time before the day of trial, his fellow-student 
Shee called upon him to ask if he positively intended to send his picture ; 
because if so, he should withdraw his own. Hobday replied in the af- 
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firmative, and the other gave up the contest. Unfortunately, just at this 
time Hobday received a letter from Birmingham, stating that his father 
being dangerously ill, his immediate attendance was requested at home. 
Off he posted :—his father recovered; but the day was passed; the prizes 
were given, and Sir Martin Archer Shee obtained the gold medal. He 
often expressed his regret at this circumstance, as having a most 
powerful influence on his after pursuits, as throwing a complete damper 
on all future efforts in that line, and he then sunk into a mere portrait- 
painter. Of the picture, it certainly showed considerable powers of 
composition, good drawing, and moderate pretensions to colour. It re- 
presented Coriolanus seated under a tent, sufrounded by his guards, 
with powerful expression of action and features, and his wife and family 
in mourning advancing, and he stretching out his arm to check their 
approach; the action of the hand was faulty, being perpendicularly 
raised, and stiff and theatrical, instead of an horizontal position; the 
thumb expanded to its utmost width, in opposition to the fore-finger*. 

The impetus which the genius of Reynolds gave to the Fine Arts is 
vividly apparent in the habits and customs of society, and altered style 
of painting adopted among artists,—though many without genius 
caught the superficial splendour of his greatness ; yet this was more to- 
lerable than the deformities of Hudson, and everything then was a-la- 
Reynolds, as now it is 4-la-~Lawrence. Those who possessed talent at 
all, certainly, by imbibing the style and general character of Reynolds, 
inspired a charm into their works, which otherwise would not have 
been. Upon that Hoppner based the superstructure of his style, and 
his genius was strong enough to preserve him clear of mannerism. The 
manner of Hobday at this time was spirited, well drawn, and generally . 
pleasing; but it would not bear examination: he wanted the easy grace 
of nature, and eye for colour; while he preserved the resemblance, the 
character of the individual was not marked; it lacked elevation of feel- 


* This picture, among many others, was sold for a mere trifle, at the sale 
of his works and effects, a short time previous to his death. 

A Mr. C., a gentleman whom Mr. Hobday painted, mentioned to him that 
his daughter was very fond of painting, and so learned was she in connoisseur- 
ship, that she could at first sight tell the works of every particular master. Mr. 
Hobday, like Lawrence, was quite a lady's man, requested to see the young 
lady ; she came, and on looking abouthis painting-room fixed her eyes on this 
picture of Coriolanus—“ Ah! there is 4 beautiful Rubens!” exclaimed she. 
And then turning to a portrait in an antique dress, by Hobday, “ That's a 
Vandyke.” Whether perfectly astounded at her ignorance, or from a feeling 
of reverence to the sex, he made no reply ; and the young lady left him with 
an increased stock of vanity, and the father a thousand times more delighted 
at the thoughts of his daughter’s great perception and discrimination. 
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ing, which is the poetry of the art. His small portraits in water-colours, 
and miniatures, were tastefully composed ard delicately painted ; these 
certainly are far preferable to his paintings in oil. It was his practice 
in water-colours to make out at first the features in blue with repetition 
of small lines, like miniature painting, afterwards heightened with car- 
mine and fight red. 

Soon after his marriage he left Charles Street, and removed to No. 9, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square, where he commenced a style of 
living which even his liberal supplies from his father, and the no less 
large income derived from his paintings, could not support without dif- 
ficulties. Still, however, he was not a man who would ever retrograde, 
even if he saw before him an unfathomable yawning abyss of misery and 
destruction ;—thus deeper and deeper incumbrances thickened around 
him; still “Forward!” was his cry to the moment of his death. He fur- 
nished his house on a most splendid scale, with every species of costly 
cabinet work, and servants in liveries ushered in his visitors and patrons, 
with all the obsequiousness of fashionable life. Amidst all this concen- 
tration of folly and lavishness, a letter put him terribly in consternation, 
containing a notification from his father, that he intended to pay him a 
visit in London. The old man, having continually advanced him large 
sums of money, felt anxious to know how it all went, and his son became 
no less anxious to devise some means of concealing all the symptoms and 
appearance of imprudence and high life. One out of the many extrava- 
gant things which he had, were a set of chairs and settees, of figured 
damask seats, silver and gold pattern, with the cabinet work of French 
white and burnished gilding! These he had immediately covered with 
flannel, thinking that his father would not be curious enough to look 
beyond the surface of things. The father. came, and was astonished 
at the magnificence of the place, at the same time expressing his regret 
at his lavishness; he remarked the coverings of the chairs and settees, 
took one off, and their costliness staggered his senses, exceeding anything 
he could imagine ; he himself being a plain, homely, country tradesman. 
He then informed his son that he should supply him with means so far 
only as his share extended,—no more; the rest must be reserved for the 
other part of the family; which resolution his father kept: and at his 
death Hobday’s claim was but small, having previously much drawn on 
his share. Nothing shows more the thoughtlessness of his life, the utter 
absence of all mind and prudential feeling, than his wild projects after this 
rencontre with his parent. He ordered extensive alterations to be made, 


built a superb gallery and painting-room, and seemed determined to out- 
do his brother-artists. 
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It had been his custom: to take an.annual trip to Bath and Bristol ; 
and in this year (1804) he did not forgo his usual journey. It was 
the height of the war; and when at Bristol he met with so much busi- 
ness, in painting portraits of officers, (for their friends, both in oil and 
miniature,) embarking for the seat of war, and miniatures of parents 
and others for officers, that, notwithstanding the alterations and im- 
provements which had been made in his house in Holles Street, at a 
vast expense, he determined at once to settle at Bristol: consequently 
he sold his house in town at an immense loss, and entirely gave up his 
connections, and finally left for Bristol, where, for about fourteen years, 
he resided, prosperous in his profession, but sti!l as thoughtless and 
extravagant as ever. Upon an average, during the very successful 
seasons, he generally had six sitters a day, an hour to each; and his 
price for three-quarters twenty guineas, and for a miniature ten guineas. 
It may naturally be expected that a man so fortunate would have re- 
alized an ample fortune, sufficient at least for the maintenance of a 
gentleman in comfort and respectability ; but no,—still he was clogged 
with difficulties. The year 1817, when he again took up his abode in 
London, found him all but a beggar in fortune, and a mannerist in his 
art. An ignis fatuus'seems to have fastened itself upon him, and 
dragged its willing victim into every path and intricacy of difficulties 
and blindness. What can more show it than his conduct now? Un- 
mindful of his former follies, he once again launched out into the same 
extremes at this time, by taking Winchester House, Broad Street, City. 
He had left Bristol, because of the decline of business, the war being 
at an end, and thought to improve his fortune and his fame by again 
residing in London. But he found that fourteen years of absence was 
an estrangement which lost him his recognition in the Academy, and 
his reputation in London society. At Winchester House he continued 
to reside till the year 1822, when he sent out circulars, stating his in- 
tention of removing to 54, Pall Mall, premises then held by Mr. Porter 
the auctioneer. Here he resided till 1829, when his bankruptcy took 
place. In 1826 he was induced, from a feeling that it would be the 
means of improving his fortune, to become the purchaser of an exhibi- 
tion of the cosmoramic nature, called the Poecilirama, placed at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ;—which totally failed, and which in the 
beginning of 1828 he disposed of to the late Mr. Fitzpatrick, the trea- 
surer of Astley’s Theatre, much below the sum which he had given for 
it. The failure of this scheme, however, was no warning to his restless 
and unhappy disposition: he immediately determined on the project 
of forming his extensive gallery into an exhibition for sale on commis- 
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sion; and the necessary alterations and improvements being completed, 
it opened in the height of the fashionable season of 1828, with certainly 
no mean display of the talent of the country. Every leading painter 
of the day, from Lawrence down to the humble unknown, had a pic- 
ture; and for many artists he sold their works at pretty fair prices: but 
the amount he received for commissions was too trifling to repay him 
his expenses, and his chief dependence had been placed on the admis- 
sion money, which miserably disappointed him. Not discouraged by this 
failure, he closed for a few weeks; contracting with Horace Vernet, 
Gerard, De la Croix, and other French artists, for a union of their 
works with his own, and opened afresh with renewed ardour. This 
also failed—not one of the French pictures was sold. Upon withdrawal 
of the French works, this exhibition was poorly supported even by the 
artists, many of whom took back their works; and he finally closed in 
1829 under a commission of bankrupt. After the sale of all his pro- 
perty, nothing has been realized sufficient to proclaim a dividend. He 
retired to the residence of a friend, where in privacy he lived, though 
painting a little, (he had three portraits in the Exhibition of 1830,) 
broken in spirits and constitution; and on the 17th of February 1831, 
died, after a lingering illness, of inflammation of the lungs, in the 60th 
year of his age. Thus ended the existence of one whose opening career 
of life dawned with all the splendour of an eastern sun-rise. 

It will now be necessary to say something of his paintings, capttially 
of those on which he had trusted his hopes of a lasting reputation. We 
have before adverted to the circumstance, that the artists of the time of 
Reynolds, and those after his death, fixed their style upon that of their 
great leader. Hobday of course partook of the reigning feeling for a 
time ; but as it was not founded on any principle arising from the indi- 
vidual perception of the mind, so it was rapidly lost in the overwhelm- 
ing mass of his own defects; and after a few years every remnant of 
the influence of Reynolds was gone. The only men who preserved it 
were Hoppner and Lawrence. In the year of his quitting London for 
Bristol he had exhibited a full-length portrait of Miss Biggs as Cora, 
fixing upon the point of time when she and her infant are overtaken by 
a storm. The figure of Cora was outrageous in height, even more than 
the females of Fuseli, and in attitude it was too decidedly theatrical. 
The only redeeming trait about it was the child ; its position was good ; 
this is all that can be said in its favour: besides being heavily and 
coarsely coloured, it showed no poetry of the Art, not the least symptom 
of an elevated imagination ;—it remained on his hands, and was sold with 
the rest of his effects. It was engraved in 1804 by W. Bond, of Newman 
Street. While at Bristol he painted Richard Reynolds the Quaker, 
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the’ well-known philanthropist,—a full-length, which was sent up to 
London for exhibition. It was laboriously painted; but though a very 
respectable work of art, it wanted breadth in the flesh, and richness and 
force throughout the picture. This also was engraved, by Sharpe, which 
sold barely enough to cover its expenses. For Mr. Pigot, of Brockley 
Combe, he painted the portrait of the Calculating Girl, and several 
others. Mr. Davis, of Hebley, Gloucestershire, was a firm and ge- 
nerous patron, for whom he painted many pictures. Soon after his 
return from Bristol he exhibited a full-length figure of Hebe, which 
was dreadfully heavy and unimaginative; the head of the Eagle was 
however cleverly painted. In 1825 he sent to the Royal Academy a 
painting called the ‘ Pet Lamb,’ portraits of two children of Captain 
Ashworth, again exhibited in 1826 at the British Institution, and sub- 
sequently engraved for one of the Annuals,—perhaps without exception 
one of the most tasteful of all his portraits ; but even this was not free 
from that heaviness in its colouring, which is so strongly perceptible in 
all his works. In the Exhibition of 1826 he had a portrait, a bishop’s 
half-length, of Mrs. Farquharson, wife of the member of Parliament, 
elaborately wrought, even to insipidity. On her lap rested a spaniel 
of the Blenheim breed, excellently painted ; and to the left of the pic- 
ture was a vase of flowers, also cleverly managed, and the back-ground 
was a pleasing landscape, for which he had a good taste. Of the lady 
herself it was heavy ; it struck the eye as being a painting rather than 
as a representation of life. 

While at Winchester House, he came under the notice of Mr. Roths- 
child, for whom he painted a family picture of large dimensions, now 
at that gentleman’s house in Piccadilly, and for which he was paid the 
liberal sum of one thousand guineas. The picture itself attracted much 
attention at the time, and was certainly a very respectable performance. 
But family paintings containing a number of figures are generally un- 
interesting ; and it would require even the genius of Vandyke or Rey- 
nolds, and Lawrence, with all the charms of colour and chiar’-oscuro, 
to engross the lasting sympathy and feeling of the world. If, as it 
is said, genius is more felicitous at one time than another, certain it 
is that Hobday while at Broad Street painted a picture, the like of 
which he never did before nor after; viz. the painting known as the 
Hermit of Tong, an individual passing under the name of Carolus, 
living on the estate of Colonel Durant in Staffordshire. This work is 
distinguished by a fine subdued brilliancy in the flesh, depth and trans- 
parency in the shadows, and great harmony of colouring in the whole. 
It represented the Hermit at the mouth of his hermitage, the left elbow 
resting .on a book, and the hand raised to the temples; the back part 
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of his head was enveloped in a hood, and the transparency of its shadow 
on the upper part of the head was particularly clear, rich, and well 
painted, and the folds of his dark brown habit were broad and easy. 
Altogether this was undoubtedly his chef-d’ceuvre. Many were the 
applicants for its purchase ; but, with all its excellencies, no one would 
give the moderate sum he fixed, of one hundred guineas ; and this like- 
wise went, like all his other effects, at the sale. 

Whatever enthusiasm Hobday might have experienced in his young 
days, the extraordinary career of success which attended him then soon 
drowned the pantings of ambition; and we thus see him quit the world 
almost unknown and in obscurity, leaving behind but equivocal claims 
to the notice of posterity. Of a collection of works of art he possessed 
none, excepting some drawings by Stothard, which he disposed of to 
Sir T. Lawrence just previous to his bankruptcy. In person, Hobday 
was short in stature, stout built, and of a fine florid complexion ; an in- 
telligent forehead, with rather heavy blue eyes: in manners he was 
bland, courteous, and winning, especially to strangers. He was ge- 
nerous to a fault, and always too thoughtless and self-willed to listen 
to friendly councils: these were his main errors, and to them are at- 
tributable his misfortunes. His daughter survives him, who married 
Mr. Pearsall, a barrister of Bristol, but now living inGermany, Mrs, 
Hobday died in 1829. 

At the time of his forming his gallery for exhibition, Hobday waited 
on Sir Thomas Lawrence to request that he would oblige him by giving 
an éclat to his collection, to contribute one or two of his works; and 
Hobday particularly mentioned his ‘Satan.’ Lawrence hesitated, and 
promised to consider of it ; and at length consented to send his ‘ Satan,’ 
provided no other pictures should be exhibited with it. Of course this 
condition could not be fixed upon; and after a great deal of beseeching 
and promising, he allowed Hobday to have his full-length portrait of 
Lady Jersey. For Mr. Davis, before mentioned, he painted the portrait 
of Dr. Jenrier, now at that gentleman’s seat of Hebley, Gloucestershire, 
of which an engraving was begun by Sharpe; but he died before its 
completion, and it has since been finished by Skelton, and was published 
about five years ago. Fuseli says, “ Some woo the art itself, some its 
appendages ; some confine their view to the present, some exténd it to 
futurity ; the butterfly flutters ‘round a meadow; the eagle crosses 
seas.” Of these tendencies, Hobday’s mind was centered in the second 
and third, the “ appendages,” and the “ present,” and those who, like 
him, are content with such reputation, must not calculate upon the 
regard of posterity, but sink, as he did, early into oblivion. - 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 


A.rHoucH somewhat tardy, we are not the less sincere in congratulating 
the nation on its possessing a National Gallery—a collection of pictures 
of transcendent merit, well chosen, of great variety, and in high perfec- 
fection—now and for ever the property of the public, and to which all 
ranks of persons are entitled to a free admission*. That the value of 
such an Establishment in this country is felt and appreciated, is real and 
not imaginary, is sufficiently attested by the fact, that so many thou- 
sands have visited the Exhibition every season. 

The origin and extent of this Collection, though already, it may be 

assumed, well known, are so connected with the subject of this work, 
that we may venture, without further apology, to introduce our notices 
of the several paintings by a brief recapitulation of them. 
The well-known collection of the late Mr. Angerstein, in Pall Mall, 
being in the year 1823, in consequence of his death, offered to public 
sale, and the liberal spirit with which he had purchased, as well as his 
having been principally guided by the taste and judgment of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in the purchases he had made, being generally known and 
acknowledged,—the Government happily determined to avail themselves 
of so choice an opportunity for the commencement of a National Gal- 
lery of pictures, for the use and at the service of the public at large, by 
the possession of this valuable collection. For this act alone, if for no 
other, was the Administration of Lord Liverpool entitled to the gratitude 
of every lover of art; and England was rescued by it from the degrading 
imputation of wanting public spirit to apply any part of her national 
wealth to the cultivation of intellectual improvement among the people. 
The proposition of His Majesty’s Ministers was freely and promptly 
adopted by the Parliament; and this purchase was made for 57,000/., 
comprising pictures by the following distinguished masters : 


A. Caracci, Del Piombo, Rubens, 
L. Caracci, N. Poussin, Titian, 
Claude, G, Poussin, Vandyke, 
Correggio, Raphael, Velasquez, 
Dominichino, Rembrandt, Wilkie ; 
Hogarth, — Reynolds, 


of each of which we shall proceed to give a distinct and somewhat 


' * The Gallery is open to the public every day, Fridays and Saturdays ex- 
cepted; on which days it is closed for the purposes of study, when any artist 
duly recommended may be admitted. 
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critical account in our future Numbers. To these were added, by the 
unanimous and ready concurrence of Parliament in the session 1825, 
four other pictures of a very high class, at a price of 14,0001. or 15,0002. 
more. 

The management of this establishment was entrusted, in the first in- 
"stance, to the Marquis of Stafford, Lord Farnborough, Sir George Beau- 
mont, and Sir Thomas Lawrence; since the death of the two latter, 
Lord Dover has been added to the list,—and such a trust could scarcely 
be placed in better hands. 

The pictures remain for the present, as well as the recent additions, 
in the house occupied by the late Mr. Angerstein, which has become 
the property of the Crown: and here they will no doubt remain until 
a building is erected adapted in every respect to the uses and purposes 
of a National Gallery of Art*, The idea of connecting it with the 
British Museum has been wisely abandoned ; as the situation of that 
noble establishment is not favourable to an exhibition of pictures, in 
the first place ; nor does it appear desirable, looking to the attraetions 
alone which such exhibitions should possess, to have too many objects 
under one roof: they would stand a less chance of being duly valued 
or attentively considered ; and the danger of accidental injury or de- 
struction alone would be sufficient to render it much better to deposit 
them in separate places. 

Thus far advanced in our interesting object, it was rumoured, that, 
from the influences of the same feelings for the cultivation and advance- 
ment of the highest departments of painting, and touched by the example 
of the Government, certain noble and liberal collectors and patrons of 
the Art would contribute to the general stock ; and some splendid be- 
quests were understood to have been made in favour of our National Gal- 
lery. The late Sir George Beaumont, Bart., whose taste and judgment, 
great as they had always been considered, must now yield precedénce 
to his public spirit and munificence, at once presented to the Institution 
a collection of pictures of the highest class, the beauties of which we 
shall also take delight in dwelling on hereafter, as the best and most 
appropriate homage to the Art itself, which should be knownand echoed 
through every corner of the land. It strikes us as an instance of liberal 
spirit, of which there is no example; and it may be compared with 
the idea, hitherto known only to the imaginations of mankind, of a 
miser parting with his treasure in his lifetime for the gratification and 
benefit of others: and in this view our admiration of it becomes enthu- 


* It is in contemplation to appropriate a space in ot near the new square 
at Charing Cross for this purpose. 
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siastic. The treasures of Art, too, are considered by the collector as 
far more costly than those of wealth alone; which, if parted with, may 
indeed be replaced, but a fine picture of a departed master never can. 
Let it be, that a love of fame has prompted the noble individual to this 
justly famous sacrifice,—what more exalted motive can exist, than the 
desire to give a portion of his own treasures for the benefit of the public, 
and to uphold, by a contribution from his own stores, those public acts 
of which he was an adviser and participator for the same end ? 

We have referred to the comparatively small circle within which the 
knowledge of Sir George Beaumont’s unostentatious munificence ex- 
tends; but that circle, let it be remembered, contains every one who. is 
at all acquainted with-the progress of the Arts in this country, with the 
Academy, or with those by whom the Arts and Artists of the country 
are upheld and patronized: but still it will be allowed that it is not 
known as it deserves to be, while there is a single individual in the 
country unacquainted with it. The habits and pursuits of Sir George 
Beaumont for the last fifty years led him to devote himself to the cul- 
tivation and encouragement of painting in his own person, as well as by 
his patronage : and his own productions in landscape-painting are well 
known to possess the highest qualities of colour, breadth, and composi- 
tion; his subjects are painted and selected in the first taste: and his name 
will now for ever stand proudly pre-eminent as the first if not the most 
noble and liberal contributor to the National Gallery of Great Britain. 

Several others, however, of our nobility have followed his example, 
especially Lord Farnborough and the Marquess of Stafford; and the 
late Rev. H. Carr by his munificent bequest of a very choice collection, 
has gone far to entitle himself to a first rank among those who have 
served their country and the cause of civilization by a due attention to 
the interests of Art. 

The principal picture in the Angerstein collection—and the world 
scarcely possesses a work of a higher class or more decided quality—is 
the ‘ Raising of Lazarus, after having been four days dead, by our Sa- 
viour,’ painted by Sebastian del Piombo, the rival, friend, and contem- 
porary of Raffaelle, whose celebrated picture of the ‘ Transfiguration’ 
at Rome is supposed, if not known, to have been the operating cause 
of the production of this mighty effort of Piombo, undertaken to emu- 
late the lofty character which Raffaelle had by that work obtained - 

‘ It is said, and we believe on good authority, that the French Govern- 
ment were so desirous of possessing this picture as to have offered 15,000 
guineas * to the proprietors of it previous to the purchase of the whole 
* Mr. Angerstein gave for it 4500/. 
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Collection by the State. And although it may be true that it requires a 
long acquaintance with Fine Art to enter into the peculiar merits of 
this work, yet we would entreat all those who are desirous of being 
awakened to the exhaustless sources of delight that will be. found in 
cultivating that knowledge, not to turn from this picture as many do, 
and say it is black, or hard, or too difficult to be understood. The 
great improvements that have been made in the light given to the pic- 
tures in these rooms since they have been under the present manage- 
ment, have had a singularly favourable effect on this picture in parti- 
cular, which, from its great size and the small portion of light which the 
nature of the composition has allowed, was really never seen till now. 
This will easily appear when we state that the picture reaches to the 
ceiling of a very lofty room having only the usual side windows of a 
drawing-room, and these much overshadowed by trees, so that the 
upper half of the picture was always enveloped in gloom. The light is 
now introduced by a central skylight, and the picture may indeed be said 
to have suffered, in sympathy with its subject, a kind of resurrection 
from its former burial place. The writer of these honest remarks speaks 
from his own experience, having discovered in it numberless new. 
beauties under this new light. 

This Lazarus was the brother of Mary, whose devotion to our Sa- 
viour in wiping his feet with her hair after anointing them in the house 
of the Pharisee, furnished another affecting and picturesque subject to 
the painters from Holy Writ. They were natives of Bethany, a town 
nigh unto Jerusalem, which circumstance the painter has availed him- 
self of to enrich the background of the picture, wherein the city is 
beautifully represented; and the composition being so planned as to 
give to the spectator the idea of his being placed on an eminence in part 
of the scene, his eye appears to cover the whole space between the 
city and the spot in which the action is taking place in the foreground 
of the picture, and by skilful gradations in groups and single figures, 
the bustle of inquiry and surprise is communicated from one to another, 
so as to pervade the whole canvas with the most expressive effect. 
The figure of Jesus is not so decidedly prominent as it is usual to make 
it in works of this class; but that cannot be said to constitute a fault, as 
it has enabled the painter to introduce a wider spread of general in- 
terest, and a greater nnmber of figures. The figure of Lazarus is 
painted with the strictest attention to Scripture, at the moment when 
‘“‘ he that was dead came forth bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, 
and his face was bound about with a napkin: and Jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him, and let him go.” The affectionate and unspeakable surprise 
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and admiration of the sisters,—and which is proportionably felt and de- 
picted in the countenances of the rest of the assembled multitude, more 
strikingly in those of the Lord’s disciples who were with: him,—cannot 
fail to interest the most unskilful observer, provided he gives any exer- 
cise of his mind and understanding to the subject; although he may find 
there some hard and dark forms and outlines, not precisely in harmony 
with those gaudy and attractive hues and colours which we are apt to 
think are essential to all pleasing pictures. In contemplating such 
works as these, however, we are to use all our power of reflection, and 
to consider well the nature of the subject represented, and the objects 
the inspired authors of them had in view in their construction. They 
were not painted to please the eye or fancy; but to elevate the soul, and 
embody in definite and appropriate form and characters the noble and 
affecting simplicity of Gospel truths. And whoever will bring to the 
contemplation of this picture a mind seriously disposed to enter into 
the contemplation of the scene with reference to the times, persons and 
things represented, will surely find in it a most powerful and faithful 
representation of the Scriptural impressions which belong to the awful 
sublimity of the subject. 
[To be continued.] 
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The Literary Souvenir, edited by A. A. Watts. 
The New Year's Gift, or Juvenile Souvenir. 


Mr. Warts has given a variety to the ancient system of Annuals, by 
introducing in the present (and we are really grateful for it) a little gall 
and wormwood. The conversazione in which he has indulged himself 
in divulging some of the “secrets of trade,” is a very spirited and 
amusing piece of satire, which is not the less acceptable for being less 
expected. As usual, there are a number of articles from many of the 
popular writers of the day, but a great proportion of them have been 
furnished by Mr. Watts and Mrs. Watts,—and we must say with great 
advantage to the work. One on “ Female Friends,” by the latter, is 
written with her characteristic taste and feeling. Mr. Watts’s “‘ Review 
of the Victims,” suggested by a French poem of Messrs, Barthelmy 
and Mery, is striking, and displays the felicity and beauty of versifica- 
tion for which his poems are invariably distinguished, His sketches of 
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the living poets are also good. ‘The “‘ Death of Gesler,” by James 
Sheridan Knowles the tragedian, is a spirited dramatic version of the 
ever-interesting story of William Tell.—* The Jubilee” is a delightful 
description of Scottish manners. Mr. Henry D. Inglis (better known 
by his nom de guérre, Derwent Conway,) has written two clever pieces, 
“ Stanzas at Toledo,” and “ Reminiscences of Andalusia.” ‘The Run- 
away,” by Miss Mitford, is a merry village story, told in the authoress’s 
usual pleasant vein. The Howitts, Mr. Howison, Mr. Macfarlane, 
Sir Aubrey de Vere, and others, have contributed able and interesting 
articles. The following is a just tribute to one of the first of our poets, 


“ WORDSWORTH. 


- “ High-Priest of the Nine! Poet, Prophet, and Sage, 

What deep lessons uf wisdom are pour'd in thy page ! 
Where the old and the young, sad and mirthful, may find, 
Each reflected in sunshine, some ‘mood of his mind - 
Where the simple may learn with kind feelings to glow, 
And the wise may discover hew little they know! 

Whence the broken in spirit may drink sulace and balm, 
And the tempest-toss’l bosom be taught to grow calm: 
The rich—there are treasures that gold cannot buy ; 

The poor—that there is but one rank in the sky ! 

The guileless their whiteness of spirit to keep, 

And the guilty, that vengeance not always will sleep ! 
There the spell-bound Enthusiast, whose mind has been sown 
With pure poesy’s pearls, some soft feeling may own; 
Some loved dream, in his heart cherish’d fondly and long, 
Which he wanted the science to weave into song. 

Thence the pilgrim of Nature in fancy may stray 

Where the silver-bright Duddon winds calmly away : 

By its flower-fringed margin to muse and to dream, 

Till his thoughts are as gentle and pure as its stream ! 

Or if ’tis his pastime to linger among 

Such wild-scenes as Salvator has painted and sung, 

He may climb green Helvellyn’s proud summit of snow, 
And look down on the blue gleaming waters below, 

That lie smiling, new beauties for ever disclosing, 

Like a babe at the feet of some Titan reposing! 

There the dreamer, who tracks the dark footsteps of Time, 
And for ever would muse ’mid its ruins sublime, 

Who delights to the deeds of past ages to turn, 

Will find lore that his spirit hath panted to learn. 

From the song of proud Dion, so solemn and sweet, 

To thy silver-white Doe and her Sabbath Retreat : 

Each high theme of the lyre hath awoke at thy call, 

Every chord hast thou touch’d, and drawn music from alll 2 

“ A. A. Ww: " 


Among the illustrations are brilliant specimens of engravings, ‘from 
VoL. pi 8 No. 11. 2T 
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the pencils of Turner, D. Roberts, Howard, and Boxall. The portraits 
are less to our mind ; though ‘ Allegra,’ by A. E. Chalon, is certainly 
very pretty; and the ‘ Marchioness of Salisbury’ is after Sir T. Law- 
rence. 

The New Year's Gift is entitled to every commendation, for the due 
fulfilment of the objects it professes to have in view. 


Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to the Regent's Park, $c. 
London, 1831. 


That specimen of an Arcadian London, combining the advantages 
of residing in the metropolis with as much of rural amenity as its pro- 
pinquity to the modern Babylon would admit, is certainly worthy of 
having a specific ‘ Guide’ to the various buildings, &c. it contains. The 
present prettily embellished little volume will be found a very agree- 
able companion in a promenade thither ; and if the editor has exhibited 
more good-nature than criticism in his remarks, and been willing to 
admire everything, we dare say that those for whom he has drawn 
up his descriptions will not be more fastidious. The embellishments 
are executed with considerable taste; particularly the little vignettes 
illustrative of the Zoological Gardens. 





Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Pompeii: Vol. L 

This is the first time we have had an opportunity of noticing any of the 
works published under the general title of the ‘ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge ;’ and we can bear our testimony that this volume is not 
the least interesting of the series: Well arranged, judiciously written, 
and abundantly illustrated—independently of the stee] plates—by wood- 
cuts of very superior execution, it may be recommended both for its 
literary and graphic merits ; and is so remarkably cheap withal, consi- 
dering the great number of its embellishments, that there ean be little 
doubt of its obtaining a very extensive circulation, and thereby contri- 
bute in no small degree to create a taste for such studies among young 
persons, and other classes of readers who have not hitherto been ac- 
customed to look into works on- antiquities. Those who possess 
nothing on the subject we would advise‘ by all means to purchase this 
truly elegant and delightful little volume; and even those who have 
already larger and more expensive publications relating to Pompeii 
would do well to procure this also, were it only as a compact and con- 
venient pocket manual. 
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Independently of its intrinsic merit and interest, we gladly hail the 
appearance of this attractive publication, as an attempt to confer popu- 
larity on those branches of elegant study which have been too long 
neglected in the education of youth; and from which general readers 
have been excluded, both by the costliness and magnitude, and from 
their being not altogether adapted for popular perusal. It is trily — 
gratifying to perceive that cheap literature is beginning to be employed 
so laudably in promoting art as well as scientifie pursuits, and in dis- 
seminating a taste for what is really intellectual. For the same price 
as the admission to the lower gallery at a theatre, a person may now 
purchase not only much rational amusement for several evenings, but 
also much valuable information for the rest of his life. We hope that 
‘ Pompeii’ will be the precursor of other subjects of the same description 
in the like form. 

At present we shall not enter into a particular examination of the 
work itself, but reserve our remarks until the second volume shall have 
appeared. We could not however forbear calling our readers’ attention 
to it thus early, being assured that they will thank us for so doing. 





Melodies : the words written and the music composed by Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr. London, Alfred Novello: Edinburgh, Alex. Robertson. 


This is an elegant volume of music, and well adapted for a Christmas 
present, particularly as the style of the music itself, without being too 
abstruse, yet embodies considerable merit for beauty and harmony ; so 
that general players will not find much difficulty in playing it,—while 
the poetry also displays feeling and pathos. Another attraction in its 
favour are the embellishments, after R. Westall and A. E, Chalon, R.A. 
Of the three, we prefer the frontispiece by Westall, engraved by W. 
Finden ; it is less mannered than this artist’s designs generally are, and 
the engraving of it reflects the highest credit on Finden. The other, 
by the same, engraved by J. and J. Johnstone, is pretty ; but the strag- 
gling trees on the right are disfigurements, and destroy the repose of the 
otherwise not unpoetical composition ;—the engraving is excellent. The 
other illustration by Chalon, representing the interior of a Ship’s cabin 
with a female looking out of the ‘window, is well designed, and has at- 
tached to it a romantic story, of which our fair readers may form some 
idea from the motto, taken from L. E. L. 


“ Where on earth is the truth that may vie 
With woman’s love and long constancy?” 


2T2 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


The Right Hon. Lady Ann Harcourt, Painted by J. Jackson, R.A. 
Engraved by W. Ward. ' 

That which is light and brilliantly meretricious is too apt to engage 
more attention during its career, than that which is simple and unadorned 
by adventitious aids :—this it is that gains our admiration for Lawrence, 
to the almost total forgetfulness of the high genius of Jackson. If there 
is an individual existing who doubts, or is loth to award him this praise 
and acknowledgement, let the sceptie study this really magnificent pic- 
ture. The chiar’-oscuro of Rembrandt, the breadth and depth of Rey- 
nolds, here are embodied by a kindred spirit ; that of him who has also 
left to posterity the admirable portrait of a brother genius, the late John 
Flaxman. The picture before us is a half-length, representing the lady 
sitting in an arm-chair, her two hands resting on her lap, the right 
holding a white pocket-handkerchief. The head is brilliant, broad, and 
exquisitely defined, with a powerful effective expression; the uncouth 
obstacle of a modern lace cap is masterly treated, so as to subdue its 
deformity : the dress is of black velvet ; and to relieve its tremendous 
depth of tone, the hands and the handkerchief materially assist : it 
serves also as a means of spreading the light. The back-ground repre- 
sents an interior, and is skilfully treated to aid the effect and chiar’- 
oscuro. Of the engraving (a mezzotinto), if it has not the smooth po- 
lished surface of Cousins’s, it is in other respects, for depth, force and 
effect, equally beautiful. 


The English Girl. Painted by G.S. Newton. Engraved by G. T. Doo. 


An old friend with a new name,—formerly published in the Literary 
Souvenir, engraved by C. Heath as ‘ The Forsaken’, under which title 
Newton exhibited it at the British Institution. If we objected to Mr. 
Doo’s Dutch Girl as being too black, the same fault cannot certainly 
be applied to the English Girl: here is all delicacy, breadth and feeling, 
and finest texture of lining; it has all the sweetness of expression of 
the original, without.that broadness of handling which sometimes mars 
the otherwise beautiful works of Newton. The texture of the lace en- 
veloping the bosom is finely engraved, and the introduction of the 
single rose there adds value and richness to the clear pearly tone of 
the flesh. ‘ The veiled eyes of Guercino’s females dart insidious fire,” 
said Fuseli; and truly the same may be said of the English Girl. 
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Lady Dover, and her Son the Hon. Henry Agar Ellis. . Painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Engraved by S. Cousins. : 


This is indeed a brilliant sparkling print, full of richness and fine ef- 
fect; the texture of the black velvet is soft and transparent, and gives 
a wonderful brilliancy to the flesh, which is not to be found in the 
original ; indeed altogether it is more forcible than the painting. If 
we might find fault, the hair is too clotted, the transitions from the 
shadows to the lights not sufficiently gradual: this, however, is the de- 
fect of Lawrence, and is especially prominent in this picture; for when 
we examined it, we were amazed at his carelessness about the hair and 
the hands. We must also observe, that the neck of Lady Dover is 
either badly scraped, or it is smutted in the printing. 





Mrs. Wolfe. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. Engraved by S. Cousins. 

This is a beautiful work of Art, and a masterly specimen both of the 
genius of the painter and engraver. Here is to be found more of the 
real essentials to form a first-rate picture than are generally to be seen 
in Lawrence ; the expansive gradual breadth of nature, and rich magic 
chiar’-oscuro of the art. The tout ensemble of the figure is delicate and 
elegant; the calm pleasing tone of admiration with which she is viewing 
the book of prints is exquisitely expressed, and shows how deeply 
Lawrence sympathized with all that is femininely beautiful ; the back- 
ground also is very fine in composition. 





Countess Grey and her two Daughters. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. 
Engraved by S. Cousins. 

This is from a very early portrait of Lawrence, therefore embodying 
much of his youthful “ fallacious masteries” and excentricities in art,— 
the violence of action, dashing scattered lights and forced unnatural ex- 
pressions of the features. Cousins has done much to save the reputa- 
tion of the painter, for he has given it an exquisite exuberance of effect 
and depth of tone in the shadows: he is an engraver who is not a mere 
copyist, but one who almost paints with his scraping tools; he cuts, 
etches and scrapes, and produces such brilliant force as no other mezzo- 
tint engraver does, excepting perhaps S, W. Reynolds the elder. 


Lord Brougham and Vaux. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. Engraved 
by W. Walker. 


An admirable likeness of the individual ; not a mere dull transcript of 
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the muscles and flesh, but of the intellect, the mind in all its bearings. 
The low metaphysical forehead, the overhanging pyramidical brow, the 
aeute and perceptive eye, the irascible nasal organ, and fixed resolute- 
ness of the mouth, so fully and strongly developed in the extraordinary 
original, Lawrence has preserved in the painting, and Mr. Walker tran- 
seribed in the engraving. The face has al] Lawrence’s usual faultiness, 
want of breadth, too harsh in the half tints. The engraving is bold, 
effective and deep-toned, a brilliant example of the engraver of Sir 
W. Scott, after Raeburn. 





The Marquis of Lansdowne. Painted by Sir T. Lawrence. Engraved 
by J. Bromley. 
Mr. Bromley has not the depth and force of Cousins, but, with all his 
clearness, is more effective than C. Turner, who is too coldly correct. 
Lawrence in this picture has committed a disagreeable fault ; he has 
painted the clouds running in the same lines with the curtain—from 
right to left—a circumstance which destroys repose, and loses the effect 
from a contrast of lines: as it is, the curtain is so united, both in tone 
and flow, with the clouds, that it is difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other. 


The Timber Waggon. Painted by R. P. Bonington. Engraved by 
— Lewis. 

The extraordinary genius of Bonington grappled and mastered every 
style,—that of Canaletti and Guardi, Breughel and Terburg, and the 
one before us of Ruysdael. There is a fine breadth and repose in this 
picture, arising from the deep-toned mass of trees and bank on the 
left, opposed to the clear light sky: the accessories of the waggon and 
figures are well introduced, giving character to the scene; and the simple 
pastoral distance completes its sources of beauty. The engraver has felt 
the spirit of the original. 





MISCELLANEA. 


—<— 


Royal Academy.—On Monday the 7th of last month, (Nov.) Mr. W. 
Wyon, of the Mint, was chosen an Associate. As this is the first selec- 
tion for such choice from the class of artists to whom Mr. Wyon does 
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so much honour, the circumstance has excited much notice: Of course 
there never is an election without some disappointment and dissatisfaction 
ensuing; but we believe in the present instance, though the former 
feeling may arise, no dissatisfaction can reasonably exist, as. due en- 
couragement will thus be given to the pursuit of an art which has been 
more than any other neglected in this country, but which is so. highly 
deserving of extended protection and notice. . 


The first meeting of the second Season of the City of London Artists’ 
and Amateurs’ Conversazione, was held at the London Coffee-house on 
the evening of the 17th November, and, as was expected, brought 
together an extensive coterie of professional artists and amateurs. These 
meetings, as is well known to all acquainted with the affairs of Art, 
originated some few years ago at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

That such meetings are productive of great advantage to the pro- 
fessors of the various branches of graphic art, cannot admit of dis- 
pute; for it is in these mixed assemblages of patron and client, that 
the affairs of Art are discussed in social converse, and the author of a 
work, and the purchaser thereof, thus become acquainted by that con- 
geniality of taste which forms the stamina of all enlightened societies, 

Hitherto meetings of this high mental character have been almost 
exclusively held west of Temple-bar. We are gratified to see that Taste 
is at length spreading eastward, and that Minerva has erected her 
standard within the “‘ sound of Bow-bells.” To us, who are enthusiastic 
in the cause of the Fine Arts of the country, we cannot refrain the ex- 
pression of our fervent,wishes for the prosperity of this Society, having 
for many years wished to live to see the establishment of such a con- 
versazione in the centre of the great and wealthy City of London. 
The gentlemen to whose enlightened and liberal exertions these very 
useful meetings are owing, hold place in our estimation accordingly. 
Many amongst the most honoured and esteemed of our nobility, have 
of late years manifested a due regard for the interests of our native 
School ; it was only wanting to witness a like zeal amongst our wealthy 
merchants and great commercialists, and under their joint auspices the 
Arts of this mighty empire will assuredly flourish. 

It may be here in justice said, to the honour of certain gentlemen of 
the latter class, that they might boast, were they so disposed, the pos- 
session of the finest collections of Painting in Water-colours that wealth 
and liberality could purchase, or that judgment and taste could select ; 
and one of the principal intellectual pleasures of this meeting arises 
out of the munificent spirit with which the possessors of these fine spe- 
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cimens of Art permit them to be displayed upon the tables, either in 
frames or portfolios, for the gratification of the members and visitors, 
who are invited to participate in so rational and delightful an evening’s 
entertainment. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without noticing a small tract written, 
con amore, by a respected member, one of the founders indeed, of this 
Society, upon the Art of Landscape-painting in Water-colours, which, 
to use the author's phrase, is “ adapted to the practice of young ama- 
teurs.” 

As a “Concise Summary of a Series of Notes and Observations, 
Practical and Theoretical,” we hesitate not to pronounce it a desidera- 
tum to those to whom it is addressed ; indeed it conveys much valuable 
information within a small space, is written with ease, judgment and 
perspicuity, and serves to justify what we have often observed, “ that 
it is not absolutely necessary to be a professor, to be a connoisseur of 
art.” 

We owe this very useful tract, (published by Haughton and Co.) 
to the pen of the observant Mr. Mawe. 


Mr. Trendal has at length published his promised series of “ Original 
Designs for Cottages and Villas, in the Grecian, Gothic, and Italian 
Styles of Architecture.” The object of this publication is to show to 
those who are inclined to improve their demesnes, by the erection of build- 
ings in these respective styles, how to achieve so desirable a purpose, 
by the union of “ convenience and elegance with econony.” At a period 
‘like this in which we live, when retrenchment is the order of the day, 
a work similar to this is likely to be acceptable, in proportion as it is 
‘useful; and certainly the utility of these designs cannot be questioned, 
provided they are practical,—for herein we have elevations, and ground 
plans, by which the employer may choose of what dimensions, style, and 
appointments he will erect his mansion, villa, or cottage, and commence 
and proceed. with that comforting certainty, which arises from the fore- 
knowledge of the entire amount of the expense. 

This, though a work of no high pretension, is nevertheless very cre- 
ditable to the talent of its author. The designs are simple and chaste, 

and fully answerable to what the architect professes, namely, to erect, 
at the smallest possible expense, dwellings, strictly convenient, and 
suitable to the purposes proposed, of combining that agreeable unity of 
exterior appearance, with elegance and interior comfort, which renders 
a genteel English family residence one of the most useful and agreeable 
‘characteristic features of the social habits of the people. 














CATALOGUES OF PICTURES EXHIBITED AT THE ROOMS OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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FourtTH EXHIBITION, 1772. 





Ad Picturam probandam adhibentur etiam inscii faciendi cum aliqua sollertia judi- 
can di.— Tullius de Oratore. 


Richard Atkinson.—1. A Landscape and Figures, 
John Bacon (Associate).—2, A Model of a Child. 
Thomas Banks.—3. Mercury, Argus, and Io (a model). 





Christopher Barber.—4. A Conversation (a miniature), 5, A Landscape. 
James Barralet—6. A Whole Length of a Gentleman (a drawing). 7. Alex- 
ander and Diogenes (ditto). 8. Telemachus and Calypso (ditto). 


George Barret, R.A.—9. A View of a Gentleman's Park, taken from the 
Mansion-house. 10. Its Companion: a View of the Mansion-house, 
partof the Park, &c, from the opposite banks of the Lake. 11. A Study 
from Nature, in the Mountains of Keswick, Cumberland. 


James Barry.—12. Venus rising from the Sea. (Vide Lucretius, Book I.; and 
Homer’s Hymn to Venus.) 13. Medea making her Lamentation after the 
Death of her Children. 14. The Education of Achilles. 


Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A—15. A Head of a Madonna (a drawing). 
E. Belk.—i6. Elevation and Plan for a Temple in a Garden. 


John Blackburne —17. The Triumph of Mercenary Love. 18. The Portraits 
of Two Children. 


Anna Blackesly.—19. Portrait of a Gentleman. 


John Bogle.—20. A Portrait of Himself (in miniature). 21. Ditto of a Gen- 
tleman (ditto). 


Jacob Bonneau.—22. A View from Nature (a drawing). 

Josiah Boydell_—28. Portrait of a Gentleman (half length). 24. Ditto of a 
Young Gentleman (small whole length). 

Charles Brandoin.—25. The Ruins of a Triumphal Arch (in water-colours). 


Richard Brompton, Pro. Rom. Ac.—26. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in the Installation Robes of the Most Noble Order of the Garter 
(wholelength). 27. His Royal Highness Prince Frederick, Bishop of Os- 
naburg, in the Installation Robes of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath (ditto). : 

Charles Brown.—28. A Head of Milo. 

Peter Brown.—29. The Holy Family (a miniature). 


William Brown.—30. A Frame with Impressions, viz. : I. The Tragic Muse. 
Von. II.—No. 11. 2U 
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IL. Salmacisand Hermaphroditus. III. Portrait of a Lady. IV. Ditto of a 
Gentleman. V. The Rape of Proserpine. 


John Brown (Associate Engraver).—31. An Etching of Corte in Corsica, for- 
- ‘merly the residence of General Paoli, after a Drawing of Mr. Jolin Kent. 


Edward Burch, R.A.—32. An Academy Model, representing our Saviour 
taken down from the Cross. 33. Ditto, representing the River Tiber. 
$4, Another River-God. 35. Sulphur Casts from Gems, viz.: I. A Head 
of Michael Angelo, from a bust. II. A Figure of Hebe. III. A Head 
of Ceres. IV. A Bull. 


E. F. Calze-—36. Portrait of a Gentleman (in crayons). 
Agostino Carlini, R.A.—37. A Model. 
Adrian Carpentiers.—$8. A Portrait of a Gentleman and his Son. 


Charles Catton, R.A—39. A Portrait of a Boy and a Dog. 40. Ditto of a 
Dog. 41. An Old Man’s Head. 42. Ditto. 43. A Drawing (in chalks). 


John Cerveng.—44. An Officer on Horseback. — 

Mason Chamberlain, R.A—45. A Portrait of a Lady (whole length). 
46. Ditto of a Young Gentleman (ditto). 

Sir William Chambers, R.A.—47. A Temple of a Garden in Ireland. 

J. B. Cipriani, R.A.—48. Marsias and Apollo. 

C. Clerisseau—49. A Bath, composed after the manner of the Ancients. 
50. A Sepulchral Chamber, ditto. 51. A View of the Forum of Nerva at 
Rome. 52. A Ruin of a Triumphal Arch (a composition). 

Joseph Cole.—53. A Piece of Flowers. 

Samuel Coles.—54. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 55. Ditto of an Old 
Man. 

Richard Cosway, R.A.—56. Rinaldo and Armida, from Tasso. 57. A Minia- 
ture in the Character of Cupid. 

Alexander Cozens.—58. A Piece of Ground with a Figure (in chiaro-obscuro). 

Robert Crone—59. A Landscape. 60. Ditto, its companion. 61. Two 
Drawings. 

Richard Crosse—62. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 

Nathaniel Dance, R.A.—63. A Portrait of a Nobleman (whole length). 64. A 
Lady and her Children. 


Nicholas Thomas Dall (Associate)—65. Aysgarth Force, on the river Euse, 
near Bolton Castle, Wensleydale, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, be- 
longing to the Duke of Bolton. 66. A View of Grimble Crags near 
Knaresborough, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 67. A View taken in 
the Grounds of J. Vaughan, Esq., at the Grove, in Surrey, with Boxhill 
&c., ata distance. 68. A Landscape. 

Thomas Daniel,—69. A Flower Piece. 

Robert Davy.—70. A Portrait. 

Anthony Devis——71. A Landscape and Figures. 

Bernard Downes=—72. Portrait of a Lady. 
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John Downman.—73. A Portrait of a Gentleman (three quarters). 

Edward Edwards.—74. A Portrait (in oil). 

Stephen Elmer.—75. A Fox, &c. (kitcat). 76. A Hare (three quarters). 77. A 
Pheasant (ditto). 78. Two Flower Pieces. 79. Two Fruit ditto. 80. Two 


of Dead Birds. 81. A Brace of Pheasants (kitcat), 82. Ditto of Trout. 
83. Two Pieces of small Birds. 


John Feary—84. A View of Clapham Common, taken from the North side. 


John Flarman, Jun.—85. A Figure of History. 86. Ditto of a Child (in wax). 
87. Bust of a Gentleman (a model in terra-cotta). 


John Foldsone.—88, A Conversation. 

H. Foottit—89. A Miniature. 

Miss Forbes.—90. A Portrait of a Lady of quality. 91. Ditto of an Officer. 
92. Ditto of an Italian Girl.—93. Ditto of a Young Girl. 


Thomas Gainsborough, R.A.—94. A Portrait of a Lady (whole length). 
95. Ditto of Two Young Ladies (ditto). 96. Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto 
97. Ditto (three quarters). 98. Two Landscapes (drawings, in imitation 
of oil painting). 99. Eight ditto (ditto). 

Edmund Garvey (Associate). 100. A View of Oxford. 101. Tintern Abbey. 
102. The Lake of Nemi. 103. A Landscape. 

Charles Gill—104. A Portrait. 

Charles Grignion.—105. Two Portraits of Gentlemen (three quarters). 

S. H. Grimn=—106. A Street at Mortlake, with a Fair. 107, Seventh Scene 
in the Winter’s Tale, Act the Fourth. 


John Gwynn, R.A-—108. Plan, elevation, and section of a New Bridge, to 
be built near Magdalen College, over the Charwell, at Oxford. 


Gawin Hamilton.—109. Agrippina landing at Brundusium with the ashes of 
Germanicus. 


Thomas Hardwick.—110. Principal front of a Casine. 
Francis Hayman, R.A. (Librarian)—111. The Cure.of Saul. 


Thomas Hickey.—112. A Portrait of a Gentleman (whole length). 113. Ditto 
of a Clergyman, painted as a present forthe New Magdalen Hospital 
(half length). 


William Hoare, R.A.—114. A Portrait of a Boy (whole length). 115. Ditto 
of a Boy in the Character of Cupid (incrayons). 116. Prudence in- 
structing her Pupil (ditto). 117. A Diana (ditto). 

Nathaniel Hone, R.A—118. A Portrait of a Gentleman (half length). 
119. Ditto (kitcat). 120. Ditto of a Lady (three quarters). 121. Ditto 
of a Gentleman (ditto). 122. A Child with a Cat. 


Horace Hone.—123. A Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 

John Howes.—124. An Old Man’s Head (in enamel). 

Richard Hurlston.—125. Portrait of an Old Man. 

George James (Associate).—126. A Portrait of a Lady (half length). 


Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—127. Rinaldo and Armida. Tasso, Canto 13. 
2U2 
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128. Andromache and Hecuba weeping over the ashes of Hector. 199. A 
Portrait of a Lady in the Italian dress (whole length). 130. La Pensie- 
rosa (a sinall ditto). 131. A Portrait of a Bishop (half length). 

John Joseph Kauffman.—132. Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites. 

Daniel Keefe.—133. A Miniature of a Gentleman. ’ 

John Kent.—134. A View of the Mountain St. Oreste, formerly called Soracte, 
27 miles distant from Rome (a drawing). 

John Kitchingman—135. A Sportsman (a small whole length), 136. A 
Philosopher’s Head (in miniature). 

J. Lerouz.—i37. A Design for a Triumphal Arch, intended to have been 
erected where Ludgate was situated, to have honoured the King’s entrance 

' into the City of London. 138. A Design for a public Chapel and Shops, 
forming a Forum intended to be built on the Polygon, Southampton. 

P. J. De Loutherbourg (Member of the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris). 
—139. A large Landscape and Figures. 140. Ditto, smaller, with Figures 
and Cattle. 141. A Battle (a drawing). 142. The Dressing of a wounded 
General, its companion (ditto). 143. Two Landscapes (ditto). 144. A 
Land Storm (ditto). 145. Figures and Cattle (ditto). 

Peter Lyon.—146. A Portrait of a Gentleman (in crayons). 

Thomas Malton.—147. A View of the Queen’s Palace from St. James’s Park 
(water-colours). 

Elias Martin (Associate).—148. A View of Woburn Abbey, and a part of 
the New Bridge. 149. Portraits of Three Ladies (drawings in chalks). 
150. Ditto of a Child (ditto). 151. Ditto, in fancied dresses (ditto). 
152. Two Landscapes, and Four Drawings of Figures (washed). 

John Matthews—153. A Design for a Nobleman’s Villa. 

A, Matthison—154. A View of Benshaw on the river Kirkle Annandale, 
belonging to William Irwin, Esq. 

Jeremiah Meyer, R.A.—155. A Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 156. Ditto 
of a Gentleman (ditto). 

John Milbourne—157. A Portrait of a Lady (in crayons). 

Henry Morland. —158. A Picture (in crayons). 


Mary Moser, R.,A.—159. A Flower Piece. 160. Ditto, its companion. 
161. Hebe. 


George Mullins.—162. A Cataract, a rude scene. Vide Thomson’s Seasons, 
Summer, ver. 585. 163, Two small Landscapes, companions. 164. Por- 
trait of a Spaniel Dog. 


F. M. Newton, R.A. (Secretary R.A.).—165, A Portrait of a Bishop (three 
quarters). 166. A Portrait (ditto). 


James Nixon.—167. A. Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 


Joseph Nollekens (Associate).—168. A Bust of a Gentleman (in marble). 
169. A Statue of Bacchus (ditto). 


—— A Saloon (a drawing). 171. A Court in a Royal Palac 
Itto). 
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M, Olivier (Painter to the King of France, belonging to his Royal Academy 
of Painting ; First Painter to His Royal Highness the Prince of Conti).— 
172. The Massacre of the Innocents in Bethlehem, 173. The Death of 
Cleopatra. 174. An English Family in conversation. 175. A Scotch 
Family ditto. 176. A Spanish Family ditto. 177. A French Family ditto. 


George Parbury.—178. Artemisia Queen of Caria drinking the ashes of her 
husband Mausoleus (a model in wax). 


William Pars (Associate).—179. A Philosopher. - 180. Part of the Lake of 
Sligo, in Ireland (a stained drawing), 181. Ditto of Keswick, in Cum- 
berland (ditto). 

M. Pasquier (of the Royal Academy of Paris)—182. Rinaldo and Armida 
(in enamel). 183. Angelica and Medora (ditto). 184. Portrait of the 
King (ditto), by memory. 185. Ditto of His Most Christian Majesty (in 
water-colours) in 1768. 186. Ditto of the King of Denmark (in enamel), 
painted in 1768. 187. Ditto of the Dauphiness of France (ditto). 188. Ditto 
of Monsieur deVoltaire, ditto from the life, Fernes, April 1771. 189. Ditto 
ofa Lady. 190. Ditto for a Ring. 


Edward Penny, R.A. (Professor of Painting).—191. Lord Clive explaining 
to the Nabob the situation of the Invalids in India; at the same time 
showing him a Deed whereby he relinquishes Meer Jaffier’s legacy, five 
lack of rupees, to the Honourable East India Company for the support of 
a Military Fund. 192. Rosamond and Queen Eleanor. 


Angelica Perroti.—193. A Portrait of a Lady (in crayons). 194. Ditto with 
a Cat (ditto), 195. Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto). 


Robert Edge Pine —196. A Mad Woman. 197. A Portrait of a Young 


Gentleman. 198. Ditto of a Lady. 199. Ditto of a Young Lady in the 
Character of Hebe. 


S. Pine.—200. Three Miniatures. 

John Plot.—201. A Miniature of the late Mrs. Pritchard. 

—— Quadal.—202. Animals. 203. Two ditto. 

Biagio Rebecca ( Associate).—204. A Sacrifice to Minerva. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.—205. A Portrait of a Young Lady in the Cha- 
racter of Hebe. 206. A Lady (whole length). 207. A Portrait of a Gen- 


tleman (half length). 208. Ditto (three quarters). 209. A Lady in the 
Character of Saint Agnes. 210. A Captain of Banditti. 


J. T. Rigaud.—211. Jupiter under the form of Diana and the nymph Ca- 
listo. 212. A Hercules. 213. A Portrait of an Artist. 

George Robertson.—214. A Landscape, a View taken near Tivoli. 215. Ditto, 
a Wood Scene, with the story of Venus and Adonis. 216. Two Drawings. 

Andrea Rocca.—217. A Portrait of a Gentleman (in crayons), 

Michael Angelo Rooker (Associate).—218. View of Temple Bar on a May- 
Day. 219. A Landscape. 220. Buildwas Priory in Shropshire. 221. A 
small Ruin. 


M. Runciman.—222. Ulysses escaped from Shipwreck discovers himself to 
Naucica and her Virgin attendants. 
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John Russell. —-223. Portrait of a Gentleman (kitcat). 294. Ditto of a Child 
with a Cat (incrayons). 225. Ditto of aChild with a Dog (ditto). 226. An 
Old ‘Man’s Head (ditto). 

W. W. Ryland. —227. Vortigern falling in love with Rowenna the daughter 
of Hengist at a feast to which her father had purposely invited him (a 
drawing from a picture of Angelica Kauffman). 228. The Interview be- 
tween Edgar and Elfrida after her Marriage with Athelwald (ditto). 229. A 
Portrait of a Child (a drawing). 

Thomas Sandby, R.A. (Professor of Architecture).—230. The Garden Front 
of the Royal Academy. 

Paul Sandby, R.A.—231. A View of Worcester (water-colours). 232. Ditto 
in Shropshire (ditto). 233. A Landscape, Sun-setting (ditto). 

John Saunders.—234. Saint Sebastian. 235, A Portrait of a Child (three 
quarters). - 

James Scouler-—236. A Miniature. 237. A Portrait of a Lady (a drawing). 

Richard Samuel.—238. A Conversation (small whole length). 

Dominick Serres, R.A.—239. A Squadron of Dutch Men-of-War in a Fresh 
Gale. 240.A HardGale. 241. A View ona River. 242. The Burning 
of the Town of Gimras, the Capital of the Neutral French. 


Benjamin Severn-—243. A Portrait of a Lady (three quarters). 

I. Simmons.—244. Two Portraits (three quarters). 

Nathaniel Smith—245. A Portrait of a Gentleman (in miniature). 

Francis Smith—246. Eruption of Mount Vesuvius at Naples. 247. A 


View, with part of Naples, taken from the side of St. Maria de la Catina. 
248. A View of an Old Temple near Puzzuoli in Naples. 249. Ditto. 


Edward Stevens (Associate).—250. A Ceiling for a Library, the Decorations 
emblematical, according to the Heathen Mythology. 251. Plan and Eleva- 
tion of a Casine, designed for the late Lord Viscount Hatton, intended to 
be built in Northamptonshire. 


James Tassie —252. Portraits of a Gentleman and Lady (models in paste). 
Peter Toms, R.A—253. A Portrait (three quarters). 


William Tomkins (Associate).—254. A View from the Turkish Tent in the 
Garden of Charles Hamilton, Esq., at Painshill near Cobham Surrey. 
255. Ditto from the Gothic Temple, ditto. 256. Ditto of Clindley 
Rock, looking towards the West, in Lord Clifford’s Park Devonshire. 
257. Ditto of ditto looking towards the South, in ditto. 258. Ditto in the 
Park at Boconak in Cornwall, the Seat of Thomas Pitt, Esq. 259. Ditto 
of the Lary that runs under Sultram Wood, the Seat of John Parker, Esq. 
in Devonshire. 

William Tyler, R.A—260. Piety (a monumental figure). 


Benj. Vandergucht —261. A Portrait of a Gentleman (kitcat). 262. Ditto 
of a Young Lady (three quarters). 


S. Varden.—263. Two Flower Pieces. 
Victor Vispre-—264. Two Fruit Pieces (painted in oil on glass). 
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Mary de Villebrune.—-265, A Lady playing on a Guitar (in oil), 266. A 
Pastoral (in crayons). 267. A small Picture of two Ladies. 

Samuel Wale, R.A. (Professor of Perspective).—268. Catherine Gordon, wife 
of Perkin Warbeck, brought before King Henry VII. at Taunton Somer- 
setshire (a stained drawing). 269. Bartimeus cured by our Saviour, a 
Design for an Altar-piece for a Gothic Chapel (ditto). 


Benjamin West, R.A.—270. William Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, when 
he founded the Province of Pennsylvania in North America, 271. Simeon 
with the Child Jesus in his Arms, 272. Juno receiving the Cestus from 
Venus. 273. Its Companion, the Death of Hyacinthus. 274. Una, from 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen (Book I. canto iii. ver. 4, 5). 

Richard Wilson, R.A.—275. A large Landscape and Figures. 276. A small 
ditto. 


Joseph Wilton, R.A.—277. A Bust of a Nobleman (in marble). 278. Hy- 
men (a model in terra-cotta). 

William Wickham.—279. Elevation of the South Front of a Villa for a Per- 
son of Distinction. 


Robert Wilkins —-280. A North-east View of the City, Mole, and Fortifica- 
tions of Algiers in Barbary. 


George Willison —281. A Portrait of a Lady (whole length). 282. Ditto of 
a Gentleman (half length). Ditto (three quarters). 284, A Fancy Head. 


James Wyatt ( Associate).—285. The South-east Elevation of Heaton House 
in Lancashire, the Seat of Sir Thomas Egerton, Bart. 286. Elevation of 
a Garden Pavilion, designed for a Nobleman of Distinction in Derbyshire. 
287. Plan and Ceiling of the same. 


John Yenn.—288. Plan and Elevation of a Gentleman’s Casine. 289. Prin- 
cipal Front for a Nobleman’s Villa. 


Johan Zoffanij, R.A—290. The Portraits of the Academicians of the Royal 
Academy. 291. An Optician with his Attendant. 292. A Portrait of an 
Officer (small whole length). 


Honorary Members. 


298. A Landscape, by Copp. Warre Bampfylde, Esq. 294. A View of South- 
ampton (a stained drawing), by ditto. 295. Birds from Hudson’s Bay, by 
Mr, George Forster. 296. A Moss-Rose and Methonica of Malabar, with 
Flies, by Capt. Davies of the R. Regiment of Artillery. 297. A View in the 
Interior Part of North America, with a Hunting Party of Seneca Indians, 
from life, by ditto. 298. The Back of St. Botolph’s Priory Colchester (a 
stained drawing), by Theo. Forrest, Esq. 299. A Landscape, by Miss Ford. 
800. Two Sketches, by a Gentleman. 301. Two Views of Ely House in Hol- 
born, by Captain Francis Grosse. $02. Monastery of St. Justus in Spain, the 
celebrated Retirement of Charles V. (a stained drawing), by a Gentleman, 
N.B. In this Drawing is a View of the Great Tree called the Emperor's Elm, 
planted by the hand of Charles in 1556 (ditto), by ditto. 303. A Popish 
Chapel in Ireland, called the Chapel of Conspiracy. Here it was that 
the Massacre of 1640 was originally planned (ditto), by ditto. 304. An 
Angel and Child, by a Lady. 305, A Portrait-(in crayons), by ditto. 

306. A View of Margate, with the new Rooms‘and Square,. taken from 


—————— 
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the Northern Cliff, by George Keate, Esq. 907. A Landscape, by a Gen- 
* tleman. 308. A View of Waltham Cross, by Mr. E. Eyre, Jun. 309. A 
View of the wonderful Natural Bridge of Veja in the Veronese Mountains, 
of solid Marble, the Arch of which measures about 120 feet, by Mr. Ro- 
bertson. $10. A View of the Village of Luz, looking up the Valley of 
Bareges in the Pyrenean Mountains, by ditto. 
Omitted. 
Mr. Robert Dacy.—311. A Conversation. 


Richard Holland —312. Elevation and Plan of a Town House for a parti- 
cular situation. 313. A Design for a Ceiling. 


Mr. Benjamin Vandergucht.—314. A Portrait (three quarters). 
John Soan.—$15. Front of a Nobleman’s Town House. 
Thomas Leverton —316. Elevation of a Gentleman’s Villa. 
Mary Bertrand.—317. Portrait of a Lady (three quarters). 


Mr. Bernard Downes.—318. A Portrait of a Lady (small). 319. A Land- 
scape, with a distant View of Harrow. 


John Baudenback.—320. Dead Game (water-colours). $91. Ditto (ditto). 
Mr. E. Eyre, Jun.—$22. The Duke’s Head Inn near Rochester. 

Mr. Francis Smith.—323. A Landscape. 

Mr. J. Downman.—324. A Portrait of a Lady (three quarters). 


FirTH EXHIBITION, 1773. 





Certare pio certamine cujuslibet, bona artis ac virtutis ausi sumus cum parentibus.— 
Liv. lib. 87. 





— Allen.—i. The Prodigal Son. 2. Cupid and Psyche. 


John Bacon (Associate).—3. A Bust (in marble). 4. Design for his own 
Door-plate (in artificial stone). 


Christopher Barber —5. A Landscape. 
G. Barrett, R.A.—6. A Landscape. 7. Ditto. 8. Ditto. 
James Barry.—9. Jupiter and Juno on Mount Ida. (Homer’s Iliad.) 


John Baudenback.—10. A Bittern and Kingfisher, with a Rabbit. 11. A 
Sea-gull, from Life. 


Edward Belk.—12. Elevation of a Tomb for an Officer. 
Miss Mary Bertrand.—13. A Girl Asleep. 


John Blackburn.—14. A Portrait of a Young Lady in the Character of a 
Muse. 


John Bogle.—15. A Frame with Portraits (in miniature). 
Benjamin Bowring. —16. A Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Josiah Boydell. —17. Coriolanus taking leave of his Family. 
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Peter Brown—18. Two Tigers, male and female, from Nature. 19. The 
Globe or Pelican Fish: a Nondescript, caught in Penzance Pier. 

George Brown.—20. A Landscape. . 

William Brown.—21. The Filial Piety of Eneas. 22. Diomede and Ulysses 
carrying off the Palladium. 23. The Dying Gladiator. 24. A Portrait 
of a Lady. 

Charles Brown.—25. A Head of Neptune. 26. A Gem, with Impressions. 

Theodore de Bruyn—27. A Landscape and Figures. 

J. H. Bunck.—28. A Landscape, with Country People making merry. 
29. Ditto. 


Edward Burch, R.A—30. A Head of Apollo, $1. Ditto of Homer. 
$2. A Figure of Minerva (sulphur cast from gems). 33. A Head of Sir 
Isaac Newton (ditto). $4. Ditto of Ariadne (ditto). 

— Calvin —35. Two Birds. 

E. T. Calze.—36. A Hunting Piece. $7. A Portrait. 

— Canter.—38. A View of Dorking. 

Charles Catton, R.A-—39. A South-east View of the Cathedral at Norwich, 
from Life’s Green. 40. A View of the Needles at the West end of the 
Isle of Wight. 41. A Drawing (in chalks). 

Thomas Chambars (Associate) —42. St. Agnes, from Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Mason Chamberlin, R.A.—43. A Portrait of a Gentleman (kitcat). 44. Ditto 
of a Child (three quarters). 45. Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto). 

Sir William Chambers, R.A.—46. Plan and Elevation of a Villa near London. 
47. Ditto of the Earl of Charlemont’s Cassine at Marino. 48. A Ceiling 
at Lord Melbourne’s House in Piccadilly. ‘ 


— Clevely—49. A View of a Fissure in a Rock of Lava, near the Lake of 
Thingvalla in Iceland. 50. Ditto of Mount Hecla, in ditto. 51. Ditto 
near Plymouth, from Barn-pool. 

— Cole—52. A Piece of Flowers. 


Richard Cosway, R.A.—53. Portraits of a Lady and her Son in the Charac- 
ters of Venus Victrix and Cupid. 54. Ditto of a Child in the Character 
of St. John. 

Samuel Cotes, R.A.—55. A Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 56. Ditto. 
57. Ditto of a Gentleman. 


Alexander Cozens.—58. A Landscape (in chiaro obscuro). 59. Ditto. 

Robert Crone-—60. A Landscape. 61. Ditto, its companion. 62. A View 
of the Lake of Albano near Rome (a drawing). 63. Ditto of the Lake 
Fucinus in the Kingdom of Naples. - 

Richard Crosse-—64. A Portrait of a Lady (in miniature). 65. Ditto. 
66. Ditto of a Gentleman (ditto). 

George Cumberland.—67. A Portrait of a Child in the character of Cupid 
(miniature). 

Nicholas Thomas Dale (Associate).—68. A large Landscape and Figures. 


69. A View of Harewood Castle, &c. in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Vor. II.—No. rim 2 x or 
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belonging to Edward Lascelles, Esq. 70. Ditto in Great Haywood Staf- 
fordshire, belonging to Mrs. Hannah Anson. 71, The Entrance to the 
Eleemosynary at Fountain’s Abbey in the West Riding of Yorkshire, be- 
longing to the Hon. William Aislabie. 

Thomas Daniel_—72. A Flower Piece. 

Robert Davy.—73. A Portrait of a Gentleman. 

Thomas Day.—74. A Portrait (in crayons). 

Nathan Downer.—75. A Lady instructing her Grandson. 76, A Family 
Piece. 77. A Philosopher. 

Bernard Downes.—78. A Portrait of a Nobleman (half length). 

— Downman.—-79. The Death of Lucretia, when Brutus swears eternal 
Enmity to Tarquin and his Race. 


Edward Edwards.—80. Bacchus and Ariadne. 81. Two small Landscapes. 
82. Three Designs of Frontispieces for a new Publication of Shakspeare. 
83. The Death of Lucretia, from a Picture of Luca Giordano. 


Stephen Elmer.—84. Fowls. 85. Lurcher and Fox. 86. Sportsmen, with 
Dead Game, &c. 87. A Canary Bird in a Cage. 88. A Fruit Piece 
(three quarters). 89. Two small ditto. 90. A Brace of Partridges. 
91. A Woodpecker, Jay, &c. 92. A Basket of Strawberries. 93. A 
Brace of Pheasants, Woodcock, &c. 


G. Englehart.—94. A View of the Royal Villa, late the Princess Dowager’s, 
at Kew. 95. A Portrait of a Child (miniature). 

Thomas Englehart.—96. A Busto of Thomas Fulling, Esq., of His Majesty’s 
Board of Works. 


P. Falconet.—97. A small whole length of a Lady and her Daughter. 
98. Ditto of a Lady and her Son-in-law. 99. Portraits of a Gentleman 
and his Wife. 100. Ditto of a Lady (in black lead). 


George Farrington—101. A Portrait of a Gentleman (small whole length). 

John Feary.—102. A View from Richmond Hill up the River at Sunset. 
103. Ditto in Mr. Thornton’s Garden at Clapham. 

John Flaxman, Jun —104. A Figure of the Grecian Comedy. 105. A Vestal 
(in basso-relievo). 

John Foldstone-—106. Cyrus consoling Panthea, who is lamenting the un- 
fortunate Death of her Husband Atradates. 

Harrison Footit—107. A Portrait of Mrs. Punster. 


Edmund G (Associate).—108. A View from the Island of Portland. 
109. A Storm. 110. A View of Rocks, &c. 111. Ditto of the 
Waterfalls of Tivoli. 112. Ditto near Rome. 113. Ditto, its companion. 


Henry Gilder —114. A View in Windsor Park. 
William Grantham.—115. Plan and Elevation of a Cold Bath. 
John Grassi.—116. A Portrait of a Gentleman (small whole length). 


Charles Grignion-—117. A Portrait of a Gentleman (half length). 118, Ditto 
(three quarters). 
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S. H. Grimm.—119. An Exhibition of Wild Beasts (a stained drawing). 
120.. A. View from Nature (ditto). 121. Ditto (in water-colours). 


John Hackert.—122. A Landscape with Figures and Cattle ; the View taken 
at Cava near Salernum, in the Kingdom of Naples. 123. Part of the 
Colliseum at Rome. 124. Four Hounds, after Nature. 125. A View of 
the Lake of Nemi (a painting in water-colours). 126. Ditto at Cava 
(ditto). 127. A View of St. Peter’s and the Vatican (a drawing). 
128. Ditto of Vesuvius and the Mole at Naples (ditto). 129. Ditto at 
(aiate) near Salernum (ditto). 130. Ditto after Nature, near Vietra- 

ditto). 


— Harrison.—131. Four Drawings of Architecture. 

John Haywood.—132. Design for a Public Bath. 

Thomas Hickey —133 to 136. Portraits. 

William Hoare, R.A.—137 to 141. Portraits. 

John Hobcraft, Jun.—142. Design of a Gentleman’s Villa. 

Richard Holland.—143. Design for a Ceiling. 

Thomas Holloway.—i44. Portrait of the Rev. Mr. Wesley (impression of a 
seal from life). 145. Head of Ariadne (from the antique). 146. The 
Grinder (ditto). 

Nathaniel Hone, R.A.—147 to 152. Portraits. 

Horace Hone.—153 to 155. Portraits (in miniature). 

John Howes.—156. Portrait of a Lady, in the Character of Cleopatra. 
157. Ditto of a Young Lady. 158. Ditto ditto (in enamel). 

Richard Hurlston—159. Portrait of a Gentleman. 

Alezis Judlin.—160. Venus and Cupid. 161. A Portrait. 

John Joseph Kauffman.—162, Hebe. 

Angelica Kauffman, R.A.—163. Telemachus at the Court of Sparta, discovered 
by his grief on the mention of his Father’s Sufferings. Odyssey, B. 4. 
164. Trenmor and Imbaca, the moment of her discovery to Trenmor; ta- 
ken from Ossian. 165. Portrait of a Lady with her Daughter. 166. A 
Grecian Lady at Work. 167. A Holy Family. 

Daniel Keefe.—168. Two Miniatures. 

John Kent.—169. A View of Procida and Ischia, from the Ancient Grotto in 
Capo Miseno. 170. A View from the Walls of Bologna. 

John Kitchingman.—171. Portraits of Three Children. 172. A Frame with 
Four Miniatures. 

—— Legg.—i73. A Design for a Nobleman's Seat. 

Thomas Leverton.—174. Elevation of a Villa to be built in Ireland. 175. Gar- 
den Front of a Gentleman's Villa now building in Kent. 

—— Lioterd.—176. Five Portraits (in crayuns). 

P. J. de Loutherbourgh (Painter to the King of France, and Member of his 
Royal Academy, and of the Academy of ting at Marsecilles).— 177. A 
Landscape representing an Evening, with innocent rural amusements. 

“Xe 
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Joseph Slater —277. A small half length of a Gentleman playing on the 
Harp (in crayons). 

Francis Smith—278. A View of London Bridge, taken from the bottom of 
Arundel Street. 279. Ditto of Westminster, from ditto. 


N. Smith.—A Portrait (in miniature). 


J. Soan.—281. Front next the Thames of the Royal Academy, from actual 
measurements in 1770. 282. Garden Front of a Gentleman’s Villa. 


E. Stevens.—283. Elevation of a Sepulchral Church, designed on the Death 
of Her late Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales. 284. Plan 
and Elevation of a Periptero’s Temple to Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture ; designed for the Marchioness Grey. 285. Section through the 
Front Court of a Town House. 286. Elevation of a Casine situated on a 
Lake. 


James Tassie.—287 to 290. Portraits. 


William Tomkins (Associate)—291. A View of Mainhead in Devonshire, 
the Seat of the Right Honourable Viscount Lisburne. 292. Ditto from 
Mainhead House looking to Exmouth in the same County, the Seat of 
ditto: 293. Ditto of Tapley in the County of Devon, the Seat of 
John Cleveland, Esq. 294. Another of the same Place. 295. A View 
of Clenston Farm, belonging to Edmund Morton Pleydell, Esq., in Dor- 
setshire. 296. Ditto of Dunster Castle in Somersetshire, the Seat of 
Henry Founds Lutterell, Esq. 


William Tyler, R.A.—297. The Bust of a Philosopher, a Study from Nature. 


Benjamin Vandergucht—298. A Scene in the Register Office. 299. Gibby, 
in the Wonder. 


— Vitalba.—s00. A Landscape (in oil). 301. Ditto (in water-colours). 
302. A Naked Figure (in black chalk). 

Benjamin West, R.A.—303. Agrippina surrounded by her Children, weeping 
over the Ashes of Germanicus. 304. The Death of Epaminondas. 
$05. Ditto of the Chevalier Bayard. 306. The First Interview of Tela- 
machus with Calypso. 307. The Prodigal Son received by his Father. 
308. Chryses, Priest of Apollo, invoking his God to revenge the Injuries 
done him by Agamemnon. 309. The Cave of Despair, from Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen. 310. A whole length of a Gentleman with a New Zealand 
Mantle round him. $11. A Holy Family, in imitation of Correggio’s 
manner. 312. A Portrait of a Gentleman in the Character of a Roman 
Tribune. 


William Williams.—3$13. A Portrait of a Turkish Jew. $14. Ditto of a Lady 
in a Riding Dress. 

Joseph Wilton, R.A.—315. Mutius Scevola before Porsenna (a model). Tit. 
Liv. lib. i. 

Peter Wingfield—316. A Portrait. 

John Wyatt (Associate).—317. A Design for a Ceiling. 


John Yenn.—318. Front of a Basilica. 319. Principal Front of a Town 
Mansion. 
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Johan Zoffanij, R.A.—3820. A Portrait of Her Majesty in Conversation with 

her two Brothers and Part of the Royal Family. $21. A Portrait. 
Honorary. 

$22. A Snowy Mountain (a drawing), by a Gentleman. $23. A Building 

(ditto), by ditto. 324, A View of the Crescent at Bath (a drawing), by 
Mr. Edward Eyre. 325. Ditto of an old Gate and Farm-house, pT 

Dent de Lyon, near Margate (ditto), by ditto. $26. A Drawing of an 
antique Bas-relief of the same size, in the Collection of Mr. Brown 
of Wimbleton, by a young Lady. $27. Gate of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
Canterbury, by Captain Francis Grosse. 328. The Walls of Canterbury, 
by ditto. $29. An Officer (in crayons), by his Daughter. 330. A Land- 
scape (in oil), by the Rev. Mr. Gyles, Worcester. 331. A Portrait of 
a Gentleman (ditto), by ditto. $32. A View from Nature, by a Lady. 
333. An Allegorical Picture, representing the Goddess of Health descend- 
ing from Heaven, crowning Industry, Temperance, and Exercise, whose 
Residence is in the Country: Ebriety, Gluttony, Venery, and Sloth, who 
are encompassed in large Cities, are pursued by Pain, Sickness, and Death, 
—by Dr. Wall of Worcester. 334. Abishai brought to David, by ditto. 
335. A Portrait of a Young Gentleman, by a Lady. %36. A View near 
Bruce Castle, by ditto. 337. Italian Peasants, by a Gentleman. 338. Mr. 
Blunt and Mr. Sharp, by ditto. 339. A Horse tied to a Water Trough in 
a Farm-yard, by a Gentleman. 340. The Daughter of Damocles King of 
Arcadia, having married without his Consent, is put on Board a shattered 
Bark, and left to the Mercy of the Seas, her Husband and the King’s 
Brother accompanying her,—by Mr. Theo. Forrest. 341. A View near 
Spring-Field in New England, by Captain Davies. 342. Two Flower 
Pieces, the Quashey and Cyclamen, by ditto. 343. Two Heads, by a Gen- 
tleman, Scholar of Mr. Nevay. 344. A Landscape, by Mr. Melchair of 
Oxford. 345. A View of a Wreck on the Coast of Dorsetshire, by George 
Keate, Esq. 346. The great Lime-kiln and the Cliffs at Ramsgate Pier, 
by ditto. 347. A Sunset View of Itching Ferry, near Southampton, by 
ditto. 348. A Drawing (in black and white chalk), by a Lady. 
349. Ditto, a Man’s Head, by Mr. Compton. 350. A Stained Drawing, 
by Charles Tomkins. 351. A Landscape, by a Young Gentleman, 352. Ditto, 
by a Young Lady. 353. A View of a Seaport, by a Gentleman. 354. A 
Portrait of a Lady, by a Young Gentleman. $55. A Landscape (in water- 
colours), by Miss Grey, at Mr. Wallis’s, Whitehall. 366. A Portrait of a 
Lady, by memory, by a Lady. Sketches, by Master George Moreland. 
358. A Portrait of a Lady, by a Young Gentleman. 359. A Portrait of 
Miss E. Addis, by Herself. 








Omitted. 
James Barry.—360. A Portrait of a Gentleman. 361. Ditto. 
George Englehart.—362. A Landscape, with Cattle. 
Adrian Carpentiers—363. A Lady and her Brother. 


John Johnson.—Tablet of the Dining-room Chimney-piece at the Jockey 
Club Room, Newmarket. 


George Mullins.—365. A View of Llam Lleids on the Dee, a mile beyond 
Llangollen in North Wales. 366. A View of the Waterfall of Llangollen 
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and the Mountain called Moel y Bache. 367. A Portrait of a Beggar in 
Wales. 

Johan Zoffanij, R.A.—368. St. Cecilia (three quarters). 369. A Sibyl (ditto). 


Nathaniel Hone, R.A—370. A Fisherman (kitcat). 371. A Young Lady 
(in a round). 


Edward Burch, R.A.—372. An Academy Model (in wax), representing Nep- 
tune raising a Storm. 


Christopher Barber —373. An Old Man’s Head (in miniature). 
Francesco Bartolozzi, R.A—$74. A Portrait of a Lady (in chalks). 
Francesco Zuccarelli—375. The Finding of Moses (a large landscape). 
Agostino Carlini, R.A.—376. A Bust of the King (in marble). 

— Downman.—377. A small Portrait (in oil). 

— Atkinson.—378. A Portrait of a Gentleman (three quarters). 
Richard Wilson, R.A—379. A Landscape. 

John Jones Baralet—380. A managed Horse. 

Captain West.—381. A Sea-port. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A—3$82. A Lady (whole length). 

— Boydell—g83. A Family Piece. 

Filetre Diakoff—3:84. Two Portraits (in oil). 

By a Lady.—385. A Portrait of a Boy. 


[To be continued.] 
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Discourse I.—Delivered at the Opening of the Royal Academy, 
January 2, 1769. 


The Advantages proceeding from the Institution of a Royal Academy.—-Hints 
offered to the consideration of the Professors and Visitors —Thut an implicit 
obedience to the Rules of Art be exacted from the Young Students—That a 
premature disposition to a masterly dexterity be repressed.— That diligence be 
constantly recommended, and (that it may be effectual) directed to its proper 


object. 


Geyriemen,—An academy, in which the Polite Arts may be regularly 
cultivated, is at last opened among us by Royal munificence. This must 
appear an event in the highest degree interesting, not only to the artist, but 
to the whole nation. 

It is indeed difficult to give any other reason, why an empire like that of 
Britain should so long have wanted an ornament so suitable to its greatness, 
than that slow progression of things, which naturally makes elegance and 
refinement the last effect of opulence and power. 

An institution like this has often been recommended upon considerations 
merely mercantile ; but an academy, founded upon such principles, can never 
effect even its own narrow purposes. If it has an origin no higher, no taste 
can ever be formed in manufactures; but if the higher arts of design flourish, 
these inferior ends will be answered of course. 

We are happy in having a prince, who has conceived the design of such 
an institution, according to its true dignity ; and who promotes the arts, as 
the head of a great, a learned, a polite, and a commercial nation; and I can 
now congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the accomplishment of your long and 
ardent wishes. 

The numberless and ineffectual consultations which I have had with many 
in this assembly to form plans and concert schemes for an academy, afford 
a sufficient proof of the impossibility of succeeding but by the influence of 
Majesty. But there have, perhaps, been times, when even the influence of 
Majesty would have been ineffectual ; and it is pleasing to reflect, that we are 
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thus embodied, when every circumstance seems to concur from which honour 
and prosperity can probably arise. 

There are at this time a greater number of excellent artists than were 
ever known before at one period in this nation; there is a general desire 
among our nobility to be distinguished as lovers and judges of the arts; there 
is a greater superfluity of wealth among the people to reward the professors ; 
and, above all, we are patronized by a monarch, who, knowing the value of 
science and of elegance, thinks every art worthy of his notice, that tends to 
soften and humanise the mind. 

_ After so much has been done by His Majesty, it will be wholly our fault, 
if our progress is not in some degree correspondent to the wisdom and ge- 
nerosity of the institution: let us show our gratitude in our diligence, that, 
though our merit may not answer his expectations, yet at least our industry 
may deserve his protection. 

But whatever may be our proportion of success, of this we may be sure, 
that the present institution will at least contribute to advance our knowledge 
of the arts, and bring us nearer to that ideal excellence, which it is the lot of 
genius always to contemplate and never to attain. 

The principal advantage of an academy is, that, besides furnishing able 
men to direct the student, it will be a repository for the great examples of 
the art. These are the materials on which genius is to work, and without 
which the strongest intellect may be fruitlessly or deviously employed. By 
studying these authentic models, that idea of excellence which is the result 
of the accumulated experience of past ages, may be at once acquired ; and the 
tardy and obstructed progress of our predecessors may teach us a shorter 
and easier way. The student receives at one glance the principles which 
many artists have spent their whole lives in ascertaining; and, satisfied with 
their effect, is spared the painful investigation by which they came to be 
known and fixed. How many men of great natural abilities have been lost 
to this nation, for want of these advantages! They never had an opportunity 
of seeing those masterly efforts of genius, which at once kindle the whole 
soul, and force it into sudden and irresistible approbation. 

Raffaelle, it is true, had not the advantage of studying in an academy ; 
but all Rome, and the works of Michael Angelo in particular, were to him 
an academy. On the sight of the Capella Sistina, he immediately from a dry, 
Gothic, and even insipid manner, which attends to the minute accidental 
discriminations of particular and individual objects, assumed that grand style 
of painting, which improves partial representation by the general and invari- 
able ideas of nature. 

Every seminary of learning may be said to be surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of floating knowledge, where every mind may imbibe somewhat con- 
genial to its own original conceptions. Knowledge thus obtained has 
always something more popular and useful than that which is forced upon 
the mind by private precepts or solitary meditation. Besides, it is generally 
found that a youth more easily receives instruction from the companions of 
his studies, whose minds are nearly on a level with his own, than from those 
who are much his superiors ; and it is from his equals only that he catches 
the fire of emulation. 

One advantage, I will venture to affirm, we shall have in our academy, 
which no other nation can boast. We shall have nothing to unlearn. ‘To 
this praise the present race of artists have a just claim. As far as they have 
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t proceeded, they are right. With us, the exertions of genius will hence- 
forward be directed to their proper objects. It will not be as it has been in 
other schools, where he that travelled fastest, only wandered furthest from 
the right way. 

Impressed as I am, therefore, with such a favourable opinion of my asso- 
ciates in this undertaking, it would ill become me to dictate to any of them. 
But as these institutions have so often failed in other nations; and as it is 
natural to think with regret how much might have been done, I must take 
leave to offer a few hints, by which those errors may be rectified and those 
defects supplied. These the professors and visitors may reject or adopt as 
they shall think proper. 

I would chiefly recommend, that an implicit obedience to the rules of art, 
as established by the practice of the great masters, should be exacted from 
the young students. ‘That those models, which have passed through the ap~ 
probation of ages, should be considered by them as perfect and infallible 
guides ; as subjects for their imitation, not their criticism. 

I am confident that this is the only efficacious method of making a pro- 
gress in the arts; and that he who sets out with doubting, will find life 
finished before he becomes master of the rudiments: for it may be laid 
down as a maxim, that he who begins by presuming on his own sense, has 
ended his studies as soon as he has commenced them. Every opportunity, 
therefore, should be taken to discountenance that false and vulgar opinion, 
that rules are the fetters of genius ; they are fetters only to men of no genius; 
as that armour, which upon the strong is an ornament and a defence, upon 
the weak and mis-shapen becomes a load, and cripples the body which it was 
made to protect. 

How much liberty may be taken to break through those rules, and, as the 
poet expresses it, 


“To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” 


may be a subsequent consideration, when the pupils become masters them- 
selves. It is then, when their genius has received its utmost improvement, 
that rules may possibly be dispensed with. But let us not destroy the scaffold, 
until we have raised the building. 

The directors ought more particularly to watch over the genius of those 
students, who, being more advanced, are arrived at that critical period of 
study, on the nice management of which their future turn of taste depends. 
At that age it is natural for them to be more captivated with what is brilliant, 
than with what is solid, and to prefer splendid negligence to painful and hu- 
miliating exactness. 

A facility i in composing,—a lively and what is called a masterly handling 
of the chalk or pencil, are, it must be confessed, captivating qualities to young 
minds, and become of course the objects of their ambition. They endeavour 
to imitate these dazzling excellencies, which they will find no great labour in 
attaining.’ After much time spent in these frivolous pursuits, the difficulty 
will be to retreat; but it will be then too late; and there is scarce an instance 
of return to scrupulous labour, after the mind has been debauched and do 
ceived by this fallacious mastery. 

By this useless industry they are excluded from all power of advancing in 
teal excellence. Whilst boys, they are arrived at their utmost perfection; 
they have taken the shadow for the substance; and make the mechanical 
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felicity the chief excellence of the art, which is only an ornament, and of the 
merit of which few but painters themselves are judges. 

» This seems to me to be one of the most dangerous sources of corruption ; 
and I speak of it from experience, not as an error which may possibly happen, 
but which has actually infected all foreign academies. The directors were 
probably pleased with this premature dexterity in the pupils, and praised their 
dispatch at the expense of their correctness. 

But young men have not only this frivolous ambition of being thought 
masters of execution, inciting them on one hand, but also their natural sloth 
tempting them on the other. They are terrified at the prospect before them, 
of the toil required to attain exactness. The impetuosity of youth is dis- 
gusted at the slow approaches of a regular siege, and desires, from mere im- 
patience of labour, to take the citadel by storm. They wish to find some 
shorter path to excellence, and hope to obtain the reward of eminence by 
other means than those, which the indispensable rules of art have prescribed. 
They must therefore be told again and again, that labour is the only price of 
solid fame, and that whatever their force of genius may be, there is no easy 
method of becoming a good painter. 

When we read the lives of the most eminent painters, every page informs 
us, that no part of their time was spent in dissipation. Even an increase of 
fame served only to augment their industry. To be convinced with what 
persevering assiduity they pursued their studies, we need only reflect on their 
method of proceeding in their most celebrated works. When they conceived 
a subject, they first made a variety of sketches; then a finished drawing of 
the whole ; after that a more correct drawing of every separate part,—heads, 
hands, feet, and pieces of drapery; they then painted the picture, and after 
all retouched it from the life. The pictures, thus wrought with such pains, 
now appear like the effect of enchantment, and as if some mighty genius had 
struck them off at-a blow. , 

But whilst diligence is thus recommended to the students, the visitors will 
take care that their diligence be effectual; that it be well directed, and em- 
ployed on the proper object. A student is not always advancing because 
he is employed ; he must apply his strength to that part of the art where 
the real difficulties lie; to that part which distinguishes it as a liberal art; 
and not by mistaken industry lose his time in that which is merely orna- 
mental. The students, instead of vying with each other which shall have 
the readiest hand, should be taught to contend who shall have the purest 
and most correct outline; instead of striving which shall produce the brightest 
tint, or, curiously trifling, shall give the gloss of stuffs so as to appear real, 
let their ambition be directed to contend, which shall dispose his drapery in 
the most graceful folds, which shall give the most grace and dignity to the 
human figure. 

I must beg leave to submit one thing more to the consideration of the 
visitors, which appears to me a matter of very great consequence, and the 
omission of which I think a principal defect in the method of education pur- 
sued in all the academies I have ever visited. . ‘The error I mean is, that the 
students never draw exactly from the living models which they have before 
them. It is not indeed their intention; nor are they directed to do it. 
Their drawings resemble the model only in the attitude. They change 
the form according to their vague and uncertain ideas of beauty, and make a 
drawing rather of what they think the figure ought to be, than of what it 
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appears. I have thought this the obstacle that has stopped the progress of 
many young men of real genius; and I very much doubt whether a habit of 
drawing correctly what we see, will not give a proportionable power of drawing 
correctly what we imagine. Ile who endeavours to copy nicely the figure 
before him, not only acquires a habit of exactness and precision, but is con- 
tinually advancing in his knowledge of the human figure; and though he 
seems to superficial observers to make a slower progress, he will be found 
at last capable of adding (without running into capricious wildness) that grace 
and beauty, which is necessary to be given to his more finished works, and 
which cannot be got by the moderns, as it was not acquired by the ancients, 
but by an attentive and well compared study of the human form. 

What I think ought to enforce. this method is, that it has been the practice 
(as may be seen by their drawings) of the great masters in the art. I will 
mention a drawing of Raffaelle, The Dispute of the Sacrament, the print of 
which, by Count Cailus, is in every hand. It appears, that he made his 
sketch from one model; and the habit he had of drawing exactly from the 
form before him, appears by his making all the figures with the same cap, 
such as his model then happened to wear ;—so servile a copyist was this great 
man, even at a time when he was allowed to be at his highest pitch of ex- 
cellence. - 

I have seen also academy figures by Annibale Caracci, though he was 
often sufficiently licentious in his finished works, drawn with all the pecu- 
liarities of an individual model. 

This scrupulous exactness is so contrary to the practice of the academies, 
that it is not without great deference, that I beg leave to recommend it to the 
consideration of the visitors; and submit to them, whether the neglect of 
this method is not one of the reasons why students so often disappoint expec- 
tation, and, being more than boys at sixteen, become less than men at thirty. 

In short, the method I recommend can only be detrimental where there 
are but few living forms to copy; for then students, by always drawing from 
one alone, will by habit be taught to overlook defects, and mistake defor- 
mity for beauty. But of this there is no danger; since the Council has 
determined to supply the academy with a variety of subjects; and indeed 
those laws which they have drawn up, and which the secretary will pre- 
sently read for your confirmation, have in some measure precluded me from 
saying more upon this occasion. Instead, therefore, of offering my advice, 
permit me to indulge my wishes, and express my hope, that this Institution 
may answer the expectation of its Royal Founder; that the present age may 
vie in arts with that of Leo the Tenth; and that the dignity of the dying art 
(to make use of an expression of Pliny) may be revived under the reign of 
George the Third. 





Discourse II.—Delivered to the Students on the Distribution of Prizes, 
December 11, 1769. 


The Course and Order of Study.—The different Stages of’ Art.— Much copying 
discountenanced.—The Artist at all times and in all places should be em- 
ployed in laying up materials for the exercise of his Art. 

Gentlemen,—I congratulate you on the honour which you have just 
received. I have the highest opinion of your merits, and could wish to 
show my sense of them in something which possibly may be more useful 
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to you than barren praise. I could wish to lead you into such a course of 
study as may render your future progress answerable to your past improve- 
ment; and, whilst I applaud you for what has been done, remind you how 
much yet remains to attain perfection. 

I flatter myself, that from the long experience I have had, and the un- 
ceasing assiduity with which I have pursued those studies, in which, like 
you, I have been engaged, I shall be acquitted of vanity in offering some 
hints to your consideration. They are indeed in a great degree founded upon 
my own mistakes in the same pursuit. But the history of errors, properly 
managed, often shortens the road to truth. And although no method of 
study, that I can offer, will of itself conduct to excellence, yet it may pre- 
serve industry from being misapplied. 

In speaking to you of the theory of the art, I shall only consider it as it 
has a relation to the method of your studies. 

Dividing the study of painting into three distinct periods, I shall address 
you as having passed through the first of them, which is confined to the 
rudiments ; including a facility of drawing any object that presents itself, 
a tolerable readiness in the management of colours, and an acquaintance 
with the most simple and obvious rules of composition. 

This first degree of proficiency is, in painting, what grammar is in lite- 
rature, a general preparation for whatever species of the art the student may 
afterwards choose for his more particular application. The power of drawing, 
modelling, and using colours, is very properly called the language of the 
art; and in this language, the honours you have just received prove you to 
have made no inconsiderable progress. 

When the artist is once enabled to express himself with some degree of 
correctness, he must then endeavour to collect subjects for expression; to 
amass a stock of ideas, to be combined and varied as occasion may require. 
He is now in the second period of study, in which his business is to learn all 
that has been known and done before his own time. Having hitherto 
received instructions from a particular master, he is now to consider the Art 
itself as his master. He must extend his capacity to more sublime and 
general instructions. Those perfections which lie scattered among. various 
‘masters, are now united in one general idea, which is henceforth to regulate 
his taste, and enlarge his imagination. With a variety of models thus be- 
fore him, he will avoid that narrowness and poverty of conception which 
attends a bigoted admiration of a single master, and will cease to follow any 
favourite where he ceases to excel. This period is, however, still a time of 
subjection aud discipline. Though the student will not resign himself blindly 
to any single authority, when he may have the advantage of consulting 
many, he must still be afraid of trusting his own judgment, and of deviating 
into any track where he cannot find the footsteps of some former master. 

The third and last period emancipates the student from subjection to any 
authority, but what he shall himself judge to be supported by reason. Con- 
fiding now in his own judgment, he will consider and separate those different 
principles to which different modes of beauty owe their original. In the 
‘former period he sought only to know and combine excellence, wherever it 
was to be found, into one idea of perfection: in this he learns what requires 
the most attentive survey, and the most subtle disquisition, to discriminate 
perfections that are incompatible with each other. 

He is from this time to regard himself as holding the same rank with 
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those masters whom he before obeyed as teachers ; and as exercising a sort 
of sovereignty over those rules which have hitherto restrained him. Com- 
paring now no longer the performances of art with each other, but examin- 
ing the art itself by the standard of nature, he corrects what is erroneous, 
supplies what is scanty, and adds, by his own observation, what the industry 
of his predecessors may have yet left wanting to perfection. Having well 
established his judgment, and stored his memory, he may now without 
fear try the power of his imagination. The mind that has been thus disci- 
plined, may be indulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and venture to play on 
the borders of the wildest extravagance. The habitual dignity which long 
converse with the greatest minds has imparted to him, will display itself in 
all his attempts; and he will stand among his instructors, not as an imi- 
tator, but a rival. 

These are the different stages of the art. But as I now address myself 
particularly to those students who have been this day rewarded for their 
happy passage through the first period, I can with no propriety suppose they 
want any help in the initiatory studies. My present design is to direct your 
view to distant excellence, and to show you the readiest path that leads to it. 
Of this I shall speak with, such latitude, as may leave the province of the 
professor uninvaded ; and shall not anticipate those precepts, which it is his 
business to give, and your duty to understand. 

It is indisputably evident that a great part of every man’s life must be 
employed in collecting materials for the exercise of genius. Invention, 
strictly speaking, is little more than a new combination of those images 
which have been previously gathered and deposited in the memory ; nothing 
can come of nothing: he who has laid up no materials, can produce no 
combinations. 

A student unacquainted with the attempts of former adventurers, is always 
apt to overrate his own abilities; to mistake the most trifling excursions 
for discoveries of moment, and every coast new to him, for a new-found 
country. If by chance he passes beyond his usual limits, he congratulates 
his own arrival at those regions which they who have steered a better course 
have long left behind them. 

The productions of such minds are seldom distinguished by an air of ori- 
ginality: they are anticipated in their happiest efforts: and if they are found 
to differ in any thing from their predecessors, it is only in irregular sallies, 
and trifling conceits. The more extensive, therefore, your acquaintance is 
with the works of those who have excelled, the more extensive will be your 
powers of invention; and what may appear still more like a paradox, the 
more original will be your conceptions. But the difficulty on this occasion 
is to determine what ought to be proposed as models of excellence, and who 
ought to be considered as the properest guides. 

To a young man just arrived in Italy, many of the present painters of 
that country are ready enough to obtrude their precepts, and to offer their 
own performances as examples of that perfection which they affect to recom- 
‘mend. The modern, however, who recommends himself as a standard, may 
justly be suspected as ignorant of the true end, and unacquainted with the 
proper object, of the art which he professes. ‘To follow such a guide, will 
not only retard the student, but mislead him. 

On whom then can he rely, or who shall show him the path that leads to 
excellence? The answer is obvious: those great masters who have travelled 
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the same road with success are the most likely to conduct others. The works 
of those who have stood the test of ages, have a claim to that respect and 
veneration to which no modern can pretend. The duration and stability of 
their fame is sufficient to evince that it has not been suspended upon the 
slender thread of fashion and caprice, but bound to the human heart by 
every tie of sympathetic approbation. 

There is no danger of studying too much the works of those great men; 
but how they may be studied to advantage is an inquiry of great importance. 

Some who have never raised their minds to the consideration of the real 
dignity of the art, and who rate the works of an artist in proportion as they 
excel or are defective in the mechanical parts, look on theory as something 
that may enable them to talk but not to paint better; and confining them- 
selves entirely to mechanical practice, very assiduously toil on in the drudgery 
of copying; and think they make a rapid progress while they faithfully ex- 
hibit the minutest part of a favourite picture. This appears to me a very 
tedious, and I think a very erroneous method of proceeding. Of every large 
‘composition, even of those which are most admired, a great part may be 
truly said to be common-place. This, though it takes up much time in copying, 
conduces little to improvement. I consider general copying as a delusive 
kind of industry ; the student satisfies himself with the appearance of doing 
something ; he falls into the dangerous habit of imitating without selecting, 
and of labouring without any determinate object: as it requires no effort of 
the mind, he sleeps over his work: and those powers of invention and com- 
position which ought particularly to be called out, and put in action, lie 
torpid, and lose their energy for want of exercise. 

How incapable those are of producing any thing of their own, who have 
spent much of their time in making finished copies, is well known to all 
who are conversant with our art. 

To suppose that the complication of powers, and variety of ideas neces- 
sary to that mind which aspires to the first honours in the art of painting, 
can be obtained by the frigid contemplation of a few single models, is no 
less absurd, than it would be in him who wishes to be a poet, to imagine 
that by translating a tragedy he can acquire to himself sufficient knowledge 
of the appearances of nature, the operations of the passions, and the inci- 
dents of life. - ; 

The great use in copying, if it be at all useful, should seem to be in learn- 
ing to colour; yet even colouring will never be perfectly attained by servilely 
copying the model before you. An eye critically nice can only be formed 
by observing well-coloured pictures with attention : and by close inspection 
and minute examination, you will discover, at last, the manner of handling, 
the artifices of contrast, glazing, and other expedients, by which good co- 
lourists have raised the value of their tints, and by which nature has been 
so happily imitated. 

I must inform you, however, that old pictures, deservedly celebrated for 
their colouring, are often so changed by dirt and varnish, that we ought not 
to wonder if they do not appear equal to their reputation in the eyes of inex- 
perienced painters, or young students. An artist whose judgment is matured 
by long observation, considers rather what the picture once was, than what 
it is at present. He has by habit acquired a power of seeing the brilliancy 
of tints through the cloud by which it is ohscured. An exact imitation, 
therefore, of those pictures, is likely to fill the student’s mind with false 
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opinions ; and to send him back a colourist of his own formation, with ideas 
equally remote from nature and from art, and from the genuine practice of 
the masters, and the real appearances of things. 

Following these rules, and using these precautions, when you have clearly 
and distinctly learned in what good colouring consists, you cannot do better 
than have recourse to nature herself, who is always at hand, and in compa- | 
parison of whose true splendour the best-coloured pictures are but faint and 
feeble. 

However, as the practice of copying is not entirely to be excluded, since 
the mechanical practice of painting is learned in some measure by it, let 
those choice parts only be selected which have recommended the work to 
notice. If its excellence consists in its general effect, it would be proper to 
make slight sketches of the machinery and general management of the pic- 
ture. Those sketches should be kept always by you for the regulation of 
your style. Instead of copying the touches of those great masters, copy only 
their conceptions. Instead of treading in their footsteps, endeavour only to 
keep the same road. Labour to invent on their general principles and way 
of thinking. Possess yourself with their spirit. Consider with yourself how 
a Michael Angelo or a Raffaelle would have treated this subject: and work 
yourself into a belief that your picture is to be seen and criticized by them 
when completed. Even an attempt of this kind will rouse your powers. 

But as mere enthusiasm will carry you but a little way, let me recommend 
a practice that may be equivalent to, and will perhaps more efficaciously con- 
tribute to your advancement, than even the verbal corrections of those 
masters themselves, could they be obtained. What I would propose is, that 
you should enter into a kind of competition, by painting a similar subject, 
and making a companion to any picture that you consider as a model. After 
you have finished your work, place it near the model, and compare them 
carefully together. You will then not only see, but feel your own deficiencies 
more sensibly than by precepts or any other means of instruction. The 
true principles of painting will mingle with your thoughts. Ideas thus fixed 
by sensible objects, will be certain and definitive ; and sinking deep into the 
mind, will not only be more just, but more lasting than those presented to 
you by precepts only; which will always be fleeting, variable, and undeter- 
mined. 

This method of comparing your own efforts with those of some great master, 
js indeed a severe and mortifying task, to which none will submit, but such 
as have great views, with fortitude sufficient to forgo the gratifications of 
present vanity for future honour. When the student has succeeded in some 
measure to his own satisfaction, and has felicitated himself on his success, 
to go voluntarily to a tribunal where he knows his vanity must be humbled, 
and all self-approbation must vanish, requires not only great resolution but 
great humility. To him, however, who has the ambition to be a real master, 
the solid satisfaction which proceeds from a consciousness of his advance- 
ment, (of which seeing his own faults is the first step,) will very abundantly 
compensate for the mortification of present disappointment. There is, be- 
sides, this alleviating circumstance. Every discovery he makes, every acqui- 
sition of knowledge he attains, seems to proceed from his own sagacity; and 
thus he acquires a confidence in himself sufficient to keep up the resolution 
of perseverance, 

We all must have experienced hew lazily, and consequently how ineffec- 
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tually, instruction is received when forced upon the mind by others. Few 
have been taught to any purpose, who have not been their own teachers. 
We prefer those instructions which we have given ourselves, from our 
affection to the instructor; and they are more effectual, from being received 
into the mind at the very time when it is most open and eager to receive 
them. 

With respect to the pictures that you are to choose for your models, I 
could wish that you would take the world’s opinion rather than your own. 
In other words, I would have you choose those of established reputation, 
rather than follow your own fancy. If you should not admire them at first, 
you will, by endeavouring to imitate them, find that the world has not been 
mistaken. 

It is not an easy task to point out those various excellencies for your imi- 
tation, which lie distributed amongst the varicus schools. An endeavour to 
do this may perhaps be the subject of some future discourse, I will, there- 
fore, at present only recommend a model for style in painting, which is a 
branch of the art more immediately necessary to the young student. Style 
in painting is the same as in writing, a power over materials, whether words 
or colours, by which conceptions or sentiments are conveyed. And in this 
Ludovico Caracci (I mean in his best works) appears to me to approach the 
nearest to perfection, His unaffected breadth of light and shadow, the sim- 
plicity of colouring, which, holding its proper rank, does not draw aside the 
least part of the attention from the subject, and the solemn effect of that 
twilight which seems diffused over his pictures, appear to me to correspond 
with grave and dignified subjects, better than the more artificial brilliancy 
of sunshine which enlightens the pictures of Titian: though Tintoret thought 
that Titian’s colouring was the model of perfection, and would correspond 
even with the sublime of Michael Angelo; and that if Angelo had coloured 
like Titian, or Titian designed like Angelo, the world would once have had 
a perfect painter. 

It is our misfortune, however, that those works of Caracci which I would re- 
commend to the student, are not often found out of Bologna. The St. Francis 
in the midst of his Friars ;—The Transfiguration ;—The Birth of St. John the 
Baptist ;—The Calling of St. Matthew ;—The St. Jerome ;—-The Fresco Paint- 
ings in the Zampieri palace, are all worthy the attention of the student. 
And I think those who travel would do well to allot a much greater portion 
of their time to that city, than it has been hitherto the custom to bestow. 

In this art, as in others, there are many teachers who profess to show the 
nearest way to excellence; and many expedients have been invented by 
which the toil of study might be saved. But let no man be seduced to 
idleness by specious promises. Excellence is never granted to man, but as 
the reward of labour. It argues indeed no small strength of mind to per- 
severe in habits of industry, without the pleasure of perceiving those ad- 
vances, which, like the hand of a clock, whilst they make hourly approaches 
to their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape observation. A facility of 
drawing, like that of playing upon a musical instrument, cannot be acquired 
but by an infinite number of acts. I need not, therefore, enforce by many 
words the necessity of continual application ; nor tell you that the port-crayon 
ought to be for ever in your hands. - Various methods will occur to you by 
which this power may be acquired. I would particularly recommend, that 
after your return from the academy, (where I suppose your attendance to 
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be constant,) you would endeavour to draw the figure by memory. I will 
even venture to add, that by perseverance in this custom, you will become 
able to draw the human figure tolerably correct, with as little effort of the 
mind as is required to trace with a pen the letters of the alphabet. 

That this facility is not unattainable, some members in this academy give 
a sufficient proof. And be assured, that if this power is not acquired whilst 
you, are young, there will be no time for it afterwards: at least the attempt 
will be attended with as much difficulty as those experience who learn to 
read or write after they have arrived to the age of maturity. 

But while I mention the port-crayon as the student’s constant companion, 
he must still remember, that the pencil is the instrument by which he must 
hope to obtain eminence. What, therefore, I wish to impress upon you is, 
that whenever an opportunity offers, you may paint your studies instead of 
drawing them. This will give you such a facility in using colours, that in 
time they will arrange themselves under the pencil, even without the atten- 
tion of the hand that conducts. If one act excluded the other, this advice 
could not with any propriety be given. But if painting comprises both 
drawing and colouring, and if by a short struggle of resolute industry, the 
same expedition is attainable in painting as in drawing on paper, I cannot 
see what objection can justly be made to the practice; or why that should 
be done by parts, which may be done altogether. 

If we turn our eyes to the several schools of Painting, and consider their 
respective excellencies, we shall find that those who excel most in colouring, 
pursued this method. The Venetian and Flemish schools, which owe much 
of their fame to colouring, have enriched the cabinets of the collecturs of 
drawings with very few examples. Those of Titian, Paul Veronese, Tin- 
toret, and the Bassans, are in general slight and undetermined. Their 
sketches on paper are as rude as their pictures are excellent in regard to 
harmony of colouring. Correggio and Baroccio have left few, if any, finished 
drawings behind them. And in the Flemish school, Rubens and Vandyck 
made their designs for the most part either in colours, or in chiaro-oscuro. It 
is as common to find studies of the Venetian and Flemish painters on can- 
vas, as of the schools of Rome and Florence on paper. Not but that many 
finished drawings are sold under the names of those masters. Those, how- 
ever, are undoubtedly the productions either of engravers or their am, 
who copied their works. 

These instructions I have ventured to offer from my own experience; but 
as they deviate widely from received opinions, I offer them with diffidence ; 
and when better are suggested, shall retract them without regret. 

There is one precept, however, in which I shall only be opposed by the 
vain, the ignorant, and the idle. I am not afraid that I shall repeat it too 
often. You must have no dependence on your own genius. If you have 
great talents, industry will improve them; if you have but moderate abilities, 
industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labour: nothing is to be obtained without it. Not to enter into metaphysi- 
cal discussions on the nature or essence of genius, I will venture to assert, 
that assiduity unabated by difficulty, and a disposition eagerly directed to 
the object of its pursuit, will produce effects similar to those which some 
call the result of natural powers. 

Though a man cannot at all times, and in all places, paint or draw, yet 
the mind can prepare itself by laying in proper materials, at all times, and in 
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all places. Both Livy and Plutarch, in describing Philopemen, one of the 
ablest generals of antiquity, have given us a striking picture of a mind always 
iatent on its profession, and by assiduity obtaining those excellencies which 
some all their lives vainly expect from nature. I shall quote the passage in 
Livy at length, as it runs parallel with the practice I would recommend to 
the painter, sculptor, and architect. 

“ Philopemen was a man eminent for his sagacity and experience in 
choosing ground, and in leading armies; to which he formed his mind by 
perpetual meditation, in times of peace as well as war. When, in any oc- 
casional journey, he came to a strait difficult passage, if he was alone, he 
considered with himself, and if he was in company he asked his friends, 
what it would be best to do if in this place they had found an enemy, either 
in the front or in the rear, on the one side or on the other. ‘ It might happen,’ 
says he, ‘ that the enemy to be opposed might come on drawn up in regular 
dines, or in a tumultuous body, formed only by the nature of the place.’ He 
then considered a little what ground he should take; what number of soldiers 
he should use, and what arms he should give them; where he should lodge 
his carriages, his baggage, and the defenceless followers of his camp; how 
many guards, and of what kind, he should send to defend them; and whether 
it would be better to press forward along the pass, or recover by retreat his 
former station: he would consider likewise where his camp could most com- 
modiously be formed; how much ground he should inclose within his trenches ; 
where he should have the convenience of water, and where he might find 
plenty of wood and forage; and when he should break up his camp on the 
following day, through what road he could most safely pass, and in what form 
he should dispose his troops. With such thoughts and disquisitions he had 
from his early years so exercised his mind, that on these occasions nothing 
could happen which he had not been already accustomed to consider.” 

I cannot help imagining that I see a promising young painter equally 
vigilant, whether at home or abroad, in the streets or in the fields. Every 
object that presents itself, is to him a lesson. He regards all Nature with 
a view to his profession; and combines her beauties, or corrects her defects. 
He examines the countenance of men under the influence of passion; and 
often catches the most pleasing hints from subjects of turbulence or defor- 
mity. Even bad pictures themselves supply him with useful documents ; 
and, as Lionardo da Vinci has observed, he inproves upon the fanciful images 
that are sometimes seen in the fire, or are accidentally sketched upon a dis- 
-coloured wall. 

The artist who has his mind thus filled with ideas, and his hand made 
expert by practice, works with ease and readiness; whilst he who would have 
you believe that he is waiting for the inspirations of genius, is in reality at 
a loss how to begin; and is at last delivered of his monsters, with difficulty 
and pain. 

The well-grounded painter, on the contrary, has only maturely to consider 
his subject, and all the mechanical parts of his art follow without his exer- 
tion. Consciaus of the difficulty of obtaining what he possesses, he makes 
no pretensions to secrets, except those of closer application. Without con- 
ceiving the smallest jealousy against others, he is contented that all shall be 
as great as himself, who have undergone the same fatigue; and as his pre- 
eminence depends-not upon a trick, he is free from the painful suspicions of 
a juggler, who lives in perpetual fear lest his trick should be discovered. 
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Discourse III.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 14, 1770. 
The great leading principles of the Grand Style—Of Beauty—The genuine 
habits of Nature to be distinguished from those of Fashion. 

Gentlemen,—It is not easy to speak with propriety to so many students 
of different ages and different degrees of advancement. ‘The mind requires 
nourishment adapted to its growth; and what may have promoted our earlier 
efforts, might retard us in our nearer approaches to perfection. 

The first endeavours of a young painter, as I have remarked in a former 
Discourse, must be employed in the attainment of mechanical dexterity, and 
confined to the mere imitation of the object before him. Those who haye 
advanced beyond the rudiments, may, perhaps, find advantage in reflecting 
on the advice which I have likewise given them, when I recommended the 
diligent study of the works of our great predecessors ; but I at the same time 
endeavoured to guard them against an implicit submission to the authority 
of any one master, however excellent : or by a strict imitation of his manner, 
precluding themselves from the abundance and variety of nature. I will 
now add, that Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. There are ex- 
cellencies in the art of painting beyond what is commonly called the imita- 
tion of nature; and these excellencies I wish to point out. The students 
who, having passed through the initiatory exercises are more atlvanced in 
the art, and who, sure of their hand, have leisure to exert their understand- 
ing, must now be told, that a mere copier of nature can never produce any- 
thing great; can never raise and enlarge the conceptions, or warm the heart 
of the spectator. 

The wish of the genuine painter must be more extensive: instead of en- 
deavouring to amuse mankind with the minute neatness of his imitations, 
he must endeavour to improve them by the grandeur of his ideas ; instead 
of seeking praise, by deceiving the superficial sense of the spectator, he must 
strive for fame, by captivating the imagination. 

The principle now laid down, that the perfection of this art does not con- 
sist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. It is, indeed, sup- 
ported by the general opinion of the enlightened part of mankind. The 
poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity, are continually enforcing this 
position; that all the arts receive their perfection from an ideal beauty, su- 
perior to what is to be found in individual nature. They are ever referring 
to the practice of the painters and sculptors of their times, particularly Phidias, 
(the favourite artist of antiquity,) to illustrate their assertions. As if they 
could not sufficiently express their admiration of his genius by what they 
knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasm: they call it inspiration; 
a gift from Heaven. The artist is supposed to have ascended the celestial 
regions, to furnish his mind with this perfect idea of beauty. “He,” says 
Proclus*, “‘who takes fur his model such forms as Nature produces, and 
confines himself to an exact imitation of them, will never attain to what is 
perfectly beautiful. For the works of nature are full of disproportion, and 
fall very short of the true standard of beauty. So that Phidias, when he 
formed his Jupiter, did not copy any object ever presented to his sight ; but 


* Lib, 2. in Timzeum Platonis, as an by Junius de Pictura Veterum. R. 
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contemplated only that image which he had conceived in his mind from 
Homer’s description.” And thus Cicero, speaking of the same Phidias: 
“ Neither did this artist,” says he, “when he carved the image of Jupiter or 
Minerva, set before him any one human figure, as a pattern, which he was 
to copy; but having a more perfect idea of beauty fixed in his mind, this he 
steadily contemplated, and to the imitation of this, all his skill and labour 
were directed.” 

The moderns are no less convinced than the ancients of this superior 
power existing in the art; nor less sensible of its effects. Every language 
has adopted terms expressive of this excellence. The gusto grande of the 
Italians, the beau ideal of the French, and the great style, genius, and taste 
among the English, are but different appellations of the same thing. It is 
this intellectual dignity, they say, that ennobles the painter’s art: that lays 
the line between him and the mere mechanic; and produces those great 
effects in an instant, which eloquence and poetry, by slow and repeated 
efforts, are scarcely able to attain. 

Such is the warmth with which both the ancients and moderns speak of 

this divine principle of the art ; but, as I have formerly observed, enthusiastic 
admiration seldom promotes knowledge. Though a student by such praise 
may have his attention roused, and a desire excited, of running in this great 
career, yet it is possible that what has been said to excite, may only serve to 
deter him. He examines his own mind, and perceives there nothing of that 
divine inspiration, with which he is told so many others have been favoured. 
‘He never travelled to Heaven to gather new ideas, and he finds himself pos- 
‘sessed of no other qualifications than what mere common observation and 
a plain understanding can confer. Thus he becomes gloomy amidst the 
splendour of figurative declamation, and thinks it hopeless to pursue an 
object which he supposes out of the reach of human industry. 
' But on this, as upon many other occasions, we ought to distinguish how 
much is to be given to enthusiasm, and how much to reason. We ought to 
allow for,and we ought to commend, that strength of vivid expression, which 
is necessary to convey, in its full force, the highest sense of the most com- 
plete effect of art; taking care, at the same time, not to lose in terms of 
vague admiration, that solidity and truth of principle, upon which alone 
we can reason, and may be enabled to practise. 

It is not easy to define in what this great style consists; nor to describe, 
by words, the proper means of acquiring it, if the mind of the student should 
be at all capable of such an acquisition. Could we teach taste or genius by 
tules, they would be no longer taste and genius. But though there neither 
are, nor can be, any precise invariable rules for the exercise, or the acquisition, 
of these great qualities, yet we may truly say, that they always operate in 
proportion to our attention in observing the works of nature, to our skill in 
selecting, and to our care in digesting, methodizing, and comparing our ob- 
servations. There are many beauties in our art, that seem, at first, to lie 
without the reach of precept, and yet may easily be reduced to practical 
principles. Experience is all in all; but it is not every one who profits by 
experience ; and most people err, not so much from want of capacity to find 
their object, as from not knowing what object to pursue. This great ideal 
perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the heavens, but upon the earth. 
They are about us, and upon every side of us. But the power of discovering 
what is deformed in nature, or, in other words, what is particular and uncom- 
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mon, can be acquired only by experience ; and the whole beauty ‘and gran- 
deur of the art consists, in my opinion, in being able to get above all singular 
forms, local customs, particularities, and details of every kind. 

All the objects which are exhibited to our view by nature, upon close ex- 
amination will be found to have their blemishes and defects. The most 
beautiful forms have something about them like weakness, minuteness, or 
imperfection. But it is not every eye that perceives these blemishes. It 
must be an eye long used to the contemplation and comparison of these 
forms ; and which by a long habit of observing what any set of objects of 
the same kind have in common, has atquired the power of discerning what 
each wants in particular. This long laborious comparison should be the first 
study of the painter, who aims at the greatest style. By this means, he ac- 
quires a just idea of beautiful forms; he corrects nature by herself, her im- 
perfect state by her more perfect. His eye being enabled to distinguish the 
accidental deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of things, from their 
general figures, he makes out an abstract idea of their forms more perfect 
than any one original; and, what may seem a paradox, he learns to design 
naturally by drawing his figures unlike to any one object. This idea of the 
perfect state of nature, which the artist calls the ideal beauty, is the great 
leading principle by which works of genius are conducted. By this, Phidias 
acquired his fame. He wrought upon a sober principle what has so much 
excited the enthusiasm of the world; and by this method you, who have 
courage to tread the same path, may.acquire equal reputation. 

This is the idea which has acquired, and which seems to have a right to, 
the epithet of divine ; as it may be said to preside, like a supreme judge, over 
all the productions of nature, appearing to be possessed of the will and inten- 
tion of the Creator, as far as they regard the external form of living beings. 
When a man once possesses this idea in its perfection, there is no danger but 
that he will be sufficiently warmed by it. himself, and be able to warm and 
ravish every one else. 

Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and a close comparison of the ob- 
jects in.nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central 
form, if I may so express it, from which every deviation is deformity. But 
the investigation of this form, I grant, .is painful, and I know but of one 
method of shortening the road; this is, by a careful study of the works of 
the ancient sculptors; who, being indefatigable in the school of nature, have 
left models of that perfect form behind them, which an artist would prefer 
as supremely beautiful, who had spent his whole life-in that single contem- 
plation. But if industry carried them thus far, may not you also hope. for 
the same reward from the same labour? We have the same school opened 
to us that was opened to them; for Nature denies her instructions to none 
who desire to become her pupils. 

This laborious investigation, I am aware, must appear superfluous to these 
who think everything is to be done by felicity, and the powers of native 
genius. . Even the great Bacon treats with ridicule the idea of confining pro- 
portion to rules, or of producing beauty by selection. “A man cannot tell,” 
(says he,) “ whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more trifler: whereof 
the one would make a personage by geometrical proportions; the other, by 
taking the best parts out of divers faces, to make one excellent . . . . The 
painter,” (he adds,) “ must do it bya kind of felicity, . . . andnot by rule.”* 


* Essays, p. 252. edit. 1625. 
(C2) 
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It is not safe to question any opinion of so great a writer, and so profound 
a thinker, as undoubtedly Bacon was. But he studies brevity to excess; 
and therefore his meaning is sometimes doubtful. 1f he means that beauty 
has nothing to do with rule, he is mistaken. There is a rule, obtained out 
of general nature, to contradict which is to fall into deformity. Whenever 
anything is done beyond this rule, it is in virtue of some other rule which 
is followed along with it, but which does not contradict it. Everything 
which is wrought with certainty, is wrought upon some principle. If it is 
Not, it cannot be repeated. If by felicity is meant anything of chance or 
hazard, or something born with a man, and not earned, I cannot agree with 
this great philosopher. Every object which pleases must give us pleasure 
upon some certain principles: but as the objects of pleasure are almost infi- 
nite, so their principles vary without end; and every man finds them out, 
not by felicity or successful hazard, but by care and sagacity. 

To the principle I have laid down, that the idea of beauty in each species 
of beings is an invariable one, it may be objected, that in every particular 
species there are various central forms, which are separate and distinct from 
each other, and yet are undeniably beautiful; that in the human figure, for 
instance, the beauty of Hercules is one, of the Gladiator another, of the 
Apollo another; which makes so many different ideas of beauty. 

It is true, indeed, that these figures are each perfect in their kind, though 
of different characters and proportions: but still none of them is the repre- 
sentation of an individual, but of a class. And as there is one.general form, 
which, as I have said, belongs to the human kind at large, so in each of these 
classes there is one common idea and central form, which is the abstract of 
the various individual forms belonging to that class. Thus, though the 
forms of childhood and age differ exceedingly, there is a common form in 
childhood, and a common form in age, which is the more perfect, as it is 
more remote from all peculiarities. But I must add further, that though 
the most perfect forms of each of the general divisions of the human figure 
are ideal, and superior to any individual form of that class, yet the highest 
perfection of the human figure is not to be found in any one of them. It is 
not in the Hercules, nor in the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo, but in that form 
which is taken from all, and which partakes equally of the activity of the 
Gladiator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, and of the muscular strength of the 
Hercules. For perfect beauty in any species must combine all the characters 
which are beautiful in that species. It cannot consist in any one to the ex- 
clusion of the rest: no one, therefore, must be predominant, that no one 
may be deficient. 

The knowledge of these different characters, and the power of separating 
and distinguishing them, is undoubtedly necessary to the painter who is to 
vary his compositions with figures of various forms and proportions, though 
he is never to lose sight of the general idea of perfection in each kind. 

There is, likewise, a kind of symmetry, or proportion, which may pro- 
perly be said to belong to deformity. A figure lean or corpulent, tall or 
short, though deviating from beauty, may still have a certain union of the 
various parts, which may contribute to make them on’ the whole not un- 
pleasing. 

When the artist has by diligent attention acquired.a clear and distinct 
idea of beauty and symmetry; when he has reduced the variety of nature 
to the abstract idea; his next task will be to become acquainted with the 
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genuine habits of nature, as distinguished from those of fashion. For in 
the same manner, and on the same principles, as he has acquired the know- 
ledge of the real forms of nature, distinct from accidental deformity, he 
must endeavour to separate simple chaste nature from those adventitious, 
those affected and forced airs or actions, with which she is loaded by mo- 
dern education. 

Perhaps I cannot better explain what I mean, than by reminding you of 
what was taught us by the Professor of Anatomy, in respect to the natural 
position and movement of the feet. He observed, that the fashion of turn- 
ing them outwards was contrary to the intent of nature, as might be seen 
from the structure of the bones, and from the weakness that proceeded from 
that manner of standing. To this we may add the erect position of the 
head, the projection of the chest, the walking with straight knees, and many 
such actions, which we know to be merely the résult of fashion, and what 
nature never warranted, as we are sure that we have been taught them when 
children. 

Ihave mentioned but a few of those instances, in which vanity or caprice 
have contrived to distort and disfigure the human form; your own recol- 
lection will add to these a thousand more of ill-understood methods, which 
have been practised to disguise nature among our dancing-masters, hair- 
dressers, and tailors, in their various schools of deformity.® 

However the mechanic and ornamental arts may sacrifice to Fashion, she 
must be entirely excluded from the art of painting ; the painter must never 
mistake this capricious changeling for the genuine offspring of nature ; he 
must divest himself of all prejudices in favour of his age or country; he 
must disregard all local and temporary ornaments, and look only on those 

general habits which are everywhere and always the same; he addresses 
his works to the people of every country and every age, he calls upon pos- 
terity to be his spectators, and says with Zeuxis in eternitatem pingo. 

The neglect of separating modern fashions from the habits of nature, 
leads to that ridiculous style which has been practised by some painters, 
who have given to Grecian heroes the airs and graces practised in the court 
of Louis the Fourteenth; an absurdity almost as great as it would have 
been to have dressed them after the fashion of that court. 

To avoid this error, however, and to retain the true simplicity of nature, 
is a task more difficult than at first sight it may appear. The prejudices in 
favour of the fashions and customs that we have been used to, and which 
are justly called a second nature, make it too often difficult to distinguish 
that which is natural from that which is the result of education ; they fre- 
quently even give a predilection in favour of the artificial mode ; and almost 
every one is apt to be guided by those local prejudices, who has not chas- 
tised his mind, and regulated the instability of his affections by the eternal 
invariable idea of nature. 

Here then, as before, we must have recourse to the ancients as instructors. 
It is from a careful study of their works that you will be enabled to attain 
to the real simplicity of nature; they will suggest many observations which 
would probably escape you, if your study were confined to nature alone. 


* “ Those,” says Quintilian, “who are taken with the outward show of things, 
think that there i is more beauty in persons, who are trimmed, curled, and painted, than 
uncorrupt nature can give; as if beauty were merely the effect of the corruption of 
manners.” R. 
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And, indeed, I cannot help suspecting, that in this instance the ancients 
had an easier task than the moderns. They had, probably, little or nothing 
to unlearn, as their manners were nearly approaching to this desirable sim- 
plicity; while the modern artist, before he can see the truth of things, is 
obliged to remove a veil, with which the fashion of the times has thought 
proper to cover her. 

Having gone thus far in our investigation of the great style in painting ; 
if we now should suppose that the artist has found the true idea of beauty, 
which enables him to give his works a correct and perfect design; if we 
should suppose also, that he has acquired a knowledge of the unadulterated 
habits of nature, which gives him simplicity; the rest of his task is, perhaps, 
less than is generally imagined. Beauty and simplicity have so great a 
share in the composition of a great style, that he who has acquired them 
has little else to learn. It must not, indeed, be forgotten, that there is a 
nobleness of conception, which goes beyond anything in the mere exhibi- 
tion even of perfect form; there is an art of animating and dignifying the 
figures with intellectual grandeur, of impressing the appearance of philo- 
sophic wisdom, or heroic virtue. This can only be acquired by him that 
enlarges the sphere of his understanding bya variety of knowledge, and 
warms his imagination with the best productions of ancient and modern 


try. 

A hand thus exercised, and a mind thus instructed, will bring the art to a 
higher degree of excellence than perhaps it has hitherto attained in this 
country. Such a student will disdain the humbler walks of painting, which, 
however profitable, can never assure him a permanent reputation. He will 
leave the meaner artist servilely to suppose that those are the best pictures 
which are most likely to deceive the spectator. He will permit the lower 
painter, like the florist or collector of shells, to exhibit the minute discrimi- 
nations which distinguish one object of the same species from another ; 
while he, like the philosopher, will consider nature in the abstract, and re- 
present in every one of his figures the character of its species. 

If deceiving the eye were the only business of the art, there is no doubt, 
indeed, but the minute painter would be more apt to succeed ; but it is not 
the eye, it is the mind which the painter of genius desires tu address; nor 
will he waste a moment upon those smaller objects which only serve to 
catch the sense, to divide the attention, and to counteract his great design of 
speaking to the heart. 

This is the ambition which I wish to excite in your minds; and the ob- 
ject I have had in my view, throughout this discourse, is that one great idea 
which gives to painting its true dignity, which entitles it to the name of a 
liberal art, arid ranks it as a sister of Poetry. 

It may possibly have happened to many young students, whose application 
was sufficient to overcome all difficulties, and whose minds were capable of 
embracing the most extensive views, that they have, by a wrong direction 
originally given, spent their lives in the meaner walks of painting, without 
ever knowing there was a nobler to pursue. Albert Durer, as Vasari has 
justly remarked, would probably have been one of the first painters of his 
age, (and he lived in an era of great artists,) had he been initiated into those 
great principles of the art, which were so well understood and practised by 
his contemporaries in Italy. But unluckily, having never seen or heard of 
any other manner, he, without doubt, considered his own as perfect. 
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As for the various departments of painting, which do not presume to 
make such high pretensions, they are many. None of them are without 
their merit, though none enter into competition with this universal presiding 
idea of the art. The painters who have applied themselves more particu- 
larly to low and vulgar characters, and who express with precision the various 
shades of passion, as they are exhibited by vulgar minds, (such as we see in 
the works of Hogarth,) deserve great praise; but as their genius has been 
employed on low and confined subjects, the praise which we give must be 
as limited as its object. The merry-making or quarrelling of the boors of 
Teniers ; the same. sort of productions of Brouwer, or Ostade, are excellent 
in their kind; and the excellence and its praise will be in proportion, as, in 
those limited subjects and peculiar forms, they introduce more or less of the 
expression of those passions, as they appear in general and more enlarged 
nature. This principle may be applied to the battle-pieces of Bourgognone, 
the French gallantries of Watteau, and even beyond the exhibition of animal 
life, to the landscapes of Claude Lorraine, and the sea views of Vandervelde. 
All these painters have, in general, the same right, in different degrees, to 
the name of a painter, which a satirist, an epigrammatist, a sonnetteer, a 
writer of pastorals or descriptive poetry, has to that of a poet. 

In the same rank, and perhaps of not so great merit, is the cold painter 
of portraits. But his correct and just imitation of his object has its merit. 
Even the painter of still life, whose highest ambition is to give a minute 
representation of every part of those low objects which he sets before him, 
deserves praise in proportion to his attainment; because no part of this ex- 
cellent art, so much the ornament of polished life, is destitute of value and 
use. These, however, are by no means the views to which the mind of the 
student ought to be primarily directed: Having begun by aiming at better 
things, if from particular inclination,-or from the taste of the times and 
place he lives in, or from necessity, or from failure in the highest attempts, 
he is obliged to descend lower, he will bring into the lower sphere of art a 
grandeur of composition and character, that will raise and ennoble his works 
far above their natural rank. 

A man is not weak, though he may not be able to wield the club of Her- 
cules ; nor does a man always practise that which he esteems the best; but 
does that which he can best do. In moderate attempts there are many 
walks open to the artist. But as the idea of beauty is of necessity but one, 
so there can be but one great mode of painting; the leading principle of 
which I have endeavoured to explain. 

I should be sorry, if what is here recommended should be at all under- 
stood to countenance a careless or indetermined manner of painting. For 
though the painter is to overlook the accidental discriminations of nature, 
he is to exhibit distinctly, and with precision, the general forms of things. 
A firm and determined outline is one of the characteristics of the great style 
in painting; and let me add, that he who possesses the knowledge of the 
exact form which every part of nature ought to have, will be fond of ex- 
pressing that knowledge with correctness and precision in all his works. 

To conclude; I have endeavoured to reduce the idea of beauty to general 
principles: and I had the pleasure to observe that the Professor of Painting 
proceeded in the same method, when he showed you that the artifice of con- 
trast was founded but on one principle. I am convinced that this is the only 
means of advancing science ; of clearing the mind from a confused heap of 
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contradictory observations, that de but perplex and puzzle the student, when 
he compares them, or misguide him if he gives himself up to their autho- 
rity; bringing them under one general head, can alone give rest and satis- 
faction to an inquisitive mind. 





Discourse 1V.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1771. 


General ideas, the presiding prineiple which regulatcs every part of Art, Inven- 
tion, Expression, Colouring, and Drapery.—Two distinct styles in History- 
Painting, the Grand, and the Ornamental_—The schools in which each is to 
be found.—The Composite style.— The style formed on local customs and 
habits, or a partial view of nature. 


Gentlemen,—The value and rank of every art is ja proportion to the” 
mental labour employed in it, or the mental pleasure produced by it. As this 
principle is observed or neglected, our profession becomes either a liberal 
art, or a mechanical trade. In the hands of one man it makes the highest 
pretensions, as it is addressed to the noblest faculties: im those of another it 
is reduced to a mere matter of ornament; and the painter has but the hum- 
ble province of furnishing our apartments with elegance. 

This exertion of mind, which is the only circumstance that truly ennobles 
our art, makes the great distinction between the Roman and Venetian schools. 
I have formerly observed that perfect form is produced by leaving out par- 
ticularities, and retaining only general ideas: I shall now endeavour to 
show that this principle, which I have proved to be metaphysically just, 
extends itself to every part of the art ; that it gives what is called the grand 
style, to Invention, to Composition, to Expression, and even to Colouring 
and . 
Invention in painting does not imply the invention of the subject: for 
that is commonly supplied by the poet or historian. With respect to the 
choice, no subject can be proper that is not generally interesting. It ought 
to be either some eminent instance of heroic action, or heroic suffering. 
There must be something either in the action, or in the object, in which men 
are universally concerned, and which powerfully strikes upon the public 
sympathy. 

Strictly speaking, indeed, no subject can be of universal, hardly can it be 
of general, concern; but there are events and characters so popularly known 
in those countries where our art is in request, that they may be considered 
as sufficiently general for all our purposes. Such are the great events of 
Greek and Roman fable and history, which early education, and the usual 
course of reading, have made familiar and interesting to all Europe, without 
being degraded by the vulgarism of ordinary life in any country. Such too 
are the capital subjects of Scripture history, which, beside their general 
notoriety, become venerable by their connection with our religion. 

As it is required that the subject selected should be a general one, it is no 
less necessary‘that it should be kept unembarrassed with whatever may any 
way serve to divide the attention of the spectator. Whenever a story is 
related, every man forms a picture in his mind of the action and expression 
of the persons employed. The power of representing this mental picture on 
canvass is what we call invention in a painter. And as in the conception of 
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this ideal picture, the mind does not enter into the minute peculiarities of 
the dress, furniture, or scene of action; so when the painter comes to repre- 
sent it, he contrives those little necessary concomitant circumstances in such 
a manner, that they shall strike the spectator no more than they did himself 
in his first conception of the story. 

I am very ready to allow, that some circumstances of minuteness and 
—— frequently tend to give an air of truth to a piece, and to interest 

the spectator in an extraordinary manner. Such circumstances therefore 
cannot wholly be rejected : but if there be anything in the art which requires 
peculiar nicety of discernment, it is the disposition of these minute circum- 
stantial parts; which, according to the judgement employed in the choice, 
become so useful to truth, or so injurious to grandeur. 

However, the usual and most dangerous error is on the side of minute- 
ness; and therefore I think caution most necessary where most have failed. 
The general idea constitutes real excellence. All smaller things, however 
perfect in their way, are to be sacrificed without mercy to the greater. The 
painter will not inquire what things may be admitted without much censure ; 
he will not think it enough to show that they may be there; he will show 
that they must be there; that their absence would render his picture maimed 
and defective. 

- Fhus, though to the principal group a second or third be added, and a 
second or third mass of light, care must be yet taken that these subordinate 
actions and lights, neither each in particular, nor all together, come into any 
degree of competition with the principal: they should merely make a part 
ofthat whole which would be imperfect without them, To every kind of 
painting this rule may be applied. Even in portraits, the grace, and, we may 
add, the likeness, consists more in taking the general air, than in observing 
the exact similitude of every feature. 

Thus figures must have a ground whereon to stand ; they must be clothed ; 
there must be a back-ground; there must be light and shadow ; but none of 
these ought to appear to have taken up any part of the artist’s attention. 
‘They should be so managed as not even to catch that of the spectator. We 
know well enough, when we analyze a piece, the difficulty and the subtilty 
with which an artist adjusts the back-ground, drapery, and masses of light; 
we know that a considerable part of the grace and effect of his picture depends 
upon them; but this art is so much concealed, even to a judicious eye, that 
no remains of any of these subordinate parts occur to the memory when the 
picture is not present. 

‘Fhe great end of the art is to strike the imagination. The painter there- 
fore is to make no ostentation of the means by which this is done; the spec- 
tator is only to feel the result in his bosom. Aw inferior artist is unwilling 
that any part of his industry should be lost upon the spectator. He takes.as 
much pains to discover, as the greater artist does to conceal, the marks of 
his subordinate assiduity. In works of the lower kind, everything appears 
studied and encumbered ; it is all boastful art, and open affectation. The 
ignorant often part from such pictures with wonder in their mouths, and 
indifference in their hearts. 

But it is not enough in invention that the artist should restrain and 
keep under all the inferior parts of his subject; he must sometimes deviate 


from vulgar and strict historical truth, in pursuing the grandeur of his 
design. 
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How much the great style exacts from its professors to conceive and repre- 
sent their subjects in a poetical manner, not confined to mere matter of fact, 
may be seen in the Cartoons of Raffaelle. In all the pictures in which the 
painter has represented the Apostles, he has drawn them with great noble- 
ness; he has given them as much dignity as the human figure is capable of 
receiving ; yet we are expressly told in Scripture they had no such respect- 
able appearance ; and of St. Paul in particular, we are told by himself that 
his bodily presence was mean. Alexander is said to have been of a low 
stature: a painter ought not so to represent him. Agesilaus was low, lame, 
and of a mean appearance: none of these defects ought to appear in a piece 
of which he is the hero. Jn conformity to custom, I call this part of the art 
History Painting: it ‘ought to be called Poetical, as in reality it is. 

All this is not falsifying any fact; it is taking an allowed poetical licence. 
A painter of portraits retains the individual likeness ; a painter of history 
shows the man by showing his actions. A painter must compensate the 
natural deficiencies of his art. He has but one sentence to utter, but one 
moment to exhibit. He cannot, like the poet or historian, expatiate, and 
impress the mind with great veneration for the character of the hero or saint 
he represents, though he lets us know, at the same time, that the saint was 
deformed, or the hero lame. The painter has no other means of giving an 
idea of the dignity of the mind, but by that external appearance which gran- 
deur of thought does generally, though not always, impress on the counte- 
nance; and by that correspondence of figure to sentiment and situation, 
which all men wish, but cannot command. The painter who may in this 
one particular attain with ease what others desire in vain, ought to give all 
that he possibly can, since there are so many circumstances of true great- 
ness that he cannot give at all. He cannot make his hero talk like a great 
man ; he must make him look like one. For which reason, he ought to be 
well studied in the analysis of those circumstances which constitute dignity 
of appearance in real life. 

As in invention, so likewise in expression, care must be taken not to run 
into particularities. Those expressions alone should be given to the figures 
which their respective situations generally produce. Nor is this enough; 
each person should also have that expression which men of his rank gene- 
rally exhibit. The joy, or the grief, of a character of dignity is not to be 
expressed in the same manner as a similar passion in a vulgar face. Upon — 
this principle, Bernini, perhaps, may be subject to censure. This sculptor, 
in many respects admirable, has given a very mean expression to his statue 
of David, who is represented as just going to throw the stone from the sling; 
and in order to give it the expression of energy, he has made him biting his 
under-lip. This expression is far from being general, and still further from 
being dignified. He might have seen it in an instance or two; and he mis- 
took accident for generality. 

With respect to colouring, though it may appear at first a part of painting 
merely mechanical, yet it still has its rules, and those grounded upon that 
presiding principle which regulates both the great and the little in the study 
of a painter. By this, the first effect of the picture is produced; and as this 
is performed, the spectator, as he walks the gallery, will stop, or pass along. 
To give a general air of grandeur at first view, all trifling, or artful play of 
little lights, or an attention to a variety of tints, is to be avoided ; a quietness 
and simplicity must reign over the whole work ; to which a breadth of uni- 
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form and simple colour will very much contribute. Grandeur of effect. is 
produced by two different ways, which seem entirely opposed to each other. 
One is, by reducing the colours to little more than chiara oscuro, which was 
often the practice of the Bolognian schools; and the other, by making the 
colours very distinct and forcible, such as we see in those of Rome and 
Florence ; but still, the presiding principle of both those manners, is sim- 
plicity. Certainly, nothing can be more simple than monotony; and the 
distinct blue, red, and yellow colours which are seen in the draperies of the 
Roman and Florentine schools, though they have not that kind of harmony 
which is produced by a variety of broken and transparent colours, have that 
effect of grandeur which was intended, Perhaps these distinct colours strike 
the mind more forcibly, from there not being any great union between 
them ; as martial music, which is intended to rouse the. nobler passions, 
has its effect from the sudden and strongly marked transitions from one 
note to another, which that style of music requires; whilst in that which 
is intended to move the softer passions, the notes imperceptibly melt into . 
one another. 

In the same manner as the historical painter never enters into the detail 
of colours, so neither does he debase his conceptions with minute attention 
to the discriminations of drapery. It is the inferior style that marks the 
variety of stuffs. With him, the clothing is neither woollen, nor linen, nor 
silk, satin, or velvet: it isdrapery; itis nothing more. The art of disposing 
the foldings of the drapery makes a very considerable part of the painter’s 
study. To make it merely natural, is a mechanical operation, .to which 
neither genius nor taste is required ; whereas, it requires the nicest judge- 
ment to dispose the drapery, so that the folds shall have an easy communi- 
cation, and gracefully follow each other, with such natural negligence as to 
look like the effect of chance, and at the same time show the figure under it 
to the utmost advantage. 

Carlo Maratti was of opinion, that the disposition of drapery was a more 
difficult art than even that of drawing the human figure; that a student 
might be more easily taught the latter than the former; as the rules of 
drapery, he said, could not be so well ascertained as those for delineating a 
correct form. This, perhaps, is a proof how willingly we favour our own 
peculiar excellence. Carlo Maratti is said to have valued himself particularly 
upon his skill in this part of his art; yet in him, the disposition appears so 
ostentatiously artificial, that he is inferior to Raffaelle, even in that which 
gave him his best claim to reputation. 

Such is the great principle by which we must be directed in the nobler 
branches of our art. Upon this principle, the Roman, the Florentine, the 
Bolognese schools, have formed their practice; and by this they have de- 
servedly obtained the highest praise. These are the three great schools of 
the world in the epic style. The best of the French school, Poussin, La 
Sueur, and La Brun, have formed themselves upon these models, and con- 
sequently may be said, though Frenchmen, to be a colony from the Roman 
school. Next to these, but in a very different style of excellence, we may 
rank the Venetian, together with the Flemish and the Dutch schools; all 
professing to depart from the great purposes of painting, and catching at ap- 
plause by inferior qualities. 

I am not ignorant that some will censure me for placing the Venetians in 
this inferior class, and many of the warmest admirers of painting will think 
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them unjustly degraded ; but I wish not to be misunderstood. Though I can 
by no means allow them to hold any rank with the nobler schools of paint- 
ing, they accomplished perfectly the thing they attempted. But as mere 
elegance is their principal object, as they seem more willing to dazzle than 
to affect, it can be no injury to them to suppose that their practice is useful 
only to its proper end. But what may heighten the elegant may degrade 
the sublime. ‘There is a simplicity, and I may add severity, in the great 
manner, which is, I am afraid, almost incompatible with this comparatively 
sensual style. 

Tintoret, Paul Veronese, and others of the Venetian school, seem to have 
painted with no other purpose than to be admired for their skill and expert- 
ness in the mechanism of painting, and to make a parade of that art, 
which, as I before observed, the higher style requires its followers to 
conceal : 


In a conference of the French Academy, at which were present Le Brun, 
Sebastian, Bourdon, and all the eminent artists of that age, one of the 
academicians desire to have their opinion on the conduct of Paul Veronese, 
who, though a painter of great consideration, had, contrary to the strict 
rules of art, in his picture of ‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’ represented the 
principal figure in shade. To this question no satisfactory answer was then 
given. But I will venture to say, that if they had considered the class of 
the artist, and ranked him as an ornamental painter, there would have been 
no difficulty in answering—“ It was unreasonable to expect what was rever 
intended. His intention was solely to produce an effect of light and shadow : 
everything was to be sacrificed to that intent, and the capricious compo- 
sition of that picture suited very well with the style which he professed.” 

Young minds are indeed too apt to be captivated by this splendour of 
style; and that of the Venetians is particularly pleasing; for by them, all 
those parts of the art that gave pleasure to the eye or sense, have been cul- 
tivated with care, and carried to the degree nearest to perfection. The 
powers exerted in the mechanical part of the art have been called the lan- 
guage of painters ; but we may say that it is but poor eloquence which only 
shows that the orator can talk. Words should be employed as the means, 
not as the end: language is the instrument, conviction is the work. 

The language of painting must indeed be allowed these masters: but even 
in that, they have shown more copiousness than choice, and more luxu- 
rianey than judgement. If we consider the uninteresting subjects of their 
invention, or at least the uninteresting manner in which they are treated ; 
if we attend to their capricious composition, their violent and affected con- 
trasts, whether of figures, or of light and shadow, the richness of their 
drapery, and at the same time, the mean effect which the discrimination of 
stuffs gives to their pictures; if to these we add their total inattention to 
expression ; and then reflect on the conceptions and the learning of Michael 
Angelo, or the simplicity of Raffaelle, we can no longer dwell on the com- 
parison. Even in colouring, if we compare the quietness and chastity of the 
Bolognese pencil to the bustle and tumult that fills every part of a Venetian 
picture, without the least attempt to interest the passions, their boasted art 
will appear a mere struggle without effect; “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Such as suppose that the great style might happily be blended with the 
ornamental ; that the simple, grave and majestic dignity of Raffaelle could 
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unite with the glow and bustle of a Paolo or Tintoret, are totally mistaken. 
The principles by which each is attained are so contrary to each other, that 
they seem, in my opinion, incompatible, and as impossible to exist together, 
as that in the mind the most sublime ideas and the lowest sensuality should 
at the same time be united. 

The subjects of the Venetian painters are mostly such as give them an 
opportunity of introducing a great number of figures; such as feasts, mar- 
riages, and processions, public martyrdoms, or miracles. I can easily con- 
ceive that Paul Veronese, if he were asked, would say, that no subject was 
proper for an historical picture, but such as admitted at least forty figures ; 
for in a Jess number, he would assert, there could be no opportunity of the 
painter’s showing his art in composition, his dexterity of managing and dis- 
posing the masses of light and groups of figures, and of introducing a variety 
of Eastern dresses and characters in their rich stuffs. 

But the thing is very different with a pupil of the great schools. Annibale 
Caracci thought twelve figures sufficient for any story ; he conceived that 
more would contribute to no end but to fill space; that they would be but 
cold spectators of the general action, or, to use his own expression, that they 
would be figurers to be let. Besides, it is impossible for a picture composed of 
so many parts to have that effect so indispensably necessary to grandeur, 
that of one complete whole. However contradictory it may be in geometry, 
it is true in taste, that many little things will not make a great one. The 
sublime impresses the mind at once with one great idea; it is a single blow: 
the elegant indeed may be produced by repetition ; by an accumulation of 
many minute circumstances. 

However great the difference is between the composition of the Venetian, 
and the rest of the Italian schools, there is full as great a disparity in the 
effect of their pictures as produced by colours. And though in this respect 
the Venetians must be allowed extraordinary skill, yet even that skill, as 
* they have employed it, will but ill correspond with the great style. Their 
colouring is not only too brilliant, but, I will venture to say, too harmo- 
nious, to produce that solidity, steadiness, and simplicity of effect, which 
heroic subjects require, and which simple or grave colours only can give 
toa work. That they are to be cautiously studied. by those who are am- 
bitious of treading the great walk of history is confirmed, if it wants con- 
firmation, by the greatest of all authorities, Michael Angelo. This wonder- 
ful man, after having seen a picture by Titian, told Vasari, who accompanied 
him*, “ that he liked much his colouring and manner ;” but then he added, 
“ that it was a pity the Venetian painters did not learn to draw correctly in 
their early youth, and adopt a better manner of study.” 

By this it appears, that the principal attention of the Venetian painters, 
in the opinion of Michael Angelo, seemed to be engrossed by the study of 
colours, to the neglect of the ideal beauty of form, or propriety of expression. 
But if general censure was given to that school from the sight of a picture 
of Titian, how much more heavily and more justly would the eensure 
fall on Paolo Veronese, and more especially on Tintoret? And here I 
cannot avoid citing Vasari’s opinion of the style and manner of Tintoret. 


* “ Dicendo, che molto gli piaceva il colorito suo, e la maniera ; ma che era un pec- 
cato, che a Venezia non s’ imparasse da \ principio a disegnare bene, e che non havessano 
que’ pittori miglior modo nello studio.” Vas, tom. iii. p. 226. Vita di Tiziano. 
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“Of all the extraordinary geniuses*,” says he, “ that have practised the 
art of painting, for wild, capricious, extravagant, and fantastical inventions : 
for furious impetuosity and boldness in the execution of his work, there 
is‘none like Tintoret; his strange whimsies are even beyond extravagance, 
and his works seem to be produced rather by chance, than in conse- 
quence of any previous design, as if he wanted to convince the world that 
the art was a trifle, and of the most easy attainment.” 

For my own part, when I speak of the Venetian painters, I wish to be 
understood to mean Paolo Veronese and Tintoret, to the exclusion of 
Titian ; for though his style is not so pure as that of many other of the 
Italian schools, yet there is a sort of senatorial dignity about him, which, 
however awkward in his imitators, seems to become him exceedingly. 
His portraits alone, from the nobleness and simplicity of character which he 
always gave them, will entitle him to the greatest respect, as he undoubt- 
edly stands in the first rank in this branch of the art. 

It is not with Titian, but with the seducing qualities of the two former, 
that I could wish to caution you against being too much captivated. These 
are the persons who may be said to have exhausted all the powers of florid 
eloquence, to debauch the young and unexperienced; and have, without 
doubt, been the cause of turning off the attention of the connoisseur and 
of the patron of art, as well as that of the painter, from those higher excel- 
lencies of which the art is capable, and which ought to be required in 
every considerable production. By them, and their imitators, a style merely 
ornamental has been disseminated throughout all Europe. Rubens carried 
it to Flanders; Voet to France; and Lucca Giordano, to Spain and Naples. 

The Venetian is indeed the most splendid of the schools of elegance ; and 
it is not without reason, that the best performances in this lower scheol are 
valued higher than the second-rate performances of those above them ; for 
every picture has value when it has a decided character, and is excellent in 
its kind. But the student must take care not to be so mueh dazzled with this 
splendour, as to be tempted to imitate what must ultimately lead from perfec- 
tion. Poussin, whose eye was always steadily fixed on the sublime, has 
been often heard to say, “‘ That a particular attention to colouring was an 
obstacle to the student, in his progress to the great end and design of the 
art; and that he who attaches himself to this principal end, will acquire by 
practice a reasonable good method of colouring +.” 

Though it be allowed that elaborate harmony of colouring, a brilliancy of 
tints, a soft and gradual transition from one to another, present to the eye 
what an harmonious concert of music does to the ear, it must be remem- 
bered, that painting is not merely a gratification of the sight. Such excel- 
lence, though properly cultivated, where nothing higher than elegance is in- 
tended, is weak and unworthy of regard, when the work aspires to grandeur 
and sublimity. 

* “Nelle cose della pittura, stravagante, capriccioso, presto, e resoluto, et il pid ter- 
rible cervello, che habbia havuto mai la -pittura, come si pud vedere in tutte le sue 
opere; e ne’ componimenti delle storie, fantastiche, e fatte da lui diversamente, e 
fuori dell’ uso degli altri pittori: anzi ha superato la stravaganza, con le nuove, e 
capricciose inventioni, e strani ghiribizzi del suo intelleto, che ha lavorato a caso, e 
senza disegno, quasi monstrando che quest’ arte é una baia.” 

+ “ Que cette application singuliére n’etoit qu’un obstacle pour empécher de parvenir 
au veritable but de la peinture, et celui qui s’attache au principal, acquiert par la pra- 
tique une assez belle maniére de peindre.”’ Conference de 1’Acad. Franc. 
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' The same reasons that have been ‘urged to show that a mixture of the 
Venetian style cannot improve the great style, will hold good in regard to 
the Flemish and Dutch schools. Indeed the Flemish school, of which 
Rubens is the head, was formed upon that of the Venetian; like them, he 
took his figures too much from the people before him. But it must be 
allowed in favour of the Venetians, that he was more gross than they, and 
carried all their mistaken methods toa far greater excess. In the Venetian 
school itself, where they all err from the same cause, there is a difference in 
the effect. The difference between Paolo and Bassano seems to be only, 
that one introduced Venetian gentlemen into his pictures, and the other, the 
boors of the district of Bassano, and called them patriarchs and prophets. 

The painters of the Dutch school have still more locality. With them, a 

history piece is properly a portrait of themselves; whether they describe the 
inside or outside of their houses, we have their own people engaged in their 
own peculiar occupations ; working or drinking, playing or fighting. The 
circumstances that enter into a picture of this kind, are so far from giving a 
general view of human life, that they exhibit all the minute particularities 
of a nation differing in several respects from the rest of mankind. Yet, let 
them have their share of more humble praise. The painters of this school 
are excellent in their own way; they are only ridiculous when they attempt 
general history on their own narrow principles, and dehase great events by 
the meanness of their characters. 
. Some inferior dexterity, some extraordinary mechanical power, is appa- 
rently that from which they seek distinction. Thus, we see, that school 
alone has the custom of representing candle-light not as it really appears to 
us by night, but red, as it would illuminate objects to a spectatur by day. 
Such tricks, however pardonable in the little style, where petty effects are 
the sole end, are inexcusable in the greater, where the attention should never 
be drawn aside by trifles, but should be entirely occupied by the subject 
itself. ; 

The same local principles which characterize the Dutch school, extend 
even to their landscape painters; and Rubens himself, who has painted 
many landscapes, has sometimes transgressed in this particular. Their 
pieces in this way are, I think, always a representation of an individual spot, 
and each in its kind a very faithful but a very confined portrait. Claude 
Lorraine, on the contrary, was convinced, that taking nature as he found it, 
seldom produced beauty. His pictures are a composition of the various 
draughts which he had previously made from various beautiful scenes and 
prospects. However, Rubens in some measure has made amends for the 
deficiency with which he is charged; he has contrived to raise and animate 
his otherwise uninteresting views, by introducing a rainbow, storm, or some 
particular accidental effect of light. That the practice of Claude Lorraine, 
in respect to his choice, is to be adopted by landscape-painters in opposition 
to that of the Flemish and Dutch schools, there can be no doubt, as its 
truth is founded upon the same principle as that by which the historical 
painter acquires perfect form. But whether landscape-painting has a right 
to aspire so far as to reject what the painters call accidents of nature, is not 
easy to determine. It is certain Claude Lorraine seldom, if ever, availed 
himself of those accidents; either he thought that such peculiarities were 
contrary to that style of general nature which he professed, or that it would 
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catch the attention too strongly, and destroy that quietness and repose which 
he thought necessary to that kind of painting. 

A portrait-painter likewise, when he attempts history, unless he is upon 
his. guard, is likely to enter too much into the detail. He too frequently 
makes his historical heads look like portraits ; and this was once the custom 
amongst those old painters, who revived the art before general ideas were 
practised or understood. Aan history-painter paints man in general ; a pur- 
_ trait-painter, a particular man, and consequently a defective model. 

Thus an habitual practice in the lower exercises of the art will prevent 
many from attaining the greater. But such of us who move in these hum- 
bler walks of the profession, are not ignorant that, as the natural dignity of 
the subject is less, the more all the little ornamental helps are necessary to 
its embellishment. It would be ridiculous for a painter of domestic scenes, 
of portraits, landscapes, animals, or still life, to say that he despised those 
qualities which have made the subordinate schools so famous. The art of 
colouring, and the skilful management of light and shadow, are essential re- 
quisites in his confined labours. If we descend still lower, what is the 
painter of fruit and flowers without the utmost art in colouring, and what 
the painters call handling; that is, a lightness of pencil that implies great 
practice, and gives the appearance of being done with ease? Some here, I 
believe, must remember a flower-painter whose boast it was, that he scorned 
to paint for the million: no, he professed to paint in the true Italian taste ; 
and, despising the crowd, called strenuously upon the few to admire him. 
His idea of the Italian taste was to paint as black and dirty as he could, and 
to leave all clearness and brilliancy of colouring to those who were fonder of 
money than immortality. The consequence was such as might be expected. 
For these petty excellencies are here essential beauties; and without this 
merit the artist’s work will be more short-lived than the objects of his imi- 
tation. 

From what has been advanced, we must now be convinced that there are 
two distinct styles in history-painting: the grand, and the splendid or orna- 
mental. 

The great style stands alone, and does not require, perhaps does not so 
well admit, any addition from inferior beauties. ‘The ornamental style also 
possesses its own peculiar merit. However, though the union of the two 
may make a sort of composite style, yet that style is likely to be more im- 
perfect than either of those which go to its composition. Both kinds have 
merit, and may be excellent though in different ranks, if uniformity be pre- 
served, and the general and particular ideas of nature be not mixed. Even 
the meanest of them is difficult enough to attain; and the first place being 
already occupied by the great artists in each department, some of those who 
fellowed thought there was less room for them ; and feeling the impulse of 
ambition and the desire of novelty, and being at the same time perhaps will- 
ing to take the shortest way, endeavoured to make for themselves a place 
between both. This they have effected by forming an union of the different 
orders. But as the grave and majestic style would suffer by an union with 
the florid and gay, so also has the Venetian ornament in some respect been 
injured by attempting an alliance with simplicity. 

{t may be asserted, that the great style is always more or less contami- 
nated by any meaner mixture. But it happens in a few instances, that the 
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lower may be improved by borrowing from the grand. Thus if a portrait- 
painter is desirous to raise and improve his subject, he has no other means 
than by approaching it to a general idea. He leaves out all the minute 
breaks and peculiarities in the face, and changes the dress from a tempo- 
rary fashion to one more permanent, which has annexed to it no ideas of 
meanness from its being familiar to us. But if an exact resemblance of an 
individual be considered as the sole object to be aimed at, the portrait-painter 
will be apt to lose more than he gains by the acquired dignity taken from 
general nature. It is very difficult to ennoble the character of a countenance 
but ut the expense of the likeness, which is what is most generally required 
by such as sit to the painter. 

Of those who have practised the composite style, and have succeeded in 
this perilous attempt, perhaps the foremost is Correggio. His style is 
founded upon modern grace and elegance, to which is superadded something 
of the simplicity of the grand style. -A breadth of light and colour, the gene- 
ral ideas of the drapery, an uninterrupted flow of outline,—all conspire to this 
effect. Next to him (perhaps equal to him) Parmegiano has dignified the 
genteelness of modern effeminacy, by uniting it with the simplicity of the 
ancients and the grandeur and severity of Michael Angelo. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that these two extraordinary men, by endeavouring to give 
the utmost degree of grace, have sometimes perhaps exceeded its bounda- 
ties, and have fallen into the most hateful of all hateful qualities, affectation. 
Indeed, it is the peculiar characteristic of men of genius to be afraid of cold- 
ness and insipidity, from which they think they never can be too far re- 
moved. It particularly happens to these great masters of grace and ele- 
gance. They often boldly drive on to the very verge of ridicule; the spec- 
tator is alarmed, but at the same time admires their vigour and intrepidity ; 


Strange graces still, and stranger flights they had, 
* * 7 * * * 


Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create, 
As when they touch’d the brink of all we hate, 


The errors of genius, however, are pardonable, and none even of the more 
exalted painters are wholly free from them; but they have taught us, by the 
rectitude of their general practice, to correct their own affected or accidental 
deviation. The very first have not been always upon their guard, and per- 
haps there is not a fault, but what may take shelter under the most vene- 
table authorities; yet that style only is perfect, in which the noblest prin- 
ciples are uniformly pursued; and those masters only are entitled to the 
first rank in our estimation, who ‘ave enlarged the boundaries of their art, 
and have raised it to its highest dignity, by exhibiting the general ideas of 
nature. 

On the whole, it seems to me that there is but one presiding principle, 
which regulates and gives stability to every art. The works, whether of 
poets, painters, moralists, or historians, which are built upon general nature, 
live for ever; while those which depend for their existence on particular 
customs and habits, a partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of fashion, 
can only be coeval with that which first raised them from obscurity. Pre- 
sent time and future may be considered as rivals, and he who solicits the 
one must expect to be discountenanced by the other. 


(D) 
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Discourse V.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1772. 


Circumspection required in endeavouring to unite contrary excellencies— The ex- 
pression of a mixed passion not to be attempted.— Examples of those who ex- 
celled in the great style—Raffuelle, Michael Angelo, those two extraordinary 
men compared with each other—The Characteristical style —Salvator Rosa 
mentioned as an example of that style ; and opposed to Carlo Maratti.—Sketch 
of the characters of Poussin and Rubens.—These two Painters entirely dis- 
similar, but consistent with themselves——This consistency required in all parts 
of the Art. 


Gentlemen,—lI purpose to carry on in this Discourse the subject which I 
began in my last. It was my wish upon that occasion to incite you to pur- 
sue the higher excellencies of the art. But I fear that in this particular I 
have been misunderstood. Some are ready to imagine, when any of their 
favourite acquirements in the art are properly classed, that they are utterly 
disgraced. This is a very great mistake: nothing has its proper lustre but 
in its proper place. That which is most worthy of esteem in its allotted 
sphere, becomes an object, not of respect, but of derision, when it is forced 
into a higher, to which it is not suited; and there it becomes doubly a 
source of disorder, by occupying a situation which is not natural to it, and 
by putting down from the first place what is in reality of too much magni- 
tude to become with grace and proportion that subordinate station, to which 
something of less value would be much better suited. 

My advice in a word is this: keep your principal attention fixed upon the 
higher excellencies. If you compass them, and compass nothing more, you 
are still in the first class. We may regret the innumerable beauties which 
you may want; you may be very imperfect: but still you are an imperfect 
artist of the highest order. 

If, when you have got thus far, you can add any, or all, of the subordi- 
nate qualifications, it is my wish and advice that you should not neglect 
them. But this is as much a matter of circumspection and caution at least, 
as of eagerness and pursuit. 

The mind is apt to be distracted by a multiplicity of objects; and that 
scale of perfection which I wish always to be preserved, is in the greatest 
danger of being totally disordered, and even inverted. 

Some excellencies bear to be united, and are improved by union; others 
are of a discordant nature; and the attempt to join them, only produces a 
harsh jarring of incongruent principles. The attempt to unite contrary ex- 
cellencies (of form, for instance) in a single figure, can never escape dege- 
nerating into the monstrous, but by sinking into the insipid; by taking 
away its marked character, and weakening its expression. 

This remark is true to.a certain degree with regard to the passions. If 
you mean to preserve the most perfect beauty in its most perfect state, you 
cannot express the passions, all of which produce distortion and deformity, 
more or less in the most beautiful faces. 

Guido, from want of choice in adapting his subject to his ideas and his 
powers, or from attempting to preserve beauty where it could not be pre- 
served, has in this respect succeeded very ill. His figures are often en- 
gaged in subjects that required great expression: yet his ‘Judith and Holo- 
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fernes’, the ‘ Daughter of Herodias with the Baptist’s head’, the ‘ Andromeda’, 
and some even of the ‘ Mothers of the Innocents’, have little more expression 
than his‘ Venus attired by the Graces’. 

Obvious as these remarks appear, there are many writers on our art, who, 
not being of the profession, and consequently not knowing what can or can- 
not be done, have been very liberal of absurd praises in their descriptions of 
favourite works. They always find in them what they are resolved to find. 
They praise excellencies that can hardly exist together; and above all things 
are fond of describing with great exactness the expression of a mixed pas- 
sion, which more particularly appears to me out of the reach of our art. 

Such are many disquisitions which I have read on some of the Cartoons 
and other pictures of Raffaelle, where the critics have described their own 
imaginations ; or indeed where the excellent master himself may have at- 
tempted this expression of passions above the powers of the art; and has, 
therefore, by an indistinct and imperfect marking, left room for every ima- 
gination, with equal probability to find a passion of his own. What has 
been, and what can be done in the art, is sufficiently difficult; we need not 
be mortified or discouraged at not being able to execute the conceptions of a 
romantic imagination. Art has its boundaries, though imagination has 
none. We can easily, like the ancients, suppose a Jupiter to be possessed 
of all those powers and perfections which the subordinate deities were en- 
dowed with separately. Yet, when they employed their art to represent 
him, they confined his character to majesty alone. Pliny, therefore, though 
we are under great obligations to him for the information he has given us 
in relation to the works of the ancient artists, is very frequently wrong when 
he speaks of them, which he does very often in the style of many of our 
modern connoisseurs. He observes, that ina statue of Paris, by Euphranor, 
you might discover at the same time three different characters; the dignity 
of a judge of the goddesses, the lover of Helen, and the conqueror of 
Achilles. A statue in which you endeavour to unite stately dignity, youth- 
ful elegance, and stern valour, must surely possess none of these to any 
eminent degree. 

From hence it appears, that there is much difficulty as well as danger, in 
an endeavour to concentrate in a single subject those various powers, which 
rising from different points, naturally move in different directions. 

The summit of excellence seems to be an assemblage of contrary qualities, 
but mixed, in such proportions, that no one part is found to counteract the 
other. How hard this is to be attained in every art, those only know, who 
have made the greatest progress in their respective professions. 

To conclude what I have to say on this part of the subject, which I think 
of great importance, I wish you to understand, that I do not discourage the 
younger students from the noble attempt of uniting all the excellencies of 
art; but suggest to them, that, beside the difficulties which attend every ar- 
duous attempt, there is a peculiar difficulty in the choice of the excellencies 
which ought to be united. I wish you to attend to this, that you may try 
yourselves, whenever you are capable of that trial, what you can, and what 
you cannot do: and that, instead of dissipating your natural faculties over 
the immense field of possible excellence, you may choose some particular 
walk in which you may exercise all your powers: in order that each of you 
may become the first in his way. If any man shall be master of such a 
transcendant, commanding, and ductile genius, as to enable him to rise to: 
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the highest, and to stoop to the lowest, flights of art, and to sweep over all 
of them unobstructed and secure, he is fitter to give example than to receive 
instruction. 

Having said thus much on the union of excellencies, I will next say some- 
thing of the subordination in which various excellencies ought to be kept. 

I am of opinion, that the ornamental style, which in my Discourse of last 
year I cautioned you against, considering it as principal, may not be wholly 
unworthy the attention even of those who aim at the grand style, when it is 
properly placed and properly reduced. 

But this study will be used with far better effect, if its principles are em- 
ployed in softening the harshness and mitigating the rigour of the great 
style, than if it attempt to stand forward with any pretensions of its own to 
positive and original excellence. It was thus Lodovico Caracci, whose ex- 
ample I formerly recommended to you, employed it. He was acquainted 
with the works both of Correggio and the Venetian painters, and knew the 
principles by which they produced those pleasing effects which at the first 
glance prepossess us so much in their favour; but he took only as much 
from each as would embellish, but not overpower, that manly strength and 
energy of style, which is his peculiar character. 

Sinee I have already expatiated so largely in my former Discourse, and i in 
my present, upon the styles and characters of painting, it will not be at all un- 
suitable to my subject if I mention to you some particulars relative to the 
leading principles, and capital works, of those who excelled in the great 
style; that I may bring you from abstraction nearer to practice, and by ex- 
emplifying the positions which I have laid down, enable you to understand 
more clearly what I would enforce. 

The principal works of modern art are in fresco, a mode of painting which 
excludes attention to minute elegancies: yet these works in fresco are the 
productions on which the fame of the greatest masters depends: such are 
the pictures of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle in the Vatican; to which we 
may add the Cartoons; which, though not strictly to be called fresco, yet 
may be put under that denomination; and such are the works of Giulio 
Romano at Mantua. If these performances were destroyed, with them 
would be lost the best part of the reputation of those illustrious painters ; 
for these are justly considered as the greatest efforts of our art which the 
world can boast. ‘To these, therefore, we should principally direct our at- 
tention for higher excellencies. As for the lower arts, as they have been 
ence discovered, they may be easily attained by those possessed of the 
former. 

Raffaelle, who -stands in general foremost of the first painters, owes his 
reputation, as J have observed, to his excellence in the higher parts of .the 
art: his works in fresco, therefore, ought to be the first object of our study 
and attention. His easel-works stand in a lower degree of estimation: for 
though he continually, to the day of his death, embellished his performances 
more .and more with the addition of those lower ornaments, which entirely 
make the merit of some painters, yet he never arrived at such perfection as 
to make him an object of imitation. He never was able to conquer perfectly 
that dryness, or even littleness of manner, which he inherited from his 
master. He never acquired that nicety of taste in colours, that breadth of 
light and shadow, that art and management of uniting light to light, and 
shadow to shadow, so as to make the object rise out of the ground with that 
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plenitude of effect so much admired in the works of Correggio. When he 
painted in oil, his hand seemed to be so cramped and confined, that he not 
only lost that facility and spirit, but I think even that correctness of form, 
which is so perfect and admirable in his fresco works. I do not recollect 
any pictures of his of this kind, except perhaps ‘The Transfiguration’, in 
which there are not some parts that appear to be even feebly drawn. That 
this is not a necessary attendant on oil-painting, we have abundant instances 
in more modern painters. Lodovico Caracci, for instance, preserved in his 
works in oil, the same. spirit, vigour, and correctness which he had in fresco. 
I have no desire to degrade Raffaelle from the high rank which he de- 
servedly holds; but by comparing him with himself he does not appear to 
me to be the same man in oil as in fresco. 

From those who have ambition to tread in this great walk of the art, 
Michael Angelo claims the next attention. He did not possess so many 
excellencies as Raffaelle, but those which he had were of the highest kind. 
He considered the art as consisting of little more than what may be attained 
by sculpture: correctness of form, and energy of character. We ought not 
to expect more than an artist intends in his work. He never attempted 
those lesser elegancies and graces in the art. Vasari says, he never painted 
but one picture in oil, and resolved never to paint another, saying, it was an 
employment only fit for women and children. 

If any man had a right to look down upon the lower accomplishments as 
beneath his attention, it was certainly Michael Angelo; nor can it be 
thought strange, that such a mind should have slighted or have been with- 
held from paying due attention to all those graces and embellishments of 
art, which have diffused such lustre over the works of other painters. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that together with these, which we. 
wish he had more attended to, he has rejected all the false, though specious, 
ornaments, which disgrace the works even of the most esteemed artists ; and 
I will venture to say, that when those higher excellencies are more known 
and cultivated by the artists and the patrons of arts, his fame and credit will 
increase with our increasing knowledge. His name will then be held in the 
same veneration as it was in the enlightened age of Leo the Tenth: and it 
is remarkable that the reputation of this truly great man has been con- 
tinually declining as the art itself has declined. For I must remark to you, 
that it has long been much on the decline, and that our only hope of its 
revival will consist in your being thoroughly sensible of its depravation and 
decay. It isto Michael Angelo, that we owe even the existence of Raffaelle : 
it is tohim Raffaelle owes the grandeur of his style. He was taught by him 
to elevate his thoughts, and to conceive his subjects with dignity. His 
genius, however formed to blaze and to shine, might, like fire in combusti- 
ble matter, for ever have lain dormant, if it had not caught a spark by its 
contact with Michael Angelo; and though it never burst out with his ex- 
traordinary heat and vehemence, yet it must be acknowledged to be a more 
pure, regular, and chaste flame. Though our judgement must, upon the 
whole, decide in favour of Raffaelle, yet he never takes such a firm hold 
and entire possession of the mind as to make us desire nothing else, and to 
feel nothing wanting. The effect of the capital works of Michael Angelo 
perfectly corresponds to what Bouchardon said he felt from reading Homer; 
his whole frame appeared to himself to be enlarged, and all nature vans 
surrounded him, diminished to atoms. 
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If we put these great artists in a light of comparison with each other, 
Raffaelle had more taste and fancy ; Michael Angelo more genius and ima- 
gination. The one excelled in beauty, the other in energy. Michael An- 
gelo has more of the poetical inspiration; his ideas are vast and sublime; 
his people are a superior order of beings; there is nothing about them, no- 
thing in the air of their actions or their attitudes, or the style and cast of 
their limbs or features, that reminds us of their belonging to our own spe- 
cies. Raffaelle’s imagination is not so elevated ; his figures are not so much 
disjoined from our own diminutive race of beings, though his ideas are 
chaste, noble, and of great conformity to their subjects. Michael Angelo’s 
works have a strong, peculiar, and marked character: they seem to proceed 
from his own mind entirely, and that mind so rich and abundant, that he 
never needed, or seemed to disdain, to look abroad for foreign help. Raf- 
faelle’s materials are generally borrowed, though the noble structure is his 
own. The excellency of this extraordinary man lay in the propriety, beauty, 
and majesty of his characters, the judicious contrivance of his composition, 
his correctness of drawing, purity of taste, and skilful accommodation of 
other men’s conceptions to his own purpose. Nobody excelled him in that 
judgement, with which he united to his own observations on nature, the 
energy of Michael Angelo, and the beauty and simplicity of the antique. 
To the question therefore, which ought to hold the first rank, Raffaelle or 
Michael Angelo, it must be answered, that if it is to be given to him who 
possessed a greater combination of the higher qualities of the art than any 
other man, there is no doubt but Raffaelle is the first. But if, as Longinus 
thinks, the sublime, being the highest excellence that human composition 
can attain to, abundantly compensates the absence of every other beauty, 
and atones for all other deficiencies, then Michael Angelo demands the pre- 
ference. 

These two extraordinary men carried some of the higher excellencies of 
the art to a greater degree of perfection than probably they ever arrived at 
before. They certainly have not been excelled, nor equalled since. Many 
of their successors were induced to leave this great road as a beaten path, 
endeavouring to surprise and please by something uncommon or new. 
When this desire of novelty has proceeded from mere idleness or caprice, it 
is not worth the trouble of criticism ; but when it has been the result of a 
busy mind of a peculiar complexion, it is always striking and interesting, 
never insipid. 

Such is the great style, as it appears in those who possessed it at its 
height: in this, search after novelty, in conception, or in treating the sub- 
ject, has no place. 

But there is another style, which, though inferior to the former, has still 
great merit, because it shows that those who cultivated it were men of lively 
and vigorous imagination. This, which may be called the original or cha- 
racteristical style, being less referred to any true archetype existing either in 
general or particular nature, must be supported by the painter’s consistency 
in the principles which he has assumed, and in the union and harmony of 
his whole design. The excellency of every style, but of the subordinate 
styles more especially, will very much depend on preserving that union and 
harmony between all the component parts, that they may appear to hang 
well together, as if the whole proceeded from one mind. It is in the works 
of art, as in the characters of men. The faults or defects of some men seem 
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‘to become them, when they appear to be the natural growth and of a piece 
with the rest of their character. A faithful picture of a mind, though it be 
not of the most elevated kind, though it be irregular, wild, and incorrect, 
yet if it be marked with that spirit and firmness which characterizes works of 
genius, will claim attention, and be more striking than a combination 
of excellencies that do not seem to unite well together; or we may say, 
than a work that possesses even all excellencies, but those in a moderate 
degree. 

One of the strongest-marked characters of this kind, which must be al- 
lowed to be subordinate to the great style, is that of Salvator Rosa. He 
gives us a peculiar cast of nature, which, though void of all grace, elegance, 
and simplicity, though it has nothing of that elevation and dignity which 
belongs to the grand style, yet has that sort of dignity which belongs to 
savage and uncultivated nature: but what is most to be admired in him, is, 
the perfect correspondence which he observed between the subjects which 
he chose, and his manner of treating them. Everything is of a piece: his 
rocks, trees, sky, even to his handling, have the same rude and wild charac- 
ter which animates his figures. 

With him we may contrast the character of Carlo Maratti, who, in my 
opinion, had no great vigour of mind or strength of original genius. He 
rarely seizes the imagination by exhibiting the higher excellencies, nor does 
he captivate us by that originality which attends the painter who thinks for 
himself. He knew and practised all the rules of art, and from a composi- 
tion of Raffaelle, Caracci, and Guido, made up a style, of which the only 
fault was, that it had no manifest defects and no striking beauties; and that 
the principles of his composition are never blended together, so as to form 
one uniform body, original in its kind, or excellent in any view. 

I will mention two other painters, who, though entirely dissimilar, yet by 
being each consistent with himself, and possessing a manner entirely his 
own, have both gained reputation, though for very opposite accomplish- 
ments. The painters I mean, are Rubens and Poussin, Rubens I mention 
in this place, as I think him a remarkable instance of the same mind being 
seen in all the various parts of the art. The whole is so much of a piece, 
that one can scarce be brought to believe but that if any one of the qualities 
he possessed had been more correct and perfect, his works would not have 
been so complete as they now appear. If we should allow him a greater 
purity and correctness of drawing, his want of simplicity in composition, 
colouring, and drapery, would appear more gross. 

In his composition his art is too apparent. His figures have expression, 
and act with energy, but without simplicity or dignity. His colouring, in 
which he is eminently skilled, is notwithstanding too much of what we call 
tinted. Throughout the whole of his works there is a proportionable want 
of that nicety of distinction and elegance of mind, which is required in the 
higher walks of painting: and to this want it may be in some degree 
ascribed that those qualities which make the excellency of this subordinate 
style, appear in him with their greatest lustre. Indeed the facility with 
which he invented, the richness of his composition, the luxuriant harmony 
and brilliancy of his colouring, so dazzle the eye, that whilst his works con- 
tinue before us, we cannot help thinking that all his deficiencies are fully 
supplied. 

Opposed to this florid, careless, loose, and inaccurate style, that of the 
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simple, careful, pure, and correct style of Poussin, seems to be a complete 
contrast. Yet however opposite their characters, in one thing they agreed; 
both of them always preserving a perfect correspondence between all the 
parts of their respective manners: insomuch that it may be doubted whe- 
ther any alteration of what is considered as defective in either, would not 
destroy the effect of the whole. 

Poussin lived and conversed with the ancient statues so long, that he may 
be said to have been better acquainted with them than with the people who 
were about him. I have often thought that he carried his veneration for them 
so far as to wish to give his works the air of ancient paintings. It is certain 
he copied some of the antique paintings, particularly ‘The Marriage in the 
Aldobrandini Palace at Rome’, which I believe to be the best relique of those 
remote ages that has yet been found. 

No works of any modern have so much of the air of antique painting as 
those of Poussin. His best performances have a remarkable dryness of 
manner, which, though by no means to be recommended for imitation, yet 
seems perfectly correspondent to that ancient simplicity which distinguishes 
his style. Like Polidoro, he studied the ancients so much that he acquired 
a habit of thinking in their way, and seemed to know perfectly the actions 
and gestures they would use. on every occasion. 

Poussin in the latter part of his life changed from his dry manner to 
one much softer and richer, where there is a greater union between the 
figures and ground; as in ‘The Seven Sacraments’ in the Duke of Or- 
leans’s collection; but neither these, nor any of his other pictures in this 
manner, are at all comparable to many in his dry mauner which we have in 
England. 

The favourite subjects of Poussin were ancient fables; and no painter 
was ever better qualified to paint such subjects, not only from his being 
eminently skilled in the knowledge of the ceremonies, customs, and habits 
of the ancients, but from his being so well acquainted with the different 
characters which those who invented them gave te their allegorical figures. 
‘Though Rubens has shown great fancy in his Satyrs, Silenuses, and Fauns, 
yet they are not that distinct separate class of beings, which is carefully ex- 
hibited by the ancients, and by Poussin. Certainly, when such subjects of 
antiquity are represented, nothing in the picture ought to remind us of 
modern times. The mind is thrown back into antiquity, and nothing ought 
to be introduced that may tend to awaken it from the illusion. 

Poussin seemed to think that the style and the language in which such 
stories are told, is not the worse for preserving some relish of the old way 
of painting, which seemed to give a general uniformity to the whole, so 
that the mind was thrown back into antiquity not only by the subject, but 
the execution. 

If Poussin, in imitation of the ancients, represents Apollo driving his 
chariot out of the sea by way of representing the Sun rising, if he personi- 
fies lakes and rivers, it is nowise offensive in him ; but seems perfectly of a 
piece with the general air of the picture. On the contrary, if the figures 
which people his pictures had a modern air or countenance, if they ap- 
peared like our countrymen, if the draperies were like cloth or silk of our 
manufacture, if the landscape had the appearance of a modern view, how 
ridiculous would Apollo appear instead of the Sun; an old man, or a nymph 
with an urn, to represent a river or a lake? 
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1 cannot avoid mentioning here a circumstance in portrait-painting, which 
may help to confirm what has been said. When a portrait is painted in the 
historical style, as it is neither an exact mivute representation of an indi- 
vidual, nor completely ideal, every circumstance ought to correspond to this 
mixture. The simplicity of the antique air and attitude, however much to 
be admired, is ridiculous when joined to a figure in a modern dress. It is 
not to my purpose to enter into the question at present, whether this mixed 
style ought to be adopted or not; yet, if it is chosen, it is necessary it 
should be complete and all of a piece: the difference of stuffs, for instance, 
which make the clothing, should be distinguished in the same degree as the 
head deviates from a general idea. Without this union, which I have so 
often recommended, a work can have no marked and determined character, 
which is the peculiar and constant evidence of genius. But when this is 
accomplished to a high degree, it becomes in some sort a rival to that style 
which we have fixed as the highest. 

Thus I have given a sketch of the characters of Rubens and Salvator 
Rosa, as they appear to me to have the greatest uniformity of mind through- 
out their whole work. But we .may add to these, all those artists who are 
at the head of a class, and have had a school of imitators from Michael An- 
gelo down-to Watteau. Upon the whole it appears that, setting aside the 
ornamental style, there are two different modes, either of which a student 
may adopt without degrading the dignity of his art. The object of the first 
is, to combine the higher excellencies and embellish them to the greatest 
advantage: of the other, to carry one of these excellencies to the highest 
degree. But those who possess neither, must be classed with them, who, 
as Shakspeare says, are “* men of no mark or likelihood.” 

I inculcate as frequently as 1 can your forming yourselves upon great 
principles and great models. Your time will be much misspent in every 
other pursuit. Small excellencies should be viewed, not studied; they 
ought to be viewed, because nothing ought tu escape a painter's observation 3 
but for no other reason. 

There is another caution which I wish to give you. Be as select in those 
whom you endeavour to please, as in those whom you endeavour to imitate. 
Without the love of fame you can never do anything excellent; but by an 
excessive and undistinguishing thirst after it, you will come to have vulgar 
views ; you will degrade your style ; and your taste will be entirely corrupted. 
It is certain that the lowest style will be the most popular, as it falls within 
the compass of ignorance itself; and the vulgar will always be pleased with 
what is natural, in the confined and misunderstood sense of the word. 

One would wish that such depravation of taste should be counteracted 
with that manly pride which actuated Euripides when he said to the Athe- 
nians who criticised his works, “ I do not compose my works in order to — 
be corrected by you, but to instruct you.” It is true, to have a right to 
speak thus, a man must be an Euripides. However, thus much may be 
allowed, that when an artist is sure that he is upon firm ground, supported 
by the authority and practice of his predecessors of the greatest reputation, 
he may then assume the boldness and intrepidity of genius; at any rate he 
must not be tempted out of the right path by any allurement of popularity, 
which always accompanies the lower styles of painting. 

I mention this, because our exhibitions, while they produce such ad- 
mirable effects by nourishing emulation, and calling out genius, have also a 
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mischievous tendency, by seducing the painter to an ambition of pleasing in- 
discriminately the mixed multitude of people who resort to them. 


Discourse VI.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1774. 


Imitation —Genius begins where rules end.—Invention, acquired by being con- 
versant with the inventions of others.—The true method of imitating.—Bor- 
rowing, how far allowable —Something to be gathered from every school. 
Gentlemen,—When I have taken the liberty of addressing you on the 

course and order of your studies, I never proposed to enter into a minute 

detail of the art. This I have always left to the several professors, who 
pursue the end of our institution with the highest honour to themselves, 
and with the greatest advantage to the students. 

My purpose in the Discourses I have held in the Academy, has been to 
lay down certain general positions, which seem to me proper for the forma- 
tion of a sound taste : principles necessary to guard the pupils against those 
errors, into which the sanguine temper, common to their time of life, has a 
tendency to lead them; and which have rendered abortive the hopes of so 
many successions of promising young men in all parts of Europe. I wished 
also to intercept and suppress those prejudices which particularly prevail 
when the mechanism of painting is come to its perfection: and which, when 
they do prevail, are certain utterly to destroy the higher and more valuable 
parts of this literate and liberal profession. 

These two have been my principal purposes ; they are still as much my 
concern as ever; and if I repeat my own notions on the subject, you wko 
know how fast mistake and prejudice, when neglected, gain ground upon 
truth and reason, will easily excuse me. I only attempt to set the same 
thing in the greatest variety of lights. 

The subject of this Discourse will be Im1raTion, as far as a painter is 
concerned in it. By imitation I do not mean imitation in its largest sense, 
but simply the following of other masters, and the advantage to be drawn 
from the study of their works. 

Those who have undertaken to write on our art, and have represented it 
as a kind of inspiration, as a gift bestowed upon peculiar favourites at their 
birth, seem to ensure a much more favourable disposition from their readers, 
and have a much more captivating and liberal air, than he who attempts to 
examine, coldly, whether there are any means by which this art may be 
acquired ; how the mind may be strengthened and expanded, and what guides 
will show the way to eminence. 

It is very natural for those who are unacquainted with the cause of any 
thing extraordinary, to be astonished at the effect, and to consider it as a kind 
of magic. They, who have never observed the gradation by which art is 
acquired, who see only what is the full result of long labour and application 
of an infinite number and infinite variety of acts, are apt to conclude, from 
their entire inability to do the same at once, that it is not only inaccessible 
to themselves, but can be done by those only who have some gift of the. 
nature of i inspiration bestowed upon them. 

The travellers into the East tell us, that when the ignorant inhabitants of 
those countries are asked concerning the ruins of stately edifices yet remain- 
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ing amongst them, the melancholy monuments of their former grandeur and 
long-lost science, they always answer, that they were built by magicians. 
The untaught mind finds a vast gulf between its own powers, and those 
works of complicated art, which it is utterly unable to fathom ; and it sup- 
poses that such a void can be passed only by supernatural powers. 

And, as for artists themselves, it is by no means their interest to undeceive 
such judges, however conscious they may be of the very natural means by 
which their extraordinary powers were acquired; though our art, being in- 
trinsically imitative, rejects this idea of inspiration, more perhaps than any 
other. 

It is to avoid this plain confession of truth, as it should seem, that this 
imitation of masters, indeed almost all imitation, which implies a more 
regular and progressive method of attaining the ends of painting, has ever 
been particularly inveighed against with great keenness, both by ancient and 
modern writers. 

To derive all from native power, to owe nothing to another, is the praise 
which men, who do not much think on what they are saying, bestow some- 
times upon others, and sometimes on themselves ; and their imaginary dig- 
nity is naturally heightened by a supercilious censure of the low, the barren, 
the groveling, the servile imitator. It would be no wonder if a student, 
frightened by these terrific and disgraceful epithets, with which the poor 
imitators are so often loaded, should let fall his pencil in mere despair, 
(conscious as he must be how much he has been indebted to the labours of 
others, how little, how very little of his art was born with him,) and con- 
sider it as hopeless to set about acquiring by the imitation of any human 
master, what he is taught to suppose is matter of inspiration from Heaven. 

Some allowance must be made for what is said in the gaiety of rhetoric. 
We cannot suppose that any one can really mean to exclude all imitation of 
others. A position so wild would scarce deserve a serious answer ; for it is 
apparent, if we were forbid to make use of the advantages which our pre- 
decessors afford us, the art would be always to begin, and consequently remain 
always in its infant state; and it is a common observation, that no art was 
ever invented and carried to perfection at the same time. 

But to bring us entirely to reason and sobriety, let it be observed that a 
painter must not only be of necessity an imitator of the works of nature, 
which alone is sufficient to dispel this phantom of inspiration, but he must 
be as necessarily an imitator of the works of other painters: this appears 
more humiliating, but is equally true; and no man can be an artist, what- 
ever he may suppose, upon any other terms. 

However, those who appear more moderate and reasonable, allow that our 
study is to begin by imitation; but maintain that we should no longer use 
the thoughts of our predecessors, when we are become able to think for our- 
selves. They hold that imitation is as hurtful to the more advanced student, 
as it was advantageous to the beginner. 

For my own part, I confess, I am not only very much disposed to maintain 
‘the absolute necessity of imitation in the first stages of the art: but am of 
opinion that the study of other masters, which I here call imitation, may be 
extended throughout our whole lives, without any danger of the inconve- 
niencies with which it is charged, of enfeebling the mind, or preventing us 


from giving that original air which every work undoubtedly ought always to 
have. 
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I am, on the contrary, persuaded that by imitation only, variety, and even 
originality of invention, is produced. I will go further—even genius, at least 
what generally is so called, is the child of imitation. But as this appears to 
be contrary to the general opinion, I must explain my position before I en- 
force it. 

Genius is supposed to be a power of producing excellencies, which are out 
of the reach of the rules of art; a power which no precepts can teach, and 
which no industry can acquire. 

This opinion of the impossibility of acquiring those beauties, which stamp 
the work with the character of genius, supposes that it is something more 
fixed than in reality it is; and that we always do, and ever did agree in opi- 
nion, with respect to what should be considered as the characteristic of ge- 
nius. But the truth is, that the degree of excellence which proclaims genius, 
is different in different times and different places: and what shows it to be 
so is, that mankind have often changed their opinion upon this matter. 

When the arts were in their infancy, the power of merely drawing the 
likeness of any object, was considered as one of its greatest efforts. The 
common people, ignorant of the principles of art, talk the same language 
even to this day. But when it was- found that every man could be taught 
to do this, and a great deal more, merely by the observanee of certain pre- 
cepts; the name of genius then shifted its application, and was given only 
to him who added the peculiar character of the object he represented; to 
him who had invention, expression, grace or dignity: in short, those qua- 
lities, or excellencies, the power of producing which could not then be taught 
by any known and promulgated rules. 

We are very sure that the beauty of form, the expression of the passions, 
the art of composition, even the power of giving a general air of grandeur 
to a work, is at present very much under the dominion of rules. These 
excellencies were, heretofore, considered merely as the effects of genius: and 
justly, if genius is not taken for inspiration, but as the effect of close obser- 
vation and experience. 

He who first made any of these observations, and digested them, so as to 
form an invariable principle for himself to work by, had that merit, but pro- 
bably no one went very far at once: and generally, the first who gave the 
hint, did not know how to pursue it steadily and methodically ; at least not 
in the beginning. He himself worked on it, and improved it; others worked 
more, and improved further; until the secret was discovered, and the prac- 
tice made as general as refined practice can be made. How many more 
principles may be fixed and ascertained, we cannot tell; but as criticism is 
likely to go hand in hand with the art which is its subject, we may ven- 
ture to say, that as that art shall advance, its powers will be still more and 
more fixed by rules. 

But by whatever strides criticism may gain ground, we need be under no 
apprehension that invention will ever be annihilated or subdued, or intel- 
lectual energy be brought entirely within the restraint of written law. Ge- 
nius will still have room enough to expatiate, and keep always at the same 
distance from narrow comprehension and mechanical performance. 

What we now call genius, begins, not where rules, abstractedly taken, end; 
but where known vulgar and trite rules have no longer any place. It must 
of necessity be, that even works of genius, like every other effect, as they 
must have their cause, must likewise have their rules; it cannot be by 
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‘chance, that excellencies are produced with any constancy or any certainty, 
for this is not the nature of chance; but the rules by which men of extra- 
ordinary parts, and such as are called men of genius, work, are either such 
as they discover by their own peculiar observations, or of such a nice texture 
as not easily to admit being expressed in words; especially as artists are not 
very frequently skilful in that mode of communicating ideas. Unsubstantial, 
however, as these rules may seem, and difficult as it may be to convey them 
in writing, they are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist; and he 
works from them with as much certainty, as if they were embodied, as I 
may say, upon paper. It is true, these refined principles cannot be always 
made palpable like the more gross rules of art; yet it does not follow, but 
that the mind may be put in such a train, that it shall perceive, by a kind 
of scientific sense, that propriety, which words, particularly words of un- 
practised writers, such as we are, can but very feebly suggest. 

Invention is one of the great marks of genius; but if we consult expe- 
rience, we shall find, that it is by being conversant with the inventions of 
others, that we learn to invent; as by reading the thoughts of others we 
learn to think. 

Whoever has so far formed his taste, as to be able to relish and feel the 
beauties of the great masters, has gone a great way in his study ; for, merely 
from a consciousness of this relish of the right, the mind swells with an in- 
ward pride, and is almost as powerfully affected as if it had itself produced 
what it admires. Our hearts, frequently warmed in this manner by the con- 
tact of those whom we wish to resemble, will undoubtedly catch something 
of their way of thinking; and we shall receive in our own bosoms some ra- 
diation at least of their fire and splendour. That disposition, which is so 
strong in children, still continues with us, of catching involuntarily the 
general air and manner of those with whom we are most conversant; with 
this difference, only, that a young mind is naturally pliable and imitative ; 
but in a more advanced state it grows rigid, and must be warmed and 
softened, before it will receive a deep impression. 

From these considerations, which a little of your own reflection will carry 
a great way further, it appears, of what great consequence it is, that our 
minds should be habituated to the contemplation of excellence; and that, 
far from being contented to make such habits the discipline of our youth 
only, we should, to the last moment of our lives, continue a settled inter- 
course with all the true examples of grandeur. Their inventions are not 
only the food of our infancy, but the substance which supplies the fullest 
maturity of our vigour. 

The mind is but a barren soil; a soil which is soon exhausted, and will 
produce no crop, or only one, unless it be continually fertilized and enrich- 
ed with foreign matter. 

When we have had continually before us the great works of art to impreg- 
nate our minds with kindred ideas, we are then, and not till then, fit to pro- 
duce something of the same species. We behold all about us with the eyes 
of those penetrating observers whose works we contemplate ; and our minds, 
accustomed to think the thoughts of the noblest and brightest intellects, are 
prepared for the discovery and selection of all that is great and noble in na- 
ture. The greatest natural genius cannot subsist on its own stock: he who 
resolves never to ransack any mind but his own, will be soon reduced, from 
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mere barrenness, to the poorest of all imitations; he will be obliged to imi- 
tate himself, and to repeat what he has before often repeated. When we 
know the subject designed by such men, it will never be difficult to guess 
what kind of work is to be produced. 

It is vain for painters or poets to endeavour to invent without materials 
on which the mind may work, and from which invention must originate. 
Nothing can come of nothing. 

Homer is supposed to be possessed of all the learning of his time; and 
we are certain that Michael Angelo, and Raffaelle, were equally possessed 
of all the knowledge in the art which had been discovered in the works of 
their predecessors. 

A mind enriched by an assemblage of all the treasures of ancient and 
modern art, will be more elevated and fruitful in resources, in proportion to 
the number of ideas which have been carefully collected and thoroughly 
digested. There'can be no doubt but that he who has the most materials 
has the greatest means of invention; and if he has not the power of using 
them, it must proceed from a feebleness of intellect, or from the confused 
manner in which those collections have been laid up in his mind. 

The addition of other men’s judgement is so far from weakening our own, 
as is the opinion of many, that it will fashion and consolidate those ideas of 
excellence which lay in embryo, feeble, ill-shaped, and confused, but which 
are finished and put in order by the authority and practice of those whose 
works may be said to have been consecrated by having stood the test of ages. 

The mind, or genius, has: been compared to a spark of fire, which is 
smothered by a heap of fuel, and prevented from. blazing into a flame. This 
simile, which is made use of by the younger Pliny, may be easily mistaken 
for argument or proof. But there is no danger of the mind’s being over- 
burthened with knowledge, or the genius extinguished by any addition of 
images; on the contrary, these acquisitions may as well, perhaps better, be 
compared, if comparisons signified anything in reasoning, to the supply of 
living embers, which will contribute to strengthen the spark, that without 
the association of more fuel would have died away. The truth is, he whose 
feebleness is such, as to make other men’s thoughts an incumbrance to him, 
can have no very great strength of mind or genius of his own to be destroyed ; 
so that not much harm will be done at worst. 

We may oppose to Pliny the greater authority of Cicero, who is continu- 
ally enforcing the necessity of this method of study. In his dialogue on 
Oratory, he makes Crassus say, that one of the first and most important 
precepts is, to choose a proper model for our imitation. Hoc sit primum in 
praeceptis meis, ut demonstremus quem imitemur. 

When I speak of the habitual imitation and continued study of masters, 
it is not to be understood, that I advise any endeavour to copy the exact pe- 
culiar colour and complexion of another man’s mind; the success of such an 
attempt must always be like his, who imitates exactly the air, manner, and 
gestures, of him whom he admires. His model may be excellent, but the 
copy will be ridiculous : this ridicule does not arise from his having imitated, 
but from his not having chosen the right mode of imitation. 

It is a necessary and warrantable pride to disdain to walk servilely behind 
any individual, however elevated his rank. The true and liberal ground of 
imitation is an open field ;, where, though he who precedes has had the ad- 
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vantage of starting before you, you may always propose to overtake him: it 
is enough however to pursue his course; you need not tread in his footsteps ; 
and you certainly have a right to outstrip him if you can. 

Nor, whilst I recommend studying the art from artists, can I be supposed 
to mean, that nature is to be neglected: I take this study in aid, and not in 
exclusion, of the other. Nature is and must be the fountain which alone 
is inexhaustible ; and from which all excellencies must originally flow. 

The great use of studying our predecessors is, to open the mind, to shorten 
our labour, and to give us the result of the selection made by those great 
minds of what is grand or beautiful in nature; her rich stores are all spread 
out before us; but it is an art, and no easy art, to know how or what to 
choose, and how to attain and secure the object of our choice. Thus the 
highest beauty of form must be taken from nature ; but it is an art of long 
deduction and great experience, to know how to find it. We must not con- 
tent ourselves with merely admiring and relishing; we must enter into the 
principles on which the work is wrought: these do not swim on the super- 
ficies, and consequently are not open to superficial observers. 

Art in its perfection is not ostentatious: it lies hid, and works its effect, 
itself unseen. It is the proper study and labour of an artist to uncover and 
find out the latent cause of conspicuous beauties, and from thence form 
principles of his own conduct: such an examination is a continua! exertion 
of the mind; as great, perhaps, as that of the artist whose works he is thus 
studying. 

The sagacious imitator does not content himself with merely remarking 
what distinguishes the different manner or genius of each master ; he enters 
into the contrivance in the composition how the masses of lights are dis- 
posed, the means by which the effect is produced, how artfully some parts 
are lost in the ground, others boldly relieved, and how all these are mutually 
altered and interchanged according to the reason and scheme of the work. 
He admires not the harmony of colouring alone, but examines by what 
artifice one colour is a foil to its neighbour. He looks close into the tints, 
examines of what colours they are composed, till he has formed clear and 
distinct ideas, and has learned to see in what harmony and good colouring 
consists. What is learned in this manner from the works of others becomes 
really our own, sinks deep, and is never forgotten ; nay, it is by seizing on 
this clue that we proceed forward, and get further and further in enlarging 
the principles and improving the practice of our art. 

There can be no doubt but the art is better learnt from the works them- 
selves, than from the precepts which are formed upon those works; but if 
it is difficult to choose proper models for imitation, it requires no less cir- 
cumspection to separate and distinguish what in those models we ought to 
imitate. 

I cannot avoid mentioning here, though it is not my intention at present 
to enter into the art and method of study, an error which students are too 
apt to fall into, He that is forming himself, must look with great caution 
and wariness on those peculiarities, or prominent parts, which at first force 
themselves upon view; and are the marks, or what is commonly called the 
manner, by which that individual artist is distinguished. 

Peculiar marks, I hold to be, generally, if not always, defects ; however 
difficult it may be wholly to escape them. . 

Peculiarities in the works of art are like those in the human figure: it is 
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by them that we are cognizable, and distinguished one from another; but 
they are always so many blemishes, which, however, both in real life and in 
painting, cease to appear deformities to those who have them continually 
before their eyes. In the works of art, even the most enlightened mind, 
when warmed by beauties of the highest kind, will by degrees find a repug- 
nance within him to acknowledge any defects ; nay, his enthusiasm will carry 
him so far, as to transform them into beauties and objects of imitation. 

It must be acknowledged, that a peculiarity of style, either from its no- 
velty, or by seeming to proceed from a peculiar turn of mind, often escapes 
blame; on the contrary, it is sometimes striking and pleasing : but this it is 
a vain labour to endeavour to imitate; because novelty and peculiarity being 
its only merit, when it ceases to be new, it ceases to have value. 

A manner therefore being a defect, and every painter, however excellent, 
having a manner, it seems to follow, that all kinds of faults, as well as beau- 
ties, may be learned under the sanction of the greatest authorities. Even 
the great name of Michael Angelo may be used, to keep in countenance a 
deficiency or rather neglect of colouring, and every other ornamental part of 
the art. If the young student is dry and hard, Poussin is the same. If his 
work has a careless and unfinished air, he has most of the Venetian school 
to support him. If he makes no selection of objects, but takes individual 
nature just as he finds it, he is like Rembrandt. If he is incorrect in the 
proportions of his figures, Correggio was likewise incorrect. If his colours 
are not blended and united, Rubens was equally crude. In short, there is 
no defect that may not be excused, if it is a sufficient excuse that it can be 
imputed to considerable artists: but it must be remembered, that it was not 
by these defects they acquired their reputation; they have a right to our 
pardon, but not to our admiration. 

However, to imitate peculiarities or mistake defects for beauties, that man 
will be most liable who confines his imitation to one favourite master; and 
even though he chooses the best, and is capable of distinguishing the real 
excellencies of his model, it is not by such narrow practice, that a genius or 
mastery in the art is acquired. A man is as little likely to form a true idea 
of the perfection of the art, by studying a single artist, as he would be to 
produce a perfectly beautiful figure by an exact imitation of any individual 
living model. And as the painter, by bringing together in one piece those 
beauties which are dispersed among a great variety of individuals, produces 
a figure more beautiful than can be found in nature; so, that artist, who can 
unite in himself the excellencies of the various great painters, will approach 
nearer to perfection than any one of his masters. He who confines himself 
to the imitation of an individual, as he never proposes to surpass, so he is 
not likely to equal the object of his imitation. He professes only to follow; 
and he that follows must necessarily be behind. 

We should imitate the conduct of the great artists in the course of their 
studies, as well as the works which they produced, when they were perfectly 
formed. Raffaelle began by imitating implicitly the manner of Pietro Peru- 
gino, under whom he studied ; hence his first works are scarce to be distin- 
guished from his master’s; but soon forming higher and more extensive 
views, he imitated the grand outline of Michael Angelo; he learned the 
manner of using colours from the works of Leonardo da Vinci, and Fratre 
Bartolomeo : to all this he added the contemplation of all the remains of 
antiquity that were within his reach ; and employed others to draw for him 
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what was in Greece and distant places. And it is from his having taken so 
many models, that he became himself a model for all succeeding painters ; 
always imitating, and always original. 

If your ambition, therefore, be to equal Raffaelle, you must do as Raffaelle 
did; take many models, and not even him for your guide alone, to the exclu- 
sion of others*. And yet the number is infinite of those who seem, if one 
may judge by their style, to have seen no other works but those of their 
master, or of some favourite, whose manner is their first wish, and their last. 

I will mention a few that occur to me of this narrow, confined, illiberal, 
unscientific, and servile kind of imitators. Guido was thus meanly copied 
by Elizabetta, Sirani, and Simone Cantarini; Poussin, by Verdier, and 
Cheron; Parmegiano, by Jeronimo Mazzuoli. Paolo Veronese, and Jacomo 
Bassan, had for their imitators their brothers and sons. Pietro da Cortona 
was followed by Ciro Ferri, and Romanelli; Rubens, by Jacques Jordaens, 
and Diepenbeke ; Guercino, by his own family, the Gennari. Carlo Maratti 
was imitated by Giuseppe Chiari, and Pietro de Pietri; and Rembrandt, by 
Bramer, Eeckhout, and Flink. All these, to whom may be added a much 
longer list of painters, whose works among the ignorant pass for those of 
their masters, are justly to be censured for barrenness and servility. 

To oppose to this list a few that have adopted a more liberal style of imi- 
tation ;—Pellegrino Tibaldi, Rosso, and Primaticcio, did not coldly imitate, 
but caught something of the fire that animates the works of Michael Angelo. 
The Caraccis formed their style from Pellegrino Tibaldi, Correggio, and the 
Venetian School. Domenichino, Guido, Lanfranco, Albano, Guercino, Ca- 
vidone, Schidone, Tiarini, though it is sufficiently apparent that they came 
from the school of the Caraccis, have yet the appearance of men who extend- 
ed their views beyond the model that lay before them, and have shown that 
they had opinions of their own, and thought for themselves, after they had 
made themselves masters of the general principles of their schools. 

Le Suer’s first manner resembles very much that of his master Vouet: 
but as he soon excelled him, so he differed from him in every part of the 
art. Carlo Maratti succeeded better than those I have first named, and I 
think owes his superiority to the extension of his views; besides his master 
Andrea Sacchi, he imitated Raffaelle, Guido, and the Caraccis. It is true, 
there is nothing very captivating in Carlo Maratti; but this proceeded from 
a want which cannot be completely supplied; that is, want of strength of 
parts. In this certainly, men are not equal; and a man can bring home 
wares only in proportion to the capital with which he goes to market. Carlo, 
by diligence, made the most of what he had; but there was undoubtedly a 
heaviness about him, which extended itself, uniformly, to his invention, ex- 
pression, his drawing, colouring, and the general effect of his pictures. The 
truth is, he never equalled any of his patterns in any one thing, and he added 
little of his own. 

But we must not rest contented even in this general study of the moderns; 
we must trace back the art to its fountain-head; to that source from whence 
they drew their principal excellencies, the monuments of pure antiquity. All 
the inventions and thoughts of the ancients, whether conveyed to us in sta- 
tues, bas-reliefs, intaglios, cameos, or coins, are to be sought after and care- 
fully studied; the genius that hovers over these venerable relics, may be 
called the father of modern art. 

* Sed non qui maxime imitandus, etiam solus imitandus est.—Quintilian. 
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From the remains of the works of the ancients the modern arts were 
revived, and it is by their means that they must be restored a second time. 
However it may mortify our vanity, we must be forced to allow them our 
masters; and we may venture to prophesy, that when they shall cease to be 
studied, arts will no longer flourish, and we shall again relapse into barbarism. 

The fire of the artist’s own genius operating upon these materials which 
have been thus diligently collected, will enable him to make new combina- 
tions, perhaps superior to what had ever before been in the possession of the 
art: as in the mixture of the variety of metals, which are said to have been 
melted and run together at the burning of Corinth, a new, and till then un- 
known metal was produced, equal in value to any of those that had contri- 
buted to its composition. And though a curious refiner should come with 
his crucibles, analyse and separate its various component parts, yet Corinthian 
brass would still hold its rank amongst the most beautiful and valuable of 
metals. 

We have hitherto considered the advantages of imitation as it tends to 
form the taste, and as a practice by which a spark of that genius may be 
caught, which illumines those noble works that ought always to be present 
to our thoughts. 

We come now to speak of another kind of imitation ; the borrowing a par- 
ticular thought, an action, attitude or figure, and transplanting it into 
your own work; this will either come under the charge of plagiarism, or be 
warrantable, and deserve commendation, according to the address with which 
it is performed. There is some difference, likewise, whether it is upon the 
ancients or moderns that these depredations are made. It is generally allow- 
ed, that no man need be ashamed of copying the ancients: their works are 
considered as a magazine of common property, always open to the public, 
whence every man has a right to take what materials he pleases; and if he 
has the art of using them, they are supposed to become to all intents and 
purposes, his own property. The collection of the thoughts of the ancients 
which Raffaelle made with so much trouble, is a proof of his opinion on this 
subject. Such collections may be made with much more ease, by means of 
an art scarce known in his time; I mean that of engraving ; by which, at an 
easy rate, every man may now avail himself of the inventions of antiquity. 

It must be acknowledged that the works of the moderns are more the 
property of their authors. He who borrows an idea from an ancient, or even 
from a modern artist not his contemporary, and so accommodates it to his 
own work, that it makes a part of it, with no seam or joining appearing, can 
hardly be charged with plagiarism; poets practise this kind of borrowing 
without reserve. But an artist should not be contented with this only; he 
should enter into a competition with his original, and endeavour to improve 
what he is appropriating to his own work. Such imitation is so far from 
having any thing in it of the servility of plagiarism, that it is a perpetual ex- 
ercise of the-mind, a continual invention. Borrowing or stealing with such 
art and caution, will have a right to the same lenity as was used by the La- 
cedemonians, who did not punish theft, but the want of artifice to conceal it. 

In order to encourage you to imitation to the utmost extent, let me add, 
that very finished artists in the inferior branches of the art, will contribute 
to furnish the mind and give hints, of which a skilful painter, who is sen- 
sible of what he wants, and is in no danger of being infected by the contact 
of vicious models, will know how to avail himself. He will pick up from 
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dunghills, what, by a nice chemistry, passing through his own mind, shall 
be converted into pure gold; and under the rudeness of Gothic essays, he 
will find original, rational, and even sublime inventions. 

The works of Albert Durer, Lucas Van Leyden, the numerous inventions 
of Tobias Stimmer, and Jost Ammon, afford a rich mass of genuine mate- 
tials, which wrought up and polished to elegance, will add copiousness to 
what, perhaps, without such aid, could have aspired only to justness and 
propriety. 

In the luxuriant style of Paul Veronese, in the capricious compositions 
of Tintoret, he will find something that will assist his invention, and give 
points, from which his own imagination shall rise and take flight, when the 
subject which he treats will with propriety admit of splendid effects. 

In every school, whether Venetian, French, or Dutch, he will find either 
ingenious compositions, extraordinary effects, some peculiar expressions, or 
some mechanical excellence, well worthy of his attention, and, in some 
measure, of his imitation. Even in the lower class of the French painters, 
great beauties are often found, united with great defects. Though Coypel 

‘wanted a simplicity of taste, and mistook a presumptuous and assuming 
air for what is grand and majestic; yet he frequently has good sense and 
judgement in his manner of telling his stories, great skill in his compo- 
sitions, and is not without a considerable power of expressing the passions. 
The modern affectation of grace in his works, as well as in those of Bosch 
and Watteau, may be said to be separated by a very thin partition, from the 
more simple and pure grace of Correggio and Parmegiano. 

Among the Dutch painters, the correct, firm, and determined pencil, which 
was employed by Bamboccio and Jean Miel, on vulgar and mean subjects, 
might without any change be employed on the highest; to which indeed it 
seems more properly to belong. The greatest style, if that style is confined 
to small figures, such as Poussin generally painted, would receive an addi- 
tional grace by the elegance and precision of pencil so admirable in the 
works of Teniers ; and though the school to which he belonged more parti- 
cularly excelled in the mechanism of painting, yet it produced many, who 
have shown great abilities in expressing what must be ranked above mecha- 
nical excellencies. In the works of Frank Hals, the portrait-painter may 
observe the composition of a face, the features well put together, as the 
painters express it; from whence proceeds that strong-marked character of 
individual nature, which is so remarkable in his portraits, and is not found 
in an equal degree in any other painter. If he had joined to this most diffi- 
cult part of the art, a patience in finishing what he had so correctly planned, 
he might justly have claimed the place which Vandyck, all things con- 
sidered, so justly holds as the first of portrait-painters. 

Others of the same school have shown great power in expressing the cha- 
racter and passions of those vulgar people which were the subjects of their 
study and attention. Among those, Jan Steen seems to be one of the most 
diligent and accurate observers of what passed in those scenes which he fre- 
quented, and which were to him an academy. I can easily imagine, that if 
this extraordinary man had had the good fortune to have been born in Italy, 
instead of Holland; had he lived in Rome instead of Leyden, and been 
blessed with Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, for his masters, instead of 
Brouwer and Van Goyen, the same sagacity and penetration which distin- 
guished so accurately the different characters and expression in his vulgar 
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figures, would, when exerted in the selection and imitation of what was great 
and elevated in nature, have been equally successful; and he now would 
have ranged with the great pillars and supporters of our art. 

Men who, although thus bound down by the almost invincible powers of 
early habits, have still exerted extraordinary abilities within their narrow 
and confined circle ; and have, from the natural vigor of their mind, given 
a very interesting expression and great force and energy to their works ; 
though they cannot be recommended to be exactly imitated, may yet invite 
an artist to endeavour to transfer, by a kind of parody, their excellencies to 
his own performances. Whvever has acquired the power of making this use 
of the Flemish, Venetian, and French schools, is a real genius, and has 
sources of knowledge open to him which were wanting to the great artists 
who lived in the great age of painting. 

To find excellencies, however dispersed; to discover beauties, however 
concealed by the multitude of defects with which they are surrounded, can 
be the work only of him, who having a mind always alive to his art, has ex- 
tended his views to all ages and to all schools; and has acquired from that 
comprehensive mass which he has thus gathered to himself, a well-digested 
and perfect idea of his art, to which every thing is referred. Like a sovereign 
judge and arbiter of art, he is possessed of that presiding power which sepa- 
rates and attracts every excellence from every school ; selects both from 
what is great, and what is little; brings home knowledge from the. East 
and from the West; making the universe tributary towards furnishing his 
mind and enriching his works with originality, and variety of inventions. 

Thus I have ventured to give my opinion of what appears to me the true 
and only method by which an artist makes himself master of his profession; 
which I hold ought to be one continued course of imitation, that is not to 
cease but with his life. 

Those, who either from their own engagements and hurry of business, or 
from indolence, or from conceit and vanity, have neglected looking out of 
themselves, as far as my experience and observation reaches, have from 
that time, not only ceased to advance, and improve in their performances, 
but have gone backward. They may be compared to men who have lived 
upon their principal, till they are reduced to beggary, and left without 
resources. 

I can recommend nothing better therefore, than that you endeavour to in- 
fuse into your works what you learn from the contemplation of the works of 
others. To recommend this has the appearance of needless and superfluous 
advice; but it has fallen within my own knowledge, that artists, though they 
were not wanting in a sincere love for their art, though they had great 
pleasure in seeing good pictures, and were well skilled to distinguish what 
was excellent or defective in them, yet have gone on in their own manner, 
without any endeavour to give a little of those beauties, which they admired 
in others, to their own works. It is difficult to conceive how the present 
Italian painters, who live in the midst of the treasures of art, should be con- 
tented with their own style. They proceed in their common-place inven- 
tions, and never think it worth while to visit the works of those great artists 
with which they are surrounded. 

I remember, several years ago, to have conversed at Rome with an artist 
of great fame throughout Europe; he was not without a considerable degree 
of abilities, but those abilities were by no means equal to his own opinion of 
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them. From the reputation he had acquired, he too fondly concluded that 
he stood in the same rank when compared with his predecessors, as he held 
with regard to his miserable contemporary rivals. In conversation about 
some particulars of the works of Raffaelle, he seemed to have, or to affect to 
have, a very obscure memory of them. He told me that he had not set his 
foot in the Vatican for fifteen years together ; that he had been in treaty to 
copy a capital picture of Raffaelle, but that the business had gone off: how- 
ever, if the agreement had held, his copy would have greatly exceeded the 
original. The merit of this artist, however great we may suppose it, I am 
sure would have been far greater, and his presumption would have been far 
less, if he had visited the Vatican, as in reason he ought to have done, at 
least once every month of his life. 

I address myself, Gentlemen, to you who have made some progress in the 
art, and are to be, for the future, under the guidance of your own judgement 
and discretion. I consider you as arrived to that period, when you have a 
right to think for yourselves, and to presume that every man is fallible; to 
study the masters with a suspicion, that great men are not always exempt 
from great faults; to criticise, compare, and rank their works in your own 
estimation, as they approach to, or recede from, that standard of perfection 
which you have formed in your own minds, but which those masters them- 
selves, it must be remembered, have taught you to make, and which you 
will cease to make with correctness, when you cease to study them. It is 
their excellencies which have taught you their defects. 

I would wish you to forget where you are, and who it is that speaks to 
you: I only direct you to higher models and better advisers. We can teach 
you here but very little; you are henceforth to be your own teachers. Do 
this justice, however, to the English Academy ; to bear in mind, that in this 
place you contracted no narrow habits, no false ideas, nothing that could 
lead you to the imitation of any living master, who may be the fashionable 
darling of the day. As you have not been taught to flatter us, do not 
learn to flatter yourselves. We have endeavoured to lead you to the admi- 
ration of nothing but what is truly admirable. If you choose inferior pat- 
terns, or if you make your own former works your patterns for your latter, 
it is your own fault. 

The purport of this Discourse, and, indeed, of most of my other Dis- 
courses, is, to caution you against that false opinion, but too prevalent 
among artists, of the imaginary powers of native genius, and its sufficiency 
in great works. This opinion, according to the temper of mind it meets 
with, almost always produces, either a vain confidence, or a sluggish despair, 
both equally fatal to all proficiency. 

Study therefore the great works of the great masters, for ever. Study as 
nearly as you can, in the order, in the manner, and on the principles, on 
which they studied. Study nature attentively, but always with those mas- 
ters in your company ; consider them as models which you are to imitate, 
and at the same time as rivals with whom you are to contend. 
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Discourse VII.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1776. 


The reality of a standurd of Tuste, as well as of corporal Beauty. Beside this 
immutable Truth, there are secondary Truths, which are variable; both re- 
quiring the attention of the Artist, in proportion to their stability or their in- 
fluence. 


Gentlemen,—It has been my uniform endeavour, since I first addressed 
you from this place, to impress you strongly with one ruling idea. I wished 
you to be persuaded, that success in your art depends almost entirely on 
your own industry; but the industry which I principally recommended is 
not the industry of the hands, but of the mind. 

As our art is not a divine gift, so neither is it a mechanical trade. Its 
foundations are laid in solid science: and practice, though essential to per- 
fection, can never attain that to which it aims, unless it works under the 
direction of principle. 

Some writers upon art carry this point too far, and suppose that such a 
body of universal and profound learning is requisite, that the very enumera- 
tion of its kinds is enough to frighten a beginner. Vitruvius, after going 
through the many accomplishments of nature, and the many acquirements 
of learning necessary to an architect, proceeds with great gravity to assert 
that he ought to be well skilled in the civil law, that he may not be cheated 
in the title of the ground he builds on. But without such exaggeration we 
may go so far as to assert, that a painter stands in need of more knowledge 
than is to be picked off his pallet, or collected by looking on his model, whe- 
ther it be in life or in picture. He can never be a great artist who is grossly 
illiterate. 

Every man whose business is description, ought to be tolerably conversant 
with the poets, in some language or other; that he may imbibe a poetical 
spirit, and enlarge his stock of ideas. He ought to acquire habit of comparing 
and digesting his notions. He ought not to be wholly unacquainted with that 
part of philosophy which gives an insight into human nature, and relates to 
the manners, characters, passions, and affections. He ought to know some- 
thing concerning the mind, as well as a great deal concerning the body of 
man. For this purpose, it is not necessary that he should go into such a 
compass of reading, as must, by distracting his attention, disqualify him for 
the practical part of his profession, and make him sink the performer in the 
critic. Reading, if it can be made the favourite recreation of his leisure 
hours, will improve and enlarge his mind without retarding his actual in- 
dustry. What such partial and desultory reading cannot afford, may be sup- 
plied by the conversation of learned and ingenious men, which is the best of 
all substitutes for those who have not the means or opportunities of deep 
study. There are many such men in this age; and they will be pleased 
with communicating their ideas to artists, when they see them curious and 
docile, if they are treated with that respect and deference which is so justly 
their due. Into such society, young artists, if they make it the point of their 
ambition, will by degrees be admitted. There, without formal teaching, they 
will insensibly come to feel and reason like those they live with, and find a 
rational and systematic taste imperceptibly formed in their minds, which 
they will know how to reduce to a standard, by applying general truth to 
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their own purposes, better perhaps than those to whom they owned the ori- 
ginal sentiment. 

Of these studies, and this conversation, the desire and legitimate offspring 
is a power of distinguishing right from wrong; which power, applied to works 
of art, is denominated taste. Let me then, without further introduction, 
enter upon an examination, whether taste be so far beyond our reach as to 
be unattainable by care; or be so very vague and capricious that no care 
ought to be employed about it. 

It has been the fate of arts to be enveloped in mysterious and incompre- 
hensible language, as if it was thought necessary that even the terms should 
correspond to the idea entertained of the instability and uncertainty of the 
rules which they expressed. 

To speak of genius and taste, as in any way connected with reason or com- 
mon sense, would be, in the opinion. of some towering talkers, to speak like 
a man who possessed neither; who had never felt that enthusiasm, or, to 
use their own inflated language, was never warmed by that Promethean fire, 
which animates the canvass and vivifies the marble. 

If, in order to be intelligible, I appear to degrade art by bringing her down 
from her visionary situation in the clouds, it is only to give her a more solid 

-mansion upon the earth. It is necessary that at some time or other we 
should see things as they really are, and not impose on ourselves by that 
false magnitude with which objects appear when viewed indistinctly as 
through a mist. 

We will allow a poet to express his meaning, when his meaning is not 
well known to himself, with a certain degree of obscurity, as it is one source 
of the sublime. But when, in plain prose, we gravely talk of courting the 
Muse in shady bowers; waiting the call and inspiration of Genius, finding 
out where he inhabits, and where he is to be invoked with the greatest suc- 
cess; of attending to times and seasons when the imagination shoots with the 
greatest vigour, whether at the summer solstice or the vernal equinox ; saga- 
ciously observing how much the wild freedom and liberty of imagination is 
cramped by attention to established rules; and how this same imagination 
begins to grow dim in advanced age, smothered and deadened by too much 
judgement ;—when we talk such language, or entertain such sentiments as 
these, we generally rest contented with mere words, or at best entertain 
notions not only groundless but pernicious. 

If all this means, what it is very possible was originally intended only to 
be meant, that in order to cultivate an art, a man secludes himself from the 
commerce of the world, and retires into the country at particular seasons ; or 
that at one time of the year his body is in better health, and consequently 
his mind fitter for the business of hard thinking than at another time; or that 
the mind may be fatigued and grow confused by long and unremitted appli- 
cation; this 1 can understand. I can likewise believe, that a man eminent 
when young for possessing poetical imagination, may, from having taken 
another road, so neglect its cultivation as to show less of its powers in his 
latter life. But I am persuaded that scarce a poet is to be found, from 
Homer down to Dryden, who preserved a sound mind in a sound body, and 
continued practising his profession to the very last, whose latter works are 
not as replete with the fire of imagination as those which were produced in 
his more youthful days. 

To understand literally these metaphors or ideas expressed in poetical lan- 
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guage, seems to be equally absurd as to conclude, that because painters some- 
times represent poets writing from the dictates of a little winged boy or 
genius, that this same genius did really inform him in a whisper what he 
was to write; and that he is himself but a mere machine, unconscious of the 
operations of his own mind. 

Opinions generally received and floating in the world, whether true or 
false, we naturally adopt and make our own; they may be considered as a 
kind of inheritance to which we succeed and are tenants for life, and which 
we leave to our posterity very nearly in the condition in which we received 
it; it not being much in any one man’s power either to impair or improve it. 
The greatest part of these opinions, like current coin in its circulation, we 
are used to take without weighing or examining ; but by this inevitable inat- 
tention many adulterated pieces are received, which, when we seriously 
estimate our wealth, we must throw away. So the collector of popular opi- 
nions, when he embodies his knowledge, and forms a system, must separate 
those which ‘are true from those which are only plausible. But it becomes 
more peculiarly a duty to the professors of art, not to let any opinions rela- 
ting to that art pass unexamined. The caution and circumspection required 
in such examination we shall presently have an opportunity of explaining. 

Genius and taste, in their common acceptation, appear to be very nearly 
related ; the difference lies only in this, that genius has superadded to it a 
habit or power of execution: or we may say, that taste, when this power is 
added, changes its name, and is called genius. They both, in the popular 
opinion, pretend to an entire exemption from the restraint of rules. It is 
supposed that their powers are intuitive; that under the name of genius 
great works are produced; and under the name of taste an exact judgement 
is given, without our knowing why, and without our being under the least 
obligation to reason, precept, or experience. 

One can scarce state these opinions without exposing their absurdity; yet 
they are constantly in the mouths of men, and particularly of artists. They 
who have thought seriously on this subject do not carry the point so far; yet 
I am persuaded, that even among those few who may be called thinkers, the 
prevalent opinion allows less than it ought to the powers of reason; and con- 
siders the principles of taste, which give all their authority to the rules of 
art, as more fluctuating, and as having less solid foundations, than we shall 
find, upon examination, they really have. 

The common saying, that tastes are not to be disputed, owes its influence, 
and its general reception, to the same error which Jeads us to imagine this 
faculty of too high an original to submit to the authority of an earthly tri- 
bunal. It likewise corresponds with the notions of those who consider it as 
a mere phantom of the imagination, so devoid of substance as to elude all 
criticism. 

We often appear to differ in sentiments from each other, merely from the 
inaccuracy of terms, as we are not obliged to speak always with critical ex- 
actness. Something of this too may arise from want of words in the lan- 
guage in which we speak, to express the more nice discriminations which a 
deep investigation discovers. A great deal however of this difference vanishes, 
when each opinion is tolerably explained and understood by constancy and 
precision in the use of terms. 

We apply the term Taste to that act of the mind by which we like or dis- 
like, whatever be the subject. Our judgement upon an airy nothing, a fancy 
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which has no foundation, is called by the same name which we give to our 
determination concerning those truths which refer to the most general and 
most unalterable principles of human nature; to the works which are only 
to be produced by the greatest efforts of the human understanding. How- 
ever inconvenient this may be, we are obliged to take words as we find them ; 
all we can do is to distinguish the TH1NGs to which they are applied. 

We may let pass those things which are at once subjects of taste and 
sense, and which having as much certainty as the senses themselves, give no 
occasion to inquiry or dispute. The natural appetite or taste of the human 
mind is for Truth; whether that truth results from the real agreement or 
equality of original ideas among themselves; from the agreement of the re- 
presentation of any object with the thing represented; or from the corre- 
spondence of the several parts of any arrangement with each other. It is 
the very same taste which relishes a demonstration in geometry, that is 
pleased with the resemblance of a picture to an original, and touched with 
the harmony of music. 

All these have unalterable and fixed foundations in nature, and are there- 
fore equally investigated by reason, and known by study; some with more, 
some with less clearness, but all exactly in the same way. A picture that is 
unlike, is false. Disproportionate ordonnance of parts is not right ; because 
it cannot be true, until it ceases to be a contradiction to assert, that the parts 
have no relation to the whole. Colouring is true, when it is naturally adapt- 
ed to the eye, from brightness, from softness, from harmony, from resem- 
blance; because these agree with their object, NATURE, and therefore are 
true ; as true as mathematical demonstration ; but known to be true only to 
those who study these things. 

But beside real, there is also apparent truth, or opinion, or prejudice. 
With regard to real truth, when it is known, the taste which conforms to it 
is, and must be, uniform. With regard to the second sort of truth, which 
may be called truth upon sufferance, or truth by courtesy, it is not fixed, but 
variable. However, whilst these opinions and prejudices, on which it is 
founded, continue, they operate as truth; and the art, whose office it is to 
please the mind as well as instruct it, must direct itself according to opinion, 
or it will not attain its end. 

In proportion as these prejudices are known to be generally diffused, or 
long received, the taste which conforms to them approaches nearer to cer- 
tainty, and to a sort of resemblance to real science, even where opinions are 
found to be no better than prejudices. And since they deserve, on account 
of their duration and extent, to be considered as really true, they become 
capable of no small degree of stability and determination, by their permanent 
and uniform nature. 

As these prejudices become more narrow, more local, more transitory, 
this secondary taste becomes more and more fantastical; recedes from real 
science; is less to be approved by reason, and less followed in practice; 
though in no case perhaps to be wholly neglected, where it does not stand, 
as it sometimes does, in direct defiance of the most respectable opinions 
received amongst mankind. 

Having laid down these positions, I shall proceed with less method, be- 
cause less will serve to explain and apply them. 

We will take it for granted, that reason is something invariable, and fixed 
in the nature of things; and without endeavouring to go back to an account 
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of first principles, which for ever will elude our search, we will conclude, that 
whatever goes under the name of taste, which we can fairly bring under the 
dominion of reason, must be considered as equally exempt from change. If 
therefore, in the course of this inquiry, we can show that there are rules for 
the conduct of the artist which are fixed and invariable, it follows of course, 
that the art of the connoisseur, or, in other words, taste, has likewise inva- 
tiable principles. 

Of the judgement which we make on the works of art, and the preference 
that we give to one class of art over another, if a reason be demanded, the 
question is perhaps evaded by answering, I judge from my taste ; but it does 
not follow that a better answer cannot be given, though, for common gazers, 
this may be sufficient. Every man is not obliged to investigate the cause of 
his approbation or dislike. 

The arts would lie open for ever to caprice and casualty, if those who are 
to judge of their excellencies had no settled principles by which they are to 

late their decisions, and the merit or defect of performances were to be 
determined by unguided fancy. And indeed we may venture to assert, that 
whatever speculative knowledge is necessary to the artist, is equally and in- 
dispensably necessary to the connoisseur. 

The first idea that occurs in the consideration of what is fixed in art or in 
taste, is that presiding principle of which I have so frequently spoken in 
former discourses,—the general idea of nature. The beginning, the middle, 
and the end of every thing that is valuable in taste, is comprised in the know- 
ledge of what is truly nature; for whatever notions are not conformable to 
those of nature or universal opinion, must be considered as more or less ca- 

ricious. 

' My notion of nature comprehends not only the forms which nature pro- 
duces, but also the nature and internal fabric and organization, as I may call 
it, of the human mind and imagination. The terms beauty or nature, which 
are general ideas, are but different modes of expressing the same thing, 
whether we apply these terms to statues, poetry, or pictures. Deformity is 
not nature, but an accidental deviation from her accustomed practice. This 
general idea, therefore, ought to be called nature, and nothing else, correctly 
speaking, has a right to that name. But we are so far from speaking, in 

common conversation, with any such accuracy, that, on the contrary, when 
we criticise Rembrandt and other Dutch painters, who introduced into their 
historical pictures exact representations of individual objects, with all their 
imperfections, we say,—though it is not in a good taste, yet it is nature. 

This misapplication of terms must be very often perplexing to the young 
student. Is not art, he may say, an imitation of nature? Must he not 
therefore, who imitates her with the greatest fidelity, be the best artist? By 
this mode of reasoning Rembrandt has a higher place than Raffaelle. But 
a very little reflection will serve to show us that these particularities cannot 
be nature: for how can that be the nature of man in which no two indi- 
viduals are the same? 

It plainly appears, that as a work is conducted under the influence of 
general ideas, or partial, it is principally to be considered as the effect of a 
good or a bad taste. 

As beauty therefore does not consist in taking what lies immediately 
before you, so neither, in our pursuit of taste, are those opinions which we 
first received and adopted, the best choice, or the most natural to the mind 
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and imagination. In the infancy of our knowledge we seize with greediness 
the good that is within our reach; it is by after-consideration, and in conse- 
quence of discipline, that we refuse the present for a greater good at a di- 
stance. The nobility or elevation of all arts, like the excellency of virtue it- 
self, consists in adopting this enlarged and comprehensive idea; and all cri- 
ticism built upon the more confined view of what is natural, may properly be 
called shallow criticism, rather than false: its defect is, that the truth is not 
sufficiently extensive. 

It has sometimes happened, that some of the greatest men in our art have 
been betrayed into errors by this confined mode of reasoning. Poussin, who, 
upon the whole, may be produced as an artist strictly attentive to the most 
enlarged and extensive ideas of nature, from not having settled principles on 
this point, has, in one instance at least, I think, deserted truth for preju- 
dice. He is said to have vindicated the conduct of Julio Romano for his in- 
attention to the masses of light and shade, or grouping the figures in The 
Battle of Constantine, as if designedly neglected, the better to correspond 
with the hurry and confusion of a battle. Poussin’s own conduct in many 
of his pictures, makes us more easily give credit to this report. That it was 
too much his own practice, The Sacrifice to Silenus, and The Triumph of 
Bacchus and Ariadne*, may be produced as instances ; but this principle is 
still more apparent, and may be said to be even more ostentatiously displayed 
in his Perseus and Medusa’s Headt. 

This is undoubtedly a subject of great bustle and tumult, and that the first 
effect of the picture may correspond to the subject, every principle of com- 
position is violated ; there is no principal figure, no principal light, no groups; 
every thing is dispersed, and in such a state of confusion, that the eye finds 
no repose any where. In consequence of the forbidding appearance, I re- 
member turning from it with disgust, and should not have looked a second 
time, if I had not been called back to a closer inspection. I then indeed 
found, what we may expect always to find in the works of Poussin, correct 
drawing, forcible expression, and just character ; in short all the excellencies 
which so much distinguish the works of this learned painter. 

This conduct of Poussin I hold to be entirely improper to imitate. A 
picture should please at first sight, and appear to invite the spectator’s at- 
tention: if, on the contrary, the general effect offends the eye, a second view 
is not always sought, whatever more substantial and intrinsic merit it may 
possess. 

Perhaps no apology ought to be received for offences committed against 
the vehicle (whether it be the organ of seeing, or of hearing,) by which our 
pleasures are conveyed to the mind. We must take care that the eye be not 
perplexed and distracted by a confusion of equal parts, or equal lights, or of- 
fended by an unharmonious mixture of colours, as we should guard against 
offending the ear by unharmonious sounds. We may venture to be more 
confident of the truth of this observation, since we find that Shakspeare, on 
a parallel occasion, has made Hamlet recommend to the players a precept of 
the same kind,—never to offend the ear by harsh sounds: “ Jn the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and whirlwind of your passion,” says he, “you must acquire and 


* In the cabinet of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
° + In the cabinet of Sir Peter Burrel. 
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beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.” And yet, at the same time, 
he very justly observes, “ The end of playing, both at the first, and now, was and 
ts, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” No one can deny, that violent 
passions will naturally emit harsh and disagreeable tones : yet this great poet 
and critic thought that this imitation of nature would cost too much, if pur- 
chased at the expense of disagreeable sensations, or, as he expresses it, of 
“ splitting the ear” The poet and actor, as well as the painter of genius, 
who is well acquainted with all the variety and sources of pleasure in the 
mind and imagination, has little regard or attention to common nature, or 
creeping after common sense. By overleaping those narrow bounds, he 
more effectually seizes the whole mind, and more powerfully accomplishes 
his purpose. This success is ignorantly imagined to proceed from inatten- 
tion to all rules, and a defiance of reason and judgement; whereas it is in 
truth acting according to the best rules and the justest reason. 

He who thinks nature, in the narrowest sense of the word, is alone to be 
followed, will produce but a scanty entertainment for the imagination: 
every thing is to be done with which it is natural for the mind to be pleased, 
whether it proceeds from simplicity or variety, uniformity or irregularity ; 
whether the scenes are familiar or exotic; rude and wild, or enriched and 
cultivated ; for it is natural for the mind to be pleased with all these in their 
turn. In short, whatever pleases has in it what is analogous to the mind, 
and is, therefore, in the highest and best sense of the word, natural. 

It is the sense of nature or truth, which ought more particularly to be 
cultivated by the professors of art; and it may be observed, that many wise 
and learned men, who have accustomed their minds to admit nothing for 
‘ truth but what can be proved by mathematical demonstration, have seldom 
any relish for those arts which address themselves to the fancy, the rectitude 
and truth of which is known by another kind of proof: and we may add, that 
the acquisition of this knowledge requires as much circumspection and sa- 
gacity, as is necessary to attain those truths which are more capable of de- 
monstration. Reason must ultimately determine our choice on every occa- 
sion ; but this reason may still be exerted ineffectually by applying to taste 
principles, which, though right as far asthey go, yet do not reach the object. 
No man, for instance, can deny, that it seems at first view very reasonable, 
that a statue which is to carry down to posterity the resemblance of an in- 
dividual, should be dressed in the fashion of the times, in the dress which 
he himself wore: this would certainly be true, if: the dress were part of the 
man: but after a time, the dress is only an amusement for an antiquarian; 
and if it obstructs the general design of the piece, it is to be disregarded by 
the artist. Common sense must here give way to a higher sense. In the 
naked form, and in the disposition of the drapery, the difference between 
one artist and another is principally seen. But if he is compelled to exhibit 
the modern dress, the naked form is entirely hid, and the drapery is already 
disposed by the skill of the tailor. Were a Phidias to obey such absurd 
commands, he would please no more than an ordinary sculptor; since, in 
the inferior parts of every art, the learned and the ignorant are nearly upon 
a level. 

These were probably among the reasons that induced the sculptor of that 
wonderful figure of Laocoon to exhibit him naked, notwithstanding he was 
surprised in the act of sacrificing to Apollo, and consequently ought to kave 
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been shown in his sacerdotal habits, if those greater reasons had not prepon- 

derated. Art is not yet in so high estimation with us, as to obtain so great 

a sacrifice as the ancients made, especially the Grecians; who suffered them- 

oi to be represented naked, whether they were generals, lawgivers, or 
ings. 

Under this head of balancing and choosing the greater reason, or of two 
evils taking the least, we may consider the conduct of Rubens in the Lux- 
embourg gallery, where he has mixed allegorical figures with the representa- 
tions of real personages, which must be acknowledged to be a fault ; yet, if 
the artist considered himself as engaged to furnish this gallery with a rich, 
various, and splendid ornament, this could not be done, at least in an equal 
degree, without peopling the air and water with these allegorical figures : he 
therefore accomplished all that he purposed. In this case all lesser consi- 
derations, which tend to obstruct the great end of the work, must yield and 
give way. 

The variety which portraits and modern dresses, mixed with allegorical 
figures, produce, is not to be slightly given up upon a punctilio of reason, 
when that reason deprives the art in a manner of its very existence. It must 
always be remembered that the business of a great painter is to produce a 
great picture; he must therefore take special care not to be cajoled by spe- 
cious arguments out of his materials. 

What has been so often said to the disadvantage of allegorical poetry,— 
that it is tedious and uninteresting,—cannot with the same propriety be ap- 
plied to painting, where the interest is of a different kind. If allegorical 
painting produces a greater variety of ideal beauty, a richer, a more various 
and delightful composition, and gives to the artist a greater opportunity of 
exhibiting his skill, all the interest he wishes for is accomplished; such a 
picture not only attracts, but fixes the attention. 

If it be objected that Rubens judged ill at first in thinking it necessary 
to make his work so very ornamental, this puts the question upon new 
ground. It was his peculiar style; he could paint in no other; and he was 
selected for that work, probably because it was his style. Nobody will dis- 
pute but some of the best of the Roman or Bolognian schools would have 
produced a more learned and more noble work, 

This leads us to another important province of taste, that of weighing the 
value of the different classes of the art, and of estimating them accordingly. 

All arts have means within them of applying themselves with success 
both to the intellectual and sensitive part of our natures. It cannot be dis- 
puted, supposing both these means put in practice with equal abilities, to 
which we ought to give the preference; to him who represents the heroic 
arts and more dignified passions of man, or to him who, by the help of mere- 
tricious ornaments, however elegant and graceful, captivates the sensuality, 
as it may be called, of our taste. Thus the Roman and Bolognian schvols 
are reasonably preferred to the Venetian, Flemish, or Dutch schools, as they 
address themselves to our best and noblest faculties. 

Well-turned periods in eloquence, or harmony of numbers in poetry, which 
are in those arts what colouring is in painting, however highly we may es- 
teem them, can never be considered as of equal importance with the art of 
unfolding truths that are useful to mankind, and which make us better or 
wiser. Nor can those works which remind us of the poverty and meanness 
of our nature, be considered as of equal rank with what excites ideas of gran- 
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deur, or raises and dignifies humanity ; or, in the words of a late poet, which 
makes the beholder “ learn to venerate himself as man*.” 

It is reason and good sense, therefore, which ranks and estimates every 
art, and every part of that art, according to its importance, from the painter 
of animated, down to inanimated nature. We will not allow a man, who 
shall prefer the inferior style, to say it is his taste; taste here has nothing, 
or at least ought to have nothing, to do with the question. He wants not 
taste, but sense and soundness of judgement. 

Indeed perfection in an inferior style may be reasonably preferred to me- 
diocrity in the highest walks of art. A landscape of Claude Lorrain may be 
preferred to a history by Luca Giordano; but hence appears the necessity of 
the connoisseur’s knowing in what consists the excellency of each class, in 
order to judge how near it approaches to perfection. 

Even in works of the same kind, as in history-painting, which is composed 
of various parts, excellence of an inferior species, carried to a very high de- 
gree, will make a work very valuable, and in some measure compensate for 
the absence of the higher kinds of merit. It is the duty of the connoisseur 
to know and esteem, as much as it may deserve, every part of painting: he 
will not then think even Bassano unworthy of his notice; who, though 
totally devoid of expression, sense, grace, or elegance, may be esteemed on 
account of his admirable taste of colours, which, in his best works, are little 
inferior to those of Titian. 

Since I have mentioned Bassano, we must do him likewise the justice to 
acknowledge, that though he did not aspire to the dignity of expressing the 
characters and passions of men, yet, with respect to facility and truth in his 
manner of touching animals of all kinds, and giving them what painters call 
their character, few have excelled him. 

To Bassano we may add Paul Veronese and Tintoret, for their entire in- 
attention to what is justly thought the most essential part of our art, the ex- 
pression of the passions. Notwithstanding these glaring deficiencies, we 
justly esteem their works; but it must be remembered, that they do not 
please from those defects, but from their great excellencies of another kind, 
and in spite of such transgressions. These excellencies, too, as far as they 
go, are founded in the truth of general nature: they tell the truth, though 
not the whole truth. 

By these considerations, which can never be too frequently impressed, 
may be obviated two errors, which I observed to have been, formerly at least, 
the most prevalent, and to be the most injurious to artists; that of thinking 
taste and genius to have nothing to do with reason, and that of taking par- 
ticular living objects for nature. 

I shall now say something on that part of taste, which, as I have hinted 
to you before, does not belong so much to the external form of things, but is 
addressed to the mind, and depends on its original frame, or, to use the ex- 
pression, the organization of the soul; I mean the imagination and the pas- 
sions. The principles of these are as invariable as the former, and are to 
be known and reasoned upon in the same manner, by an appeal to common 
sense, deciding upon the common feelings of mankind. This sense, and 
these feelings, appear to me of equal authority, and equally conclusive. Now 
this appeal implies a general uniformity and agreement in the minds of men. 


* Dr. Goldsmith. 
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It would be else an idle and vain endeavour to establish rules of art; it 
would be pursuing a phantom to attempt to move affections with which we 
were entirely unacquainted. We have no reason to suspect there is a greater 
difference between our minds than between our forms; of which, though 
there are no two alike, yet there is a general similitude that goes ‘through 
the whole race of mankind; and those who have cultivated their taste can 
distinguish what is beautiful or deformed, or, in other words, what agrees 
with, or deviates from, the general idea of nature, in one case as well as in 
the other. 

The internal fabric of our minds, as well as the external form of our bo- 
dies, being nearly uniform; it seems then to follow of course, that as the 
imagination is incapable of producing any thing originally of itself, and can 
only vary and combine those ideas with which it is furnished by means of 
the senses, there will be necessarily an agreement in the imaginations, as in 
the senses of men. There being this agreement, it follows, that in all cases, 
in our lightest amusements, as well as in our most serious actions and en- 
gagements of life, we must regulate our affections of every kind by that of 
others. The well-disciplined mind acknowledges this authority, and submits 
its own opinion to the public voice. It is from knowing what are the general 
feelings and passions of mankind that we acquire a true idea of what imagi- 
nation is; though it appears as if we had nothing to do but to consult our 
own particular sensations, and these were sufficient to insure us froin all 
error and mistake. 

A knowledge of the disposition and character of the human mind can be 
acquired only by experience ; a great deal will be learned, I admit, by a habit 
of examining what passes in our bosoms, what are our own motives of action, 
and of what kind of sentiments we are conscious on any occasion. We may 
suppose an uniformity, and conclude that the same effect will be produced 
by the same cause in the minds of others. ‘This examination will contribute 
to suggest to us matters of inquiry ; but we can never he sure that our own 
sentiments are true and right till they are confirmed by more extensive ob- 
servation. One man opposing another determines nothing ; but a general 
union of minds, like a general combination of the forces of all mankind, 
makes a strength that is irresistible. In fact, as he who does not know him- 
self does not know others, so it may be said with equal truth, that he who 
does not know others, knows himself but very imperfectly. 

A man who thinks he is guarding himself against prejudices by resisting 
the authority of others, leaves open every avenue to singularity, vanity, self- 
conceit, obstinacy, and many other vices, all tending to warp the judgement, 
- and prevent the natural operation of his faculties. This submission to others 
is a deference which we owe, and indeed are forced involuntarily to pay. In 
fact, we never are satisfied with our opinions, whatever we may pretend, till 
they are ratified and confirmed by the suffrages of the rest of mankind. We 
dispute and wrangle for ever; we endeavour to get men to come to us, when 
we do not go to them. 

He therefore who is acquainted with the works which have pleased diffe- 
rent ages and different countries, and has formed his opinion on them, has 
more materials and more means of knowing what is analogous to the mind 
of man, than he who is conversant only with the works of his own age or 
country. What has pleased, and continues to please, is likely to please 
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again: hence are derived the rules of art, and on this immoveable foundation 
they must ever stand. 

This search and study of the history of the mind ought not to be confined 
to one art only. It is by the analogy that one art bears to another, that 
many things are ascertained, which either were but faintly seen, or, perhaps, 
would not have been discovered at all, if the inventor had not received the 
first hints frum the practices of a sister art on a similar occasion*. The 
frequent allusions which every man who treats of any art is obliged to make 
to others, in order to illustrate and confirm his principles, sufficiently show 
their near connection and inseparable relation. 

All arts having the same general end, which is to please, and addressing 
themselves to the same faculties through the medium of the senses, it follows 
that their rules and principles must have as great affinity as the different 
materials and the different organs or vehicles by which they pass to the mind 
will permit them to retain +. 

We may therefore conclude, that the real substance, as it may be called, 
of what goes under the name of taste, is fixed and established in the nature 
of things ; that there are certain and regular causes by which the imagination 
and passions of men are affected ; and that the knowledge of these causes is 
acquired by a laborious and diligent investigation of nature, and by the same 
slow progress as wisdom or knowledge of every kind, however instantaneous 
its operations may appear when thus acquired. 

It has been often observed, that the good and virtuous man alone can 
acquire this true or just relish even of works of art. This opinion will not 
appear entirely without foundation, when we consider that the same habit of 
mind, which is acquired by our search after truth in the more serious duties 
of life, is only transferred to the pursuit of lighter amusements. The same 
disposition, the same desire to find something steady, substantial, and du- 
rable, on which the mind can lean as it were, and rest with safety, actuates 
us in both cases. The subject only is changed. We pursue the same method 
in our search after the idea of beauty and perfection in each ; of virtue, by 
looking forwards beyond ourselves to society and to the whole; of arts, by 
extending our views in the same manner to all ages and all times. 

Every art, like our own, has in its composition fluctuating as well as fixed 
principles. It is an attentive inquiry into their difference that will enable 
us to determine how far we are influenced by custom and habit, and what is 
fixed in the nature of things. 

To distinguish how much has solid foundation, we may have recourse to 
the same proof by which some hold that wit ought to be tried, whether it 
preserves itself when translated. That wit is false which can subsist only in 
one language ; and that picture which pleases only one age or one nation, 
owes its reception to some local or accidental association of ideas. 

We may apply this to every custom and habit of life. Thus the general 
principles of urbanity, politeness, or civility, have been the same in all na- 
tions ; but the mode in which they are dressed is continually varying. The 
general idea of showing respect is by making yourself less; but the manner, 

* Nulla ars, non alterius artis, aut mater, aut propinqua est.—Tertull. as cited by 
Junius. 


+ Omnes artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, 
et quasi cognatione inter se continentur.—Cicero. 
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. whether by bowing the body, kneeling, prostration, pulling off the upper part 
of our dress, or taking away the lower*, is a matter of custom. 

Thus, in regard to ornaments, — it would be unjust to conclude that be- 
cause they were at first arbitrarily contrived, they are therefore undeserving 
of our attention ; on the contrary, he who neglects the cultivation of those 
ornaments acts contrary to nature and reason. s life would be imperfect 
without its highest ornaments, the arts, so these arts themselves would be 
imperfect without their ornaments. Though we by no means ought to rank 
these with positive and substantial beauties, yet it must be allowed, that a 
knowledge of both is essentially requisite towards forming a complete, whole, 
and perfect taste. It is in reality from the ornaments, that arts receive their 
peculiar character and complexion: we may add, that in them we find the 
characteristical mark of a national taste; as by throwing up a feather in 
the air, we know which way the wind blows, better than by a more heavy 
matter. 

The striking distinction between the works of the Roman, Bolognian, and 
Venetian schools, consists more in that general effect which is produced by 
colours, than in the more profound excellencies of the art, at least it is 
from thence that each is distinguished and known at first sight. Thus it 
is the ornaments, rather than the proportions of architecture, which at the 
first glance distinguish the different orders from each other; the Doric 
is known by its triglyphs, the Ionic by its volutes, and the Corinthian by its 
acanthus. 

What distinguishes oratory froma cold narration, is a more liberal, though 
chaste, use of those ornaments which go under the name of figurative and 
metaphorical expressions ; and poetry distinguishes itself from oratory, by 
words and expressions still more ardent and glowing. What separates and 
distinguishes poetry, is more particularly the ornament of verse ; it is this 
which gives it its character, and is an essential without which it cannot exist. 
Custom has appropriated different metre to different kinds of composition, in. 
which the world is not perfectly agreed. In England the dispute is not yet 
settled, which is to be preferred, rhyme or blank verse. But however we 
disagree about what these metrical ornaments shall be, that some metre is 
essentially necessary, is universally acknowledged. 

In poetry or eloquence, to determine how far figurative or metaphorical 
language may proceed, and when it begins to be affectation or beside the 
truth, must be determined hy taste ; though this taste, we must never for- 
get, is regulated and formed by the presiding feelings of mankind,—by those 
works which have approved themselves to all times and all persons. Thus, 
though eloquence has undoubtedly an essential and intrinsic excellence, and 
immoveable principles common to all languages, founded in the nature of 
our passions and affections ; yet it has its ornaments and modes of address, 
which are merely arbitrary. What is approved in the eastern nations as 
grand and majestic, would be considered by the Greeks and Romans as turgid 
and inflated ; and they, in return, would be thought by the Orientals to ex- 
press themselves in a cold and insipid manner. 

We may add likewise to the credit of ornaments, that it is by their means 
that art itself accomplishes its purpose. Fresnoy calls colouring, which is 


* Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
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ground.— Exodus iii. 5. 
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one of the chief ornaments of painting, /ena sororis, that which procures 
lovers and admirers to the more valuable excellencies of the art. 

It appears to be the same right turn ef mind which enables a man to ac- 
quire the truth, or the just idea of what is right, in the ornaments, as in the 
more stable principles of art. It has still the same centre of perfection, 
though it is the centre of a smaller circle. 

To illustrate this by the fashion of dress, in which there is allowed to be a 
good or bad taste.. The component parts of dress are continually changing 
from great to little, from short to long ; but the general form still remains ; 
it is still the same general dress, which is comparatively fixed, though on a 
very slender foundation ; but it is on this which fashion must rest. He who 
invents with the most success, or dresses in the best taste, would probably, 
from the same sagacity employed to greater purposes, have discovered equal 
skill, or have formed the same correct taste, in the highest labours of art. 

I have mentioned taste in dress, which is certainly one of the lowest sub- 
jects to which this word is applied; yet, as I have before observed, there is a 
right even here, however narrow its foundation, respecting the fashion of any 

rticular nation. But we have still more slender means of determining to 
which of the different customs of different ages or countries we ought to give 
the preference, since they seem to be all equally removed from nature. If an 
European, when he has cut off his beard, and put false hair on his head, or 
bound up his own natural hair in regular hard knots, as unlike nature as he 
can possibly make it; and after having rendered them immoveable by the 
help of the fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, laid on by a ma- 
chine with the utmost regularity ; if, when thus attired, he issues forth, and 
meets a Cherokee Indian, who has bestowed as much time at his toilet, and 
laid on with equal care and attention his yellow and red ochre on particular 
parts of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges most becoming; whoever of 
these two despises the other for this attention to the fashion of his country, 
which ever first feels himself provoked to laugh, is the barbarian. 

All these fashions are very innocent; neither worth disquisition, nor any 
endeavour to alter them ; as the change would, in all probability, he equally 
distant from nature. The only circumstance against which indignation may 
reasonably be moved, is, where the operation is painful or destructive of 
health ; such as some of the practices at Otaheite, and the strait lacing of the 
English ladies ; of the last of which practices, how destructive it must be to 
health and long life, the professor of anatomy took an opportunity of proving 
a few days since in this academy. 

It is in dress as in things of greater consequence. Fashions originate from 
those only who have the high and powerful advantages of rank, birth, and 
fortune. Many of the ornaments of art, those at least for which no reason 
can be given, are transmitted to us, are adopted, and acquire their conse- 
quence from the company in which we have been used to see them. As 
Greece and Rome are the fountains from whence have flowed all kinds of 
excellence, to that veneration which they have a right to claim for the plea- 
sure and knowledge which they have afforded us, we voluntarily add our ap- 
probation of every ornament and every custom that belonged to them, even 
to the fashion of their dress. For it may be observed that, not satisfied with 
them in their own place, we make no difficulty of dressing statues of modern 
heroes or senators in the fashion of the Roman armour or peaceful robe ; we 
go so far as hardly to bear a statue in any other drapery. 
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The figures of the great men of those nations have come down to us in 
sculpture. In sculpture remain almost all the excellent specimens of ancient 
art. We have so far associated personal dignity to the persons thus repre- 
sented, aud the truth of art to their manner of representation, that it is not 
in our power any longer to separate them, This is not so in painting, becausé 
having no excellent ancient portraits, that connection was never formed. In- 
deed we could no more venture to paint a general officer ina Roman military 
habit, than we could make a statue in the present uniform. But since wé 
have no ancient portraits (to show how ready we are to adopt those kind of 
prejudices) we make the best authority among the moderns serve the same 
purpose. The great variety of excellent portraits with which Vandyck has 
enriched this nation, we are not content to admire for their real-excellence, 
but extend our approbation even to the dress which happened to be the 
fashion of that age. We all very well remember how common it was a few 
years ago for portraits to be drawn in this fantastic dress; and this custom is 
not yet entirely laid aside. By this means it must be acknowledged very or- 
dinary pictures acquired something of the air and effect of the works of Van- 
dyck, and appeared therefore at first sight to be better pictures than they 
really were ; they appeared so, however, to those only who had the means of 
making this association ; and when made, it-was irresistible. But this asso- 
ciation is nature, and refers to that secondary truth that comes from confor- 
mity to general prejudice and opinion ; it is therefore not merely fantastical. 
Besides the prejudice which we have in favour of ancient dresses, there may 
be likewise other reasons for the effect which they produce ; among which 
we may justly rank the simplicity of them, consisting of little more than one 
single piece of drapery, without those whimsical capricious forms by which 
all other dresses are embarrassed. 

Thus, though it is from the prejudice we have in favour of the ancients, 
who have taught us architecture, that we have adopted likewise their orna- 
ments; and though we are satisfied that neither nature nor reason are the 
foundation of those beauties which we imagine we see in that art; yet if any 
one, persuaded of this truth, should therefore invent new orders of equal 
beauty, which we will suppose to be possible, they would not please; nor 
ought he to complain, since the old has that great advantage of having cus- 
tom and prejudice on its side. In this case we leave what has every prejudice 
in its favour, to take that which will have no advantage over what we have 
left, but novelty; which soon destroys itself, and at any rate is but a weak 
antagonist against custom. 

Ancient ornaments, having the right of possession, ought not to be re- 
moved, unless to make room for that which not only has higher pretensions, 
but such pretensions as will balance the evil and confusion which innovation 
always brings with it. 

To this we may add, that even the durability of the materials will often 
contribute to give a superiority to one object over another. Ornaments in 
buildings, with which taste is principally concerned, are composed of mate- 
tials which last longer than those of which dress is composed; the former 
therefore make hizher pretensions to our favour and prejudice. 

Some attention is surely due to what we can no more get rid of, than we 
can go out of ourselves, We are creatures of prejudice ; we neither can nor 
ought to eradicate it; we must only regulate it by reason; which kind of 
regulation is indeed little more 3) obliging the lesser, the local and 
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temporary prejudices, to give way to those which are more durable and 
lasti 


ting. 

. He therefore, who in his practice of portrait-painting, wishes to dignify 
his subject, which we will suppose to be a lady, will not paint her in the 
modern dress, the familiarity of which alone is sufficient to destroy all dig- 
nity. He takes care that his work shall correspond to those ideas and that 
imagination which he knows will regulate the judgment of others; and 
therefore dresses his figure something with the general air of the antique for 
the sake of dignity, and preserves something of the modern for the sake of 
likeness. By this conduct his works correspond with those prejudices which 
we have in favour of what we continually see ; and the relish of the antique 
simplicity corresponds with what we may call the more learned and scientific 
prejudice. 

There was a statue made not long since of Voltaire, which the sculptor, 
not having that respect for the prejudices of mankind that he ought to have 
had, made entirely naked, and as meagre and emaciated as the original is 
said to be. The consequence was what might have been expected: it re- 
mained in the scu!ptor’s shop, though it was intended as a public ornament 
and a public honour to Voltaire, for it was procured at the expence of his 
cotemporary wits and admirers. 

. Whoever would reform a nation, supposing a bad taste to prevail in it, 
will not accomplish his purpose by going directly against the stream of their 
prejudices. Men's minds must be prepared to receive what is new to them. 
Reformation is a work of time. A national taste, liowever wrong it may be, 
cannot be totally changed atonce; we must yield a little to the prepossession 
which has taken hold on the mind, and we may then bring people to adopt 
what would offend them, if endeavoured to be introduced by violence. When 
Battista Franco was employed, in conjunction with Titian, Paul Veronese, 
and Tintoret, to adorn the library of St. Mark, his work, Vasari says, gave 
less satisfaction than any of the others: the dry manner of the Roman 
school was very ill calculated to please eyes that had been accustomed to the 
luxuriancy, splendour, and richness of Venetian culouring. Had the Romans 
been the judges of this work, probably the determination would have been 
just contrary ; for in the more noble parts of the art Battista Franco was 
perhaps not inferior to any of his rivals. 


Gentlemen,—It has been the main scope and principal end of this 
Discourse to demonstrate the reality of a standard in taste, as well as in cor- 
poreal beauty; that a false or depraved taste is a thing as well known, as 
easily discovered as any thing that is deformed, mis-shapen, or wrung, in our 
form or outward make ; and that this knowledge is derived from the uni- 
formity of sentiments among mankind, from whence proceeds the knowledge 
of what are the general habits of nature; the result of which is an idea ot 
perfect beauty. 

If what has been advanced be true,—that beside this beauty or truth, 
which is formed on the uniform, eternal, and immutable laws of nature, and 
which of necessity can be but one; that beside this one immutable verity 
there are likewise what we have called apparent or secondary truths, pro- 
ceeding from local and temporary prejudices, fancies, fashions or accidental 
connection of ideas ; if it appears that these last have still their foundation, 
however slender, in the original fabric of our minds, it follows that all these 
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truths or beauties deserve and require the attention of the artist, in propor- 
tion to their stability or duration, or as their influence is more or less exten- 
sive. And let me add, that as they ought not to pass their just bounds, so 
neither do they, in a well regulated taste, at all prevent or weaken the influ- 
ence of those general principles, which alone can give to art its true and 
permanent dignity. 

To form this just taste is undoubtedly in your own power, but it is to 
reason and philosophy that you must have recourse; from them you must 
borrow the balance, by which is to be weighed and estimated the value of. 
every pretension that intrudes itself on your notice. 

The general objection which is made to the introduction of philosophy 
into the regions of taste, is, that it checks and restrains the flight of the 
imagination, and gives that timidity, which an over-carefulness not to err or 
act contrary to reason is likely to produce. It is not so. Fear is neither rea- 
son nor philosophy. The true spirit of philosophy, by giving knowledge, gives 
a manly confidence, and substitutes rational firmness in the place of vain. 
presumption. A man of real taste is always a man of judgement in other 
respects; and those inventions which either disdain or shrink from reason, 
are generally, I fear, more like the dreams of a distempered brain, than the 
exalted enthusiasm of a sound and true genius. In the midst of the highest 
flights of fancy or imagination, reason ought to preside from first to last, 
though I admit her more powerful operation is upon reflection. 

Let me add, that some of the greatest names of antiquity, and those who 
have most distinguished themselves in works of genius and imagination, 
were equally eminent for their critical skill. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Horace ; and among the moderns, Boileau, Corneille, Pope, and Dryden, 
are at least instances of genius not being destroyed by attention or subjection 
to rules and science. I should hope therefore, that the natural consequence 
of what has been said, would be, to excite in you a desire of knowing the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the great masters of our art, and respect and veneration 
for them when known. 





DiscouRsE VIII.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1778. 


The principles of art, whether Poetry or Painting, have their foundation in the 
mind ; such as novelty, variety, and contrast ; these in their excess become de- 
Sects.—Simplicity ; its excess disagreeable——Rules not to be always observed in 
their literal sense: sufficient to preserve the spirit of the law.—Observations on 
the Prize Pictures. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have recommended in former Discourses *, that artists 
should learn their profession by endeavouring to form an idea of perfection 
from the different excellencies which lie dispersed in the various schools of 
painting. Some difficulty will still occur, to know what is beauty, and where 
it may be found: one would wish not to be obliged to take it entirely on the 
credit of fame; though to this, I acknowledge, the younger students must 
unavoidably submit. Any suspicion in them of the chance of their being 
deceived, will have more tendency to obstruct their advancement, than even 
an enthusiastic confidence in the perfection of their models. But to the 
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more advanced in the art, who wish to stand on more stableapd firmer 
ground, and to establish principles on a stronger foundation than authority, 
however venerable or powerful, it. may be safely told that there is still a 
. higher tribunal, to which those great masters themselves must submit, and 
to. which indeed every excellence in art must be ultimately referred. He 
who is ambitious to enlarge the boundaries of his art, must extend his views 
beyond the’ precepts which are found in books, or may be drawn from the 
practice of +his predecessors, to a knowledge of those precepts in the mind, 
those operations of intellectual nature, to which every thing that aspires to 
please, must be proportioned and accommodated. 

~ Poetry having a. more extensive power than our art, exerts its influence 
over almost all the passions; among those may be reckoned one of our 
most prevalent dispositions, anxiety for the future. Poetry operates by 
raising our curiosity, engaging the mind by degrees to take an interest in 
the event, keeping that event suspended, and surprising at last with an un- 
expected catastrophe. 

_The painter's art is more confined, and has nothing that corresponds with, 
or perhaps is equivalent to, this power and advantage of leading the mind 
on, till attention is totally engaged. What is done by painting, must be 
done at one blow; curiosity has received at once all the satisfaction it can 
ever have. There are, however, other intellectual qualities and dispositions 
which the painter can satisfy and effect as powerfully as the poet: among 
those we may reckon our love of novelty, variety, and contrast ; these quali- 
ties, on examination,. will be found to refer to a certain activity and rest- 
lessness which has a pleasure and delight in being exercised and put in 
motion; art therefore only administers to those wants and desires of the 


It requires no long disquisition to show, that the dispositions which I 
have stated actually subsist in the human mind. Variety re-animates the 
attention, which is apt to languish under a continual sameness. Novelty 
makes a more forcible impression on the mind, than can be made by the re- 
presentation of what we have often seen before; and contrasts rouse the 
power of comparison by opposition. All this is obvious ; but, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered, that the mind, though an active principle, 
has likewise a disposition to indolence ; and though it loves exercise, loves 
it only to a certain degree, beyond which it is very unwilling to be led, or 
driven; the pursuit therefore of novelty and variety may be carried to ex- 
cess. When variety entirely destroys the pleasure proceeding from uni- 
formity and repetition, and when novelty counteracts and shuts out the 
pleasure arising from old habits and customs, they oppose too much the in- 
dolence of our disposition; the mind therefore can bear with pleasure but a 
small portion of novelty at a time. The main part of the work must be in 
the mode to which we have been used. An affection to old habits and cus- 
toms I take to be the predominant disposition of the mind, and novelty 
comes as an exception: where all is novelty, the attention, the exercise of 
the mind is too violent, Contrast, in the same manner, when it exceeds cer- 
tain limits, is as disagreeable asa. violent and perpetual opposition ; it gives 
to the senses, in their progress, a more sudden change than they can bear 
with pleasure. 

It is then apparent, that those qualities, however they contribute to the 
perfection of art, when kept within certain bounds, if they are carried to exe 
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cess, become defects, and require correction: a work consequently will not 

better and better as it is more varied ; variety can never be the 
ground-work and principle of the performance; it must be only employed 
to recreate and relieve. 

To apply these general observations which belong equally to all arts, to 
ours in particular. In a composition, when the objects are scattered and 
divided into many equal parts, the eye is perplexed and fatigued, from not 
knowing where to rest, where to find the principal action, or which is the 
principal figure ; for where all are making equal pretensions to notice, all are 
in equal danger of neglect. 

The expression which is used very often, on these occasions is, the piece 
wants repose ; a word which perfectly expresses a relief of the mind from 
that state of hurry and anxiety which it suffers, when looking at a work of 
this character. 

On the other hand, absolute unity, that is, a large work, consisting of 
one group or mass of light only, would be as defective as an heroic poem 
without episode, or any collateral incidents to recreate the mind with that 
variety which it always requires. 

An instance occurs to me of two painters, (Rembrandt and Poussin,) of 
characters totally opposite to each other in every respect, but in nothing more 
than in their mode of composition, and management of light and shadow. 
Rembrandt's manner is absolute unity; he often has but one group, and ex- 
hibits little more than one spot of light in the midst of a large quantity of 
shadow: if he has a second mass, that second bears no proportion to the 
principal. Poussin, on the contrary, has scarce any principal mass of light 
at all, and his figures are often too much dispersed, without sufficient atten- 
tion to place them in groups. - 

The conduct of these two painters is entirely the reverse of what might be 
expected from their general style and character ; the works of Poussin being 
as much distinguished for simplicity, as those of Rembrandt for combination. 
Even this conduct of Poussin might proceed from too great an affection to 
simplicity of another Rind; too great a desire to avoid that ostentation of art, 
with regard to light and shadow, on which Rembrandt so much wished to 
draw the attention: however, each of them ran into contrary extremes, and 
it is difficult to determine which is the most reprehensible, both being 
equally distant from the demands of nature, and the purposes of art. 

The same just moderation must be observed in regard to ornaments: no- 
thing will contribute more to destroy repose than profusion, of whatever 
kind, whether it consists in the mutiplicity of objects, or the variety and 
brightness of colours. On the other hand, a work without ornament, in- 
stead of simplicity, to which it makes pretensions, has rather the appearance 
of poverty. The degree to which ornaments are admissible, must be regu- 
lated by the professed style of the work; but we may be sure of this truth,— 
that the most ornamental style requires repose to set off even its ornaments 
to advantage. I cannot avoid mentioning here an instance of repose, in that 
faithful and accurate painter of nature, Shakspeare ;—the short dialogue be- 
tween Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are approaching the gates of Mac- 
beth’s castle. Their conversation very naturally turns upon the beauty of 
its situation, and the pleasantness of the air: and Banquo observing the 
martlets’ nests in every recess of the cornice, remarks, that where those 
birds most breed and haunt, the air is delicate. The subject of this quiet and 
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easy conversation gives that repose so necessary to the mind, after the 
tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts the scene 
of horror that immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare asked him- 
self :—What is a prince likely to say to his attendants on such an occasion ? 
The modern writers seem, on the contrary, to be always searching for new 
thoughts, such as never could occur to men in the situation represented. 
This is also frequently the practice of Homer ; who, from the midst of bat- 
tles and horrors, relieves and refreshes the.mind of the reader, by introdu- 
cing some quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domestic life. The writers 
of every age and country, where taste has begun to decline, paint and adorn 
every object they touch ; are always on the stretch; never deviate or sink a 
moment from the pompous and the brilliant. Lucan, Statius, and Clau- 
dian, (as a learned critic has observed,) are examples of this bad taste and 
want of judgement; they never soften their tones, or condescend to be natu- 
ral; all is exaggeration and perpetual splendour, without affording repose 
of any kind. 

As we are speaking of excesses, it will not be remote from our purpose to 
say a few words upon simplicity ; which, in one of the senses in which it is 
used, is considered as the general corrector of excess. We shall at present 
forbear to consider it as implying that exact conduct which proceeds from an 
intimate knowledge of simple unadulterated nature, as it is then only an- 
other word for perfection, which neither stops short of, nor oversteps, reality 
and truth. 

In our inquiry after simplicity, as in many other inquiries of this nature, 
we can best explain what is right, by showing what is wrong; and, indeed, 
in this case it seems to be absolutely necessary: simplicity, being only a 
negative virtue, cannot be described or defined. We must therefore explain 
its nature, and show the advantage and beauty which is derived from it, by 
showing the deformity which proceeds from its neglect. 

Though instances of this neglect might be expected to be found in prac- 
tice, we. should not expect to find in the works of critics, precepts that bid 
defiance to simplicity and every thing that relates to it. De Piles recom- 
mends to us portrait-painters, to add grace and dignity to the characters of 
those, whose pictures we draw: so far he is undoubtedly right; but, un- 
luckily, he descends to particulars, and gives his own idea of grace and dig- 
nity, “‘ If,” says he, “ you draw persons of high character and dignity, they 
ought to be drawn in such an attitude, that the portraits must seem to speak to us 
of themselves ; and, as it were, to say to us, ‘ Stop, take notice of me, I am that 
invincible king, surrounded by majesty:—I am that valiant commander, who 
struck terror every where :—I am that great minister, who knew all the springs of 
politics :—I am that magistrate of consummate wisdom and probity.’” He goes 
on in this manner, with all the characters he can think on. We may con- 
trast the tumour of this presumptuous loftiness with the natural unaffected 
air of the portraits of Titian, where dignity, seeming to be natural and inhe- 
rent, draws spontaneous reverence, and instead of being thus vainly assumed, 
has the appearance of an unalienable adjunct: whereas such pompous and 
laboured insolence of grandeur is so far from creating respect, that it betrays 
vulgarity and meanness, and new-acquired consequence. 

The painters, many of them at least, have not been backward in adopting 
the notions contained in these precepts. The portraits of Rigaud are per- 
fect examples of an implicit observance of these rules of De Piles; so that 
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though he was a painter of great merit in many respects, yet that merit is 
entirely overpowered by a total absence of simplicity in every sense. 

Not to multiply instances, which might be produced for this purpose, from 
the works of history painters, I shall mention only one,—a picture which I 
have seen of the Supreme Being, by Coypell. 

This subject the Roman Catholic painters have taken the liberty to repre- 
sent, however indecent the attempt, and however obvious the impossibility 
of any approach to an adequate representation; but here the air and charac- 
ter, which the painter has given, and he has doubtless given the highest he 
could conceive, are so degraded by an attempt at such dignity as De Piles 
has recommended, that we are enraged at the folly and presumption of the 
artist, and consider it as little less than profanation. 

As we have passed to a neighbouring nation for instances of want of this 
quality, we must acknowledge, at the same time, that they have produced 
great examples of simplicity, in Poussin and Le Sueur. But as we are speak- 
ing of the most refined and subtle notion of perfection, may we not inquire 
whether a curious eye cannot discern some faults, even in those great men ? 
I can fancy, that even Poussin, by abhorring that affectation and that want 
of simplicity, which he observed in his countrymen, has, in certain particu- 
lars, fallen into the contrary extreme, so far as to approach to a kind of 
affectation :—to what, in writing, would be called pedantry. 

When simplicity, instead of being a corrector, seems to set up for herself ; 
that is, when an artist seems to value himself solely upon this quality; such 
an ostentatious display of simplicity becomes then as disagreeable and nau- 
seous as any other kind of affectation. He is, however, in this case, likely 
enough to sit down contented with his own work ; for though he finds the 
world look at it with indifference or dislike, as being destitute of every 
quality that can recreate or give pleasure to the mind, yet he consoles him- 
self that it has simplicity, a beauty of too pure and chaste a nature to be 
relished by vulgar minds. 

It is in art as in morals; no character would inspire us with an enthu- 
siastic admiration of his virtue, if that virtue consisted only in an absence of 
vice; something more is required: a man’must do more than merely his 
duty, to be a hero. 

Those works of the ancients, which are in the highest esteem, have some- 
thing beside mere simplicity to recommend them. The Apollo, the Venus, 
the Laocoon, the Gladiator, have a certain composition of action, have con- 
trasts sufficient to give grace and energy in a high degree; but it must be 
confessed of the many thousand antique statues which we have, that their 
general characteristic is bordering at least on inanimate insipidity. 

Simplicity, when so very inartificial as to seem to evade the difficulties 
of art, is a very suspicious virtue. 

I do not, however, wish to degrade simplicity from the high estimation 
in which it has been ever justly held. It is our barrier against that great 
enemy to truth and nature, affectation, which is ever clinging to the pencil, 
and ready to drop in and poison every thing -it touches. 

Our love and affection to simplicity proceeds in a great measure from our 
aversion to every kind of affectation. There is likewise another reason why 
so much stress is laid upon this virtue ; the propensity which artists have to 
fall into the contrary extreme ; we therefore set a guard on that side which 


is most assailable. When a young artist is first told that his composition - 
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and his attitudes must be contrasted, that he must turn the head contrary to 
the position of the body, in order to produce grace and animation ; that his 
outline must be undulating, and swelling, to give grandeur; and that the 
eye must be gratified with a variety of colours ;~—when he is told this, with 
certain animating words of spirit, dignity, energy, grace, greatness of style, 
and brilliancy of tints, he becomes suddenly vain of his newly-acquired 
knowledge, and never thinks he can carry those rules too far. It is then 
that the aid of simplicity ought to be called in to correct the exuberance of 
youthful ardour. 

The same may be said in regard to colouring, which in its pre-eminence 
is particularly applied to flesh. An artist in his first essay of i imitating na- 
ture, would make the whole mass of one colour, as the oldest painters did ; 
till he is taught to observe not only the variety of tints, which are in the 
object itself, but the differences produced by the gradual decline of light to 
shadow: he then immediately puts his instruction in practice, and intro- 
duces a variety of distinct colours. He must then be again corrected and 
told, that though there is this variety, yet the effect of the whole upon the 
eye must have the union and simplicity of the colouring of nature. 

And here we may observe, that the progress of an individual student bears 
@ great resemblance to the progress and advancement of the art itself. Want 
of simplicity would probably be not one of the defects of an artist who had 
studied nature only, as it was not of the old masters, who lived in the time 
preceding the great art of painting; on the contrary, their works are too 
simple and too inartificial. 

The art in its infancy, like the first work of a student, was dry, hard, and 
simple; but this kind of barbarous simplicity would be better named 
penury, as it proceeds from mere want; from want of knowledge, want of 
resources, want of abilities to be otherwise ; their simplicity was the off- 
spring,: not of choice, but necessity. 

In the second stage they were sensible of this poverty; and those who 
were the most sensible of the want, were the best judges of the measure of 
the supply. There were painters who emerged from poverty without falling 
into luxury. Their success induced others, who probably never would of 
themselves have had strength of mind to discover the original defect, to 
endeavour at the remedy by an abuse; and they ran into the contrary 
extreme. But however they may have strayed, we cannot recommend to 
them to return to that simplicity which they have justly quitted; but to deal 
out their abundance with a more sparing hand, with that dignity which 
makes no parade, either of its riches, or of its art. It is not easy to give a 
rule which may serve’ to fix this just and correct medium ; because when 
we may have fixed, or nearly fixed the middle point, taken as a general 
principle, circumstances may oblige us to depart from it, either on the 
side of simplicity, or on that of variety and decoration. 

I thought it necessary in a former Discourse, speaking of the difference 
of the sublime and ornamental style of painting,—in order to excite your 
attention to the more manly, noble, and dignified manner,—to leave per- 
haps an impression too contemptuous of those ornamental parts of our 
art, for which many have valued themselves, and many works are much 
valued and esteemed. 

I said then, what I thought it was right at that time to say; I supposed 
the disposition of young men more inclinable to splendid negligence, than 
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perseverance in laborious application to acquire correctness; and there- 
fore did as we do in making what is crooked straight, by bending it the 
contrary way, in order that it may remain straight at last. 

For this purpose, then, and to correct excess or neglect of any kind, we 
may here add, that it is not enough that a work be learned; it must be 
pleasing: the painter must add grace to strength, if he desires to secure 
the first impression in his favour. Our taste has a kind of sensuality about 
it, as well as a love of the sublime; both these qualities of the mind are 
to have their proper consequence, as far as they do not counteract each 
other; for that is the grand error which much care ought to be taken 
to avoid. 

There are some rules, whose absolute authority, like that of our nurses, 
continues no longer than while we are in a state of childhood. One of 
the first rules, for instance, that I believe every master would give to a 
young pupil, respecting his conduct and management of light and shadow, 
would be what Lionardo da Vinci has actually given; that you must oppose 
a light ground to the shadowed side of your figure, and a dark ground to 
the light side. If Lionardo had lived to see the superior splendour and 
effect which has been since produced by the exactly contrary conduct,— 
by joining light to light and shadow to shadow,—though without doubt he 
would have admired it; yet as it ought not, so probably it would not, be 
the first rule with which he would have begun his instructions. 

Again ;— in the artificial management of the figures, it is directed that 
they shall contrast each other according to the rules generally given ; that 
if one figure opposes his front to the spectator, the next figure is to have 
his back turned, and that the limbs of each individual figure be con- 
trasted : that is, if the right leg be put forward, the right arm is to be drawn 
back. 

It is very proper that those rules should be given in the academy; it is 
proper the young students should be informed that some research is to be 
mafle, and that they should be habituated to consider every excellence as 
reduceable to principles. Besides, it is the natural progress of instruction to 
teach first what is obvious and perceptible to the senses, and from hence pro- 
ceed gradually to notions large, liberal, and complete, such as comprise the 
more refined and higher excellencies in art. But when students are more ad- 
vanced, they will find that the greatest beauties of character and expression 
are produced without contrast; nay more, that this contrast would ruin and 
destroy that natural energy of men engaged in real action, unsolicitous of 
grace. St. Paul preaching at Athens in one of the Cartoons, far from any 
affected academical contrast of limbs, stands equally on both legs, and both 
hands are in the same attitude: add contrast, and the whole energy and un- 
affected grace of the figure is destroyed. Elymas the Sorcerer stretches both 
hands forward in the same direction, which gives perfectly the expression 
intended. Indeed you never will find in the works of Raffaelle any of those 
school-boy affected contrasts. Whatever contrast there is, appears without 
any seeming agency of art, by the natural chance of things. 

What has been said of the evil of excesses of all kinds, whether of sim- 
plicity, variety, or contrast, naturally suggests to the painter the necessity of 
a general inquiry into the true meaning and cause of rules, and how they 
operate on those faculties to which they are addressed: by knowing their 
general purpose and meaning, he will often find that he need not confine 
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himself to the literal sense, it will be sufficient if he preserve the spirit of 
the law. 

Critical remarks are not always understood without examples: it may not 
be improper therefore to give instances where the rule itself, though gene- 
rally received, is false, or where a narrow conception of it may lead the artists 
into great errors. 

It is given as a rule by Fresnoy, that the principal figure of a subject must 
appear in the midst of the picture, under the principal light, to distinguish it from 
the rest. A painter who should think himself obliged strictly to follow this 
rule, would encumber himself with needless difficulties ; he would be con- 
fined to great uniformity of composition, and be deprived of many beauties 
which are incompatible with its observance. The meaning of this rule ex- 
tends, or ought to extend, no further than this :—that the principal figure 
should be immediately distinguished at the first glance of the eye ; but there 
is no necessity that the principal light should fall on the principal figure, or 
that the principal figure should be in the middle of the picture. It is suffi- 
cient that it be distinguished by its place, or by the attention of other figures 
pointing it out to the spectator. So far is this rule from being indispensable, 
that it is very seldom practised, other considerations of greater consequence 
often standing in the way. Examples in opposition to this rule, are found in 
the Cartoons, in Christ’s Charge to Peter, the Preaching of St. Paul, and 
Elymas the Sorcerer, who is undoubtedly the principal object in that picture. 
In none of those compositions is the principal figure in the midst of the 
picture. In the very admirable composition of the Tent of Darius, by Le 
Brun, Alexander is not in the middle of the picture, nor does the principal 
light fall on him; but the attention of all the other figures immediately 
distinguishes him, and distinguishes him more properly; the greatest light 
falls on the daughter of Darius, who is in the middle of the picture, where 
it is more necessary the principal light should be placed. 

It is very extraordinary that Felibien*, who has given a very minute de- 
scription of this picture, but indeed such a description as may be rather 
called panegyric than criticism, thinking it necessary (according to the pre- 
cept of Fresnoy) that Alexander should possess the principal light, has 
accordingly given it to him; he might with equal truth have said that he 
was placed in the middle of the picture, as he seemed resolved to give this 
piece every kind of excellence which he conceived to be necessary to per- 
fection. His generosity is here unluckily misapplied, as it would have de- 
stroyed in a great measure the beauty of the composition. 

Another instance occurs to me, where equal liberty may be taken in 
regard to the management of light. Though the general practice is, to 
make a large mass about the middle of the picture, surrounded by shadow, 
the reverse may be practised, and the spirit of the rule may still be preserved. 
Examples of this principle reversed may be found very frequently in the 
works of the Venetian school. In the great composition of Paul Veronese, 
the Marriage at Cana, the figures are for the most part in half shadow ; the 
great light is in the sky ; and indeed the general effect of this picture, which 
is so striking, is no more than what we often see in landscapes, in small 
pictures of fairs and country feasts: but those principles of light and shadow, 
being transferred to a large scale, to a space containing near a hundred figures 
as large as life, and conducted to all appearance with as much facility, and 

* See Library of the Fine Arts, vol. i. p. 41. 
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with an attention as steadily fixed upon the whole together, as if it were a small 
picture immediately under the eye, the work justly excites our admiration ; 
the difficulty being increased as the extent is enlarged. 

The various modes of composition are infinite; sometimes it shall consist 
of one large group in the middle of the picture, and the smaller groups on 
each side; or a plain space in the middle, and the groups of figures ranked 
round this vacuity. 

Whether this principal broad light be in the middle space of ground, as in 
the School of Athens ; or in the sky, as in the Marriage at Cana, in the Andro- 
meda, and in most of the pictures of Paul Veronese ; or whether the light be 
on the groups; whatever mode of composition is adopted, every variety and 
licence is allowable: this only is indisputably necessary, that to prevent the 
eye from being distracted and confused by a multiplicity of objects of equal 
magnitude, those objects, whether they consist of lights, shadows, or figures, 
must be disposed in large masses and groups properly varied and contrasted ; 
that to a certain quantity of action a proportioned space of plaiu ground is 
required; that light is to be supported by sufficient shadow; and we may 
add, that a certain quantity of cold colours is necessary to give value and 
lustre to the warm colours: what those proportions are cannot be so well 
learned by precept as by observation on pictures, and in this knowledge bad 
pictures will instruct as well as good. Our inquiry why pictures have a bad 
effect, may be as advantageous as the inquiry why they have a good effect ; 
each will corroborate the principles that are suggested by the other. 

Though it is not my business to enter into the detail of our art, yet I must 
take this opportunity of mentioning one of the means of producing that great 
effect which we observe in the works of the Venetian painters, as I think it 
is not generally known or observed. It ought, in my opinion, to be indis- 
pensably observed, that the masses of light in a picture be always of a warm 
mellow colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish-white: and that the blue, the grey, 
or the green colours be kept almost entirely out of these masses, and be used 
only to support and set off these warm colours ; and for this purpose, a small 
proportion of cold colours will be sufficient. 

Let this conduct be reversed ; let the light be cold, and the surrounding 
colours warm, as we often see in the works of the Roman and Florentine 
painters, and it will be out of the power of art, even in the hands of Rubens 
or Titian, to make a picture splendid and harmonious. 

Le Brun and Carlo Maratti were two painters of great merit, and par- 
ticularly what may be called academical merit, but were both deficient in this 
management of colours ; the want of observing this rule is one of the causes 
of that heaviness of effect which is so observable in their works. ‘The prin- 
cipal light in the picture of Le Brun, which I just now mentioned, falls on 
Statira, who is dressed very injudiciously in a pale blue drapery ; it is true he 
has heightened this blue with gold, but that is not enough, the whole picture 
has a heavy air, and by no means answers the expectation raised by the print. 
Poussin often made a spot of blue drapery, when the general hue of the pic- 
ture was inclinable to brown or yellow; which shows sufficiently, that har- 
mony of colouring was not a part of the art that had much engaged the 
attention of that great painter. 

The cunduct of Titian, in the picture of Bacchus and Ariadne*, has been 
much celebrated, and justly, fur the harmony of colouring. To Ariadne is 


* Now in the National Gallery.” 
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given (say the critics) a red scarf, to relieve the figure from the sea, which is 
behind her. It is not fur that reason alone, but four another of much greater 
consequence ; for the sake of the general harmony and effect of the picture. 
The figure of Ariadne is separated from the great group, and is dressed in 
blue, which added to the colour of the sea, makes that quantity of cold colour 
which Titian thought necessary for the support and brilliancy of the great 
group; which group is composed, with very little exception, entirely of 
mellow colours. But as the picture in this case would be divided into two 
distinct parts, one half cold, and the other warm, it was necessary to carry 
some of the mellow colours of the great group into the cold part of the pic- 
ture, and a part of the cold into the great group; accordingly, Titian gave 
Ariadne a red scarf, and to one of the Bacchante a little blue drapery. 

The light of the picture, as I observed, ought to be of a warm colour; for, 
though white may be used for the principal light, as was the practice of many 
of the Dutch and Flemish painters, yet it is better to suppose that white illu- 
mined by the yellow rays of the setting sun, as was the manner of Titian. 
The superiority.of which manner is never more striking, than when in 
a collection of pictures we chance to see a portrait of Titian’s hanging by the 
side of a Flemish pictur€ (even though that should be of the hand of Van- 
dyck), which, however admirable in other respects, becomes cold and gray in 
the comparison, 

The illuminated parts of objects are in nature of a warmer tint than those 
that are in the shade: what I have recommended, therefore, is no more than 
that the same conduct be observed in the whole, which is acknowledged to be 
necessary in every individual part. It is presenting to the eye the same 
effect as that which it has been accustomed to feel, which in this case, as in 
every other, will always produce beauty; no principle therefore in our art 
can be more certain, or is derived from a higher source. 

What I just now mentioned of the supposed reason why Ariadne has 
part of her drapery red, gives me occasion here to observe, that this favourite 
quality of giving objects relief, and which De Piles, and all the critics have 
considered as a requisite of the utmost importance, was not one of those 
objects which much engaged the attention of Titian; painters of an inferior 
rank have far exceeded him in producing this effect. This was a great ob- 
ject of attention when art was in its infant state; as it is at present with the 
vulgar and ignorant, whe feel the highest satisfaction in seeing a figure, 
which, as they say, looks as if they could walk round it. But however low 
I may rate this pleasure of deception, I should not oppose it, did it not 
oppose itself to a quality of a much higher kind, by counteracting entirely 
that fulness of manner which is so difficult to express in words, but which is 
found in perfection in the best works of Correggio, and we may add, of Rem- 
brandt. This effect is produced by melting and losing the shadows in a 
ground still darker than those shadows; whereas that relief is produced by 
opposing and separating the ground from the figure, either by light, or 
shadow, or colour. This conduct of in-laying, as it may be called, figures on 
their ground, in order to produce relief, was the practice of the old painters, 
such as Andrea Mantegna, Pietro Perugino, and Albert Durer; and to these 
we may add the first manner of Lionardo da Vinci, Giorgione, and even 
Correggio; but these three were among the first who began to correct them- 
selves in dryness of style, by no longer considering relief as a principal ob- 
ject. As those two qualities, relief, and fulness of effect, can hardly exist 
together, it is not very difficult to determine to which we ought to give the 
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preference, An artist is obliged for ever to hold a balance in his hand, by 
which he must determine the value of different qualities; that, when some 
fault must be committed, he may choose the least. Those painters who 
have best understood the art of producing a good effect, have adopted one 
principle that seems perfectly conformable to reason; that a part may be 
sacrificed for the good of the whole. Thus, whether the masses consist of 
light or shadow, it is necessary that they should be compact and of a pleasing 
shape: to this end some parts may be made darker and some lighter, and 
reflections stronger than nature would warrant. Paolo Veronese took great 
liberties of this kind. It is said, that being once asked why certain. figures 
were painted in shade, as no cause was seen in the picture itself, he turned 
off the inquiry by answering, “una nuevola che passa,” a cloud is passing, 
which has overshadowed them. ; 

But I cannot give a better instance of this practice than a picture which 
T have of Rubens’; it is a representation of a Moonlight. Rubens has not 
only diffused more light over the picture than is in nature, but has bestowed 
on it those warm glowing colours by which his works are so much distin- 
guished. It is so unlike what any other painters have given us of moonlight, 
that it might be easily mistaken, if he had not likewise added stars, for a 
fainter setting sun. Rubens thought the eye ought to be satisfied in this 
case, above all other considerations: he might, indeed, have made it more 
natural, but it would have been at the expense of what he thought of much 
greater consequence,—the harmony proceeding from the contrast and variety 
of colours. 

This same picture will furnish us with another instance, where we must 
depart from nature for a greater advantage. The Moon in this picture does 
Not preserve so great a superiority in regard to its lightness over the object 
which it illumines, as it does in nature; this is likewise an intended devia- 
tion, and for the same reason. If Rubens had preserved the same scale of 
gradation of light between the Moon and the objects, which is found in 
nature, the picture must have consisted of one small spot of light only, and 
at a little distance from the picture nothing but this spot would have been 
seen. It may be said, indeed, that this being the case, it is a subject that 
ought not to be painted: but then, for the same reason, neither armour, nor 
any thing shining, ought ever to be painted; for though pure white is used 
in order to represent the greatest light of shining objects, it will not in the 
picture preserve the same superiority over flesh, as it has in nature, without 
keeping that flesh-colour of a very low tint. Rembrandt, who thought it of 
more consequence to paint light than the objects that are seen by it, has done 
this in a picture of Achilles which I have. The head is kept down tu a very 
low tint, in order to preserve this due gradation and distinction between the 
_ armour and the face; the consequence of which is, that upon the whole, the 
picture is too black. Surely too much is sacrificed here to this narrow con- 
ception of nature: allowing the contrary conduct a fault, yet it must be 
acknowledged a less fault than making a picture so dark that it cannot be 
seen without a peculiar light, and then with difficulty. The merit or 
demerit of the different conduct of Rubens and Rembrandt in those instances 
which I have given, is not to be determined by the narrow principles of 
nature, separated from its effect on the human mind. Reason and common 
sense tell us, that before, and above all other considerations, it is necessary 
that the work should be seen, not only without difficulty or inconvenience, 
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but with pleasure and satisfaction; and every obstacle which stands in the 
way of this pleasure and convenience must be removed. 

The tendency of this Discourse, with the instances which have been given, 
is not so much to place the artist above rules, as to teach him their reason; 
to prevent him from entertaining a narrow confined conception of art; to 
clear his mind from a perplexed variety of rules and their exceptions, by 
directing his attention to an intimate acquaintance with the passions and 
affections of the mind, from which all rules arise, and to which they are all 
referable. Art effects its purpose by their means; an accurate knowledge 
therefore, of those passions and dispositions of the mind is necessary to him 
who desires to effect them upon sure and solid principles. 

A complete essay Or inquiry into the connection between the rules of Art, 
and the eternal and immutable dispositions of our passions, would be indeed 
going at once to the foundation of criticism*; but I um too well convinced 
what extensive knowledge, what subtle and penetrating judgement would be 
required, to engage in such an undertaking: it is enough for me, if, in the 
language of painters, I have produced a slight sketch of a part of this vast 
composition, but that sufficiently distinct to show the usefulness of such 
a theory, and its practicability. 

Before I conclude, I cannot avoid making one observation on the pictures 
now before us. I have observed, that every candidate has copied the cele- 
brated invention of Timanthes, ir hiding the face of Agamemnon in his 
mantle ; indeed such lavish encomiums have been bestowed on this thought, 
and that too by men of the highest character in critical knowledge,—Cicero, 
Quintilian, Valerius Maximus, and Pliny,—and have been since re-echoed 
by almost every modern that has written on the Arts, that your adopting it 
can neither be wondered at, nor blamed. It appears row to be so much con- 
nected with the subject, that the spectator would perhaps be disappointed in 
not finding united in the picture what he always united in his mind, and 
considered as indispensably belonging to the subject. But it may be ob- 
served, that those who praise this circumstance were not painters. They 
use it as an illustration only of their own art; it served their purpose, and it 
was certainly not their business to enter into the objections that lie against 
it in another art. I fear we have but very scanty means of exciting those 
powers over the imagination which make so very considerable and refined 
a part of poetry. It is a doubt with me, whether we should even make the 
attempt. The chief, if not the only occasion which the painter has for 
this artifice, is, when the subject is improper to be more fully represented, 
either for the sake of decency, or to avoid what would be disagreeable 
to be seen; and this is not to raise or increase the passions, which is the 
— that is given for this practice, but on the contrary to diminish their 
eifect. 

It is true, sketches, or such drawings as painters generally make for their 
works, give this pleasure of imagination to a high degree. From a slight, 
undetermined drawing, where the ideas of the composition and character are, 
as I may say, only just touched upon, the imagination supplies more than the 
painter himself, probably, could produce: and we accordingly often find that 
the finished work disappoints the expectation that was raised from the 


* This was inadvertently said. I did not recollect the admirable treatise On the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 
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sketch; and this power of the imagination is one of the canses of the great 
pleasure we have in viewing a collection of drawings by great painters. These 
general ideas, which are expressed in sketches, correspond very well to the 
art often used in Poetry. A great part of the beauty of the celebrated de- 
scription of Eve, in Milton's Paradise Lost, consists in using only gene- 
ral indistinct expressions, every reader making out the detail according to his 
own particular imagination,—his own idea of beauty, grace, expression, dig- 
nity, or loveliness: but a painter, when he represents Eve on a canvass, is 
obliged to give a determined form, and his own idea of beauty distinctly ex- 
pressed. 

We cannot, on this occasion, nor indeed on any other, recommend an un- 
determinate manner or vague ideas of any kind, in a complete and finished 
picture. This notion, therefore, of leaving anything to the imagination, 
opposes a very fixed and indispensable rule in our art,—that every thing 
shall be carefully and distinctly expressed, as if the painter knew, with cor- 
rectness and precision, the exact form and character of whatever is introduced 
into the picture. This is what with us is called science and learning: which 
must not be sacrificed and given up for an uncertain and doubtful beauty, 
which, not naturally belonging to our art, will probably be sought for without 
success. 

Mr. Falconet has observed in a note on this passage in his translation of 
Pliny, that the circumstance of covering the face of Agamemnon was proba- 
bly not in consequence of any fine imagination of the painter,—which he 
considers as a discovery of the critics,—but merely copied from the descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice, as it is found in Euripides. 

The words from which the picture is supposed to be taken, are these : 
Agamemnon saw Iphigenia advance towards the fatal altar ; he groaned, he turned 
aside his head, he shed tears, and covered his face with his robe. 

Falconet does not at all acquiesce in the praise that is bestowed on Timan- 
thes ; not only because it is not his invention, but because he thinks meanly 
of this trick of concealing, except in instances of blood, where the objects 
would be too horrible to be seen; but, says he, “in an afflicted father, in a 
king, in Agamemnon, you, who are a painter, conceal from me the most in- 
teresting circumstance, and then put me off with sophistry and a veil. You 
are (he adds) a feeble painter, without resource: you do not know even 
those of your art; I care not what veil it is, whether closed hands, arms 
raised, or any other action that conceals from me the countenance of 
the hero. You think of veiling Agamemnon; you have unveiled your own 
ignorance. A painter who represents Agamemnon veiled, is as ridiculous as 
a poet would be, who, in a pathetic situation, in order to satisfy my expecta- 
tions, and rid himself of the business, should say, that the sentiments of his 
hero are so far above whatever can be said on the occasion, that he shall say 
nothing.” 

To what Falconet has said, we may add, that supposing this method of 
leaving the expression of grief to the imagination, to be, as it was thought 
to be, the invention of the painter, and that it deserves all the praise that has 
been given it, still it is a trick that will serve but once; whoever does it a 
second time, will not only want novelty, but be justly suspected of using ar- 
tifice to evade difficulties. If difficulties overcome make a great part of the 
merit of art, difficulties evaded can deserve little commendation. 

(G 
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na area 1X.—Delivered at the Opening of the Royal Academy, in 
Somerset-Place, October 16, 1780. 


On the removal of the Royal Academy to Somerset-Place-—The advantages to 
Society from cultivating intellectual pleasure. 


Gentlemen,—The honour which the arts acquire by being permitted to 
take possession of this noble habitation, is one of the most cunsiderable of 
the many instances we have received of His Majesty’s protection; and the 
strongest proof of his desire to make the Academy respectable. 

Nothing has been left undone that might contribute to excite our pursuit, 
or to reward our attainments. We have already the happiness of seeing the 
arts ia a state to which they never before arrived in this nation. This build- 
ing, in which we are now assembled, will remain to many future ages an il- 
lustrious specimen of the architect’s * abilities. It is our duty to endeavour 
that those who gaze with wonder at the structure, may not be disappointed 
when they visit the apartments. It will be no small addition to the glory 
which this nation has already acquired, from having given birth to eminent 
men in every part of science, if it should he enabled to produce, in conse- 
quence of this institution, a school of English artists. The estimation in 
which we stand in respect to our neighbours, will be in proportion to the de- 
gree in which we excel or are inferior to them in the acquisition of intellectual 
excellence, of which, trade, and its consequential riches, must be acknow- 
ledged to give the means; but a people whose whole attention is absorbed in 
those means, and who forget the end, can aspire but little above the rank of a 
barbarous nation. Every establishment that tends to the cultivation of the 
pleasures of the mind, as distinct from those of sense, may be considered as 
an inferior school of morality, where the mind is polished and prepared for 
higher attainments. 

Let us for a moment take a short survey of the progress of the mind to- 
wards what is, or ought to be, its true object of attention. Man, in his lowest 
state, has no pleasures but those of sense, and no wants but those of appetite ; 
afterwards, when society is divided into different ranks, and some are ap- 
pointed to labour for the support of others, those whom their superiority sets 
free from labour, begin to look for intellectual entertainments. Thus, whilst 
the shepherds were attending their flocks, their masters made the first astro- 
nomical observations ; so music is said to have had its origin from a man at 
leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer. 

As the senses in the lowest state of nature, are necessary to direct us to 
our support, when that support is once secure there is danger in following 
them further ; to him who has no rule of action but the gratification of the 
senses, plenty is always dangerous: it is therefore necessary to the happiness 
of individuals, and still more necessary to the security of society, that the 
mind should be elevated to the idea of general beauty, and the contemplation 
of general truth ; by this pursuit the mind is always carried forward in search 
of something more excellent than it finds, and obtains its proper superiority 
over the common senses of life, by learning to feel itself capable of higher 
aims and nobler enjoyments. In this gradual exaltation of human nature, 
every art contributes its contingent towards the general supply of mental 


* Sir William Chambers. 
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pleasure. Whatever abstracts the thoughts from sensual gratifications, what- 
ever teaches us to look for happiness within ourselves, must advance in some 
measure the dignity of our nature. 

Perhaps there is no higher proof of the excellency of man than this,— 
that to a mind properly cultivated, whatever is bounded is little. The mind 
is continually labouring to advance, step by step, through successive grada- 
tions of excellence towards perfection, which is dimly seen, at a great, though 
not hopeless, distance, and which we must always fullow, because we never 
can attain: but the pursuit rewards itself; one truth teaches another, and 
our store is always increasing, though nature can never be exhausted. Our 
art, like all arts which address the imagination, is applied to somewhat a 
lower faculty of the mind, which approaches nearer to sensuality; but 
through sense and fancy it must make its way to reason; for such is the 
progress of thought, that we perceive by sense, we combine by fancy, and 
distinguish by reason: and without carrying our art out of its natural and 
true character, the more we purify it from every thing that is gross in sense, 
in that proportion we advance its use and dignity; and in proportion as we 
lower it to mere sensuality, we pervert its nature, and degrade it from the 
rank of a liberal art; and this is what every artist ought well to remember. 
Let him remember also, that he deserves just so much encouragement in the 
state, as he makes himself a member of it virtuously useful, and contributes 
in his sphere to the general purpose and perfection of society. 

The art which we profess has beauty for its object ; this it is our business 
to discover and to express; the beauty of which we are in quest, is general 
and intellectual ; it is an idea that subsists only in the mind; the sight never 
beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it: it is an idea residing in the breast 
of the artist, which he is always labouring to impart, and which he dies at 
last without imparting ; but which he is yet so far able to communicate, as 
to raise the thoughts, and extend the views of the spectator ; and which by a 
succession of art, may be so far diffused, that its effects may extend them- 
selves imperceptibly into public benefits, and be among the means of be- 
stowing on whole nations refinement of taste: which if it does not lead di- 
rectly to purity of manners, obviates at least their greatest depravation, by 
disentangling the mind from appetite, and conducting the thoughts through 
successive stages of excellence, till that contemplation of universal rectitude 
and harmony which began by taste, may, as it is exalted and refined, con- 
clude in virtue. 





DiscouRsE X.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 11, 1780. 


Sculpture: has but one style—Its objects, form, and character —Ineffectual at~ 
tempts of the modern sculptors to improve the art-—TIll effects of modern dress 
in sculpture. 

Gentlemen,—I shall now, as it has been customary on this day, and on 
this occasion, communicate to you such observations as have occurred to me 
on the theory of art. 

If these observations have hitherto referred principally to painting, let it 
be remembered that this art is much more extensive and complicated than 
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sculpture, and affords therefore a more ample field for criticism ; and as the 
greater includes the less, the leading principles of sculpture are comprised 
in those of painting. 

However, I wish now to make some remarks with particular relation to 
sculpture; to consider wherein, or in what manner, its principles, and those 
of painting, agree or differ; what is within its power of performing, and what 
it is vain or improper to attempt ; that it may be clearly and distinctly known 
what ought to be the great purpose of the sculptor’s labours. 

Sculpture is an art of much more simplicity and uniformity than painting ; 
it cannot with propriety, and the best effect, be applied to many subjects. 
The objects of its pursuit may be comprised in two words, form and charac- 
ter; and those qualities are presented to us but in one manner, or in one 
style only; whereas the powers of painting, as they are more various and 
extensive, so they are exhibited in as great a variety of manners. The Ro- 
man, Lombard, Florentine, Venetian, and Flemish schools, all pursue the 
same end by different means. But sculpture having but one style, can only 
to one style of painting have any relation ; and to this (which is indeed the 
highest and most dignified that painting can boast), it has a relation so close, 
that it may be said to be almost the same art operating upon different mate- 
rials. The sculptors of the last age, from not attending sufficiently to this 
discrimination of the different styles of painting, have been led into many 
errors. Though they well knew that they were allowed to imitate, or take 
ideas for the improvement of their own art from the grand style of painting, 
they were not aware that it was not permitted to borrow in the same man- 
ner from the ornamental. When they endeavour to copy the picturesque 
effects, contrasts, or petty excellencies of whatever kind, which not impro- 
perly find a place in the inferior branches of painting, they doubtless imagine 
themselves improving and extending the boundaries of their art by this imi- 
tation ; but they are in reality violating its essential character, by giving a 
different direction to its operations, and proposing tu themselves either what 
is unattainable, or at best a meaner object of pursuit. The grave and austere 
character of sculpture requires the utmost degree of formality in composition ; 
picturesque contrasts have here no place; every thing is carefully weighed 
and measured, one side making almost an exact equipoise to the other: a 
child is not a proper balance to a full-grown figure, nor is a figure sitting or 
stooping, a companion to an upright figure. 

The excellence of every art must consist in the complete accomplishment 
of its purpose; and if by a false imitation of nature, or mean ambition of 
producing a picturesque effect or illusionof any kind, all the grandeur of ideas 
which this art endeavours to excite, be degraded or destroyed, we may boldly 
oppose ourselves to any such innovation. If the producing of a deception is 
the summit of this art, let us at once give to statues the addition of colour; 
which will contribute more towards accomplishing this end, than all those 
artifices which have been introduced and professedly defended, on no other 
principle but that of rendering the work more natural. But as colour is uni- 
versally rejected, every practice liable to the same objection must fall with it. 
If the business of sculpture were to administer pleasure to ignorance, or a 
mere entertainment to the senses, the Venus of Medicis might certainly re- 
ceive much improvement by colour; but the character of sculpture makes it 
her duty to afford delight of a different, and perhaps of a higher kind; the 
delight resulting from the contemplation of perfect beauty ; and this, which 
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is in truth an intellectual pleasure, is in many respects incompatible with what 
is merely addressed to the senses, such as that with which ignorance and le- 
vity contemplate elegance of form. 

The sculptor may be safely allowed to practise every means within the 
power of his art to produce a deception, provided this practice does not in- 
terfere with or destroy higher excellencies ; on these conditions he will be 
forced, however loth, to acknowledge that the boundaries of his art have 
long been fixed, and that all endeavours will be vain that hope to pass beyond 
the best works which remain of ancient sculpture. 

Imitation is the means, and not the end of art; it is employed by the 
sculptor as the language by which his ideas are presented to the mind of 
the spectator. Poetry and elocution of every sort make use of signs, but 
those signs are arbitrary and conventional. The sculptor employs the re- 
presentation of the thing itself; but still as a means to a higher end,—as a 
gradual ascent, always advancing towards faultless form and perfect beauty. 
It may be thought at the first view, that even this form, however perfectly 
represented, is to be valued and takes its rank only for the sake of a still 
higher object, that of conveying sentiment and character, as they are exhi- 
bited by attitude, and expression of the passions. But we are sure from ex- 
perience, that the beauty of form alone, without the assistance of any 
other quality, makes of itself a great work, and justly claims our esteem and 
admiration. As a proof of the high value we set on the mere excellence 
of form, we may produce the greatest part of the works of Michael Angelo, 
both in painting and sculpture; as well as most of the antique statues, 
which are justly esteemed in a very high degree, though no very marked 
or striking character or expression of any kind is represented. 

But, as a stronger instance that this excellence alone inspires sentiment, 
what artist ever looked at the Torso without feeling a warmth of enthusiasm, 
as from the highest efforts of poetry? From whence does this proceed ? What 
is there in this fragment that produces this effect, but the perfection of this 
science of abstract form ? 

A mind elevated to the contemplation of excellence, perceives in this de- 
faced and shattered fragment, disjecta membra poeta, the traces of superlative 
genius, the reliques of a work on which succeeding ages can only gaze with 
inadequate admiration. 

It may be said that this pleasure is reserved only to those who have spent 
their whole life in the study and contemplation of this art: but the truth is, 
that all would feel its effects, if they could divest themselves of the expecta- 
tion of deception, and look only for what it really is, a partial representation 
of nature. The only impediment of their judgment must then proceed from 
their being uncertain to what rank, or rather kind of excellence, it aspires; 
and to what sort of approbation it has a right. This state of darkness is, 
without doubt, irksome to every mind; but by attention to works of this 
kind, the knowledge of what is aimed at comes of itself, without being taught, 
and almost without being perceived. 

The sculptors art is limited in comparison of others; but it has its variety 
and intricacy within its proper bounds. Its essence is correctness : and when 
to correct and perfect form is added the ornament of grace, dignity of cha- 
racter, and appropriated expression, as in the Apollo, the Venus, the Lao- 
coon, the Moses of Michael Angelo, and many others, this art may be said 
to have accomplished its purpose. 
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' What Grace is, how it is to be acquired or conceived, are, in speculation, 
difficult questions ; but causa latet, res est notissima: without any ‘perplexing 
inquiry, the effect is hourly perceived. I shall only observe, that its natural 
foundation is correctness of design; and though grace may be sometimes 
united with incorrectness, it cannot proceed from it. 

But to come nearer to our present subject. It has been said that the grace 
of the Apollo depends on a certain degree of incorrectness ; that the head is 
not anatomically placed between the shoulders ; and that the lower half of 
the figure is longer than just proportion allows. 

I know that Corregio and Parmegiano are often produced as authorities to 
support this opinion; but very little attention will convince us, that the in- 
correctness of some parts which we find in their works, does not contribute 
to grace, but rather tends to destroy it. The Madonna, with the sleeping 
Infant, and beautiful group of angels, by Parmegiano, in the Palazzo Piti, 
would not have lost any of its excellence, if the neck, fingers, and indeed the 
whole figure of the Virgin, instead of being so very long and incorrect, had 
preserved their due proportion. 

In opposition to the first of these remarks, I have the authority of a very 
able sculptor of this Academy, who has copied that figure, consequently mea- 
sured and carefully examined it, to declare, that the criticism is not true. 
In regard to the last, it must be remembered that Apollo is here in the ex- 
ertion of one of his peculiar powers, which is swiftness ; he has therefore that 
proportion which is best adapted to that character. This is no more incor- 
rectness, than when there is given to an Hercules an extraordinary swelling 
and strength of muscles. 

The art of discovering and expressing grace is difficult enough of itself, 
without perplexing ourselves with what is incomprehensible. A supposition 
of such a monster as grace, begot by deformity, is poison to the mind of a 
young artist, and may make him neglect what is essential to his art, correct- 
ness of design, in order to pursue a phantom, which has no existence but in 
the imagination of affected and refined speculators. 

I cannot quit the Apollo, without making one observation on the charac- 
ter of this figure. He is supposed to have just discharged his arrow at the 
Python: and, by the head retreating a little towards the right shoulder, he 
appears attentive to its effect. What I would remark is, the difference of this 
attention from that of the Discobulus, who is engaged in the same purpose, 
watching the effect of his discus. The graceful, negligent, though animated, 
air of the one, and the vulgar eagerness of the other, furnish a signal instance 
of the judgment of the ancient sculptors in their nice discrimination of 
character. They are both equally true to nature, and equally admirable. 

It may be remarked, that grace, character, and expression, though words 
of different sense and meaning, and so understood when applied to the works 
of painters, are indiscriminately used when we speak of sculpture. This in- 
decision we may suspect to: proceed from the undetermined effects of the art 
itself; thuse qualities are exhibited in sculpture rather by form and attitude 
than by the features, and can therefore be expressed but in a very general 
manner. 

Though the Laocoon and his two sons have more expression in the coun- 
tenance than perhaps any other antique statues, yet it is only the general 
expression of pain; and this passion is still more strongly expressed by the 
writhing and contortion of the body than by the features. 
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It has been observed in a late publication, that if the attention of the father 
in this group had been occupied more by the distress of his children, than by 
his own sufferings, it would have raised a much greater interest in the spec- 
tator. Though this observation comes from a person whose opinion, in every 
thing relating to the arts, carries with it the highest authority, yet I cannot 
but suspect that such refined expression is scarce within the province of this 
art; and in attempting it, the artist will run great risk of enfeebling ex- 
pression, and making it less intelligible to the spectator. 

As the general figure presents itself in a more conspicuous manner than 
the features, it is there we must principally look for expression or character ; 
patuit in corpore vultus ; and, in this respect, the sculptor’s art is not unlike 
that of dancing, where the attention of the spectator is principally engaged by 
the attitude and action of the performer, and it is there he must look for 
whatever expression that art is capable of exhibiting. The dancers themselves 
acknowledge this, by often wearing masks, with little diminution in the ex- 
pression. The face bears so very inconsiderable a proportion to the effect of 
the whole figure, that the ancient sculptors neglected to animate the features, 
even with the general expression of the passions. Of this the group of the 
Boxers is a remarkable instance; they are engaged in the most animated 
action with the greatest serenity of countenance. This is not recommended 
for imitation (for there can be no reason why the countenance should not 
correspond with the attitude and expression of the figure), but is mentioned 
in order to infer from hence that this frequent deficiency in ancient sculpture 
could proceed from nothing but a habit of inattention to what was considered 
as comparatively immaterial. 

Those who think sculpture can express more than we have allowed, may 
ask, by what means we discover, at the first glance, the character that is re- 
presented in a bust, cameo, or intaglio? I suspect it will be found, on close 
examination, by him who is resolved not to see more than he really does see, 
that the figures are distinguished by their insignia more than by any variety 
of form or beauty. Take from Apollo his lyre, from Bacchus his thyrsus and 
vine-leaves, and from Meleager the boar’s head, and there will remain little 
or no difference in their characters. In a Juno, Minerva, or Flora, the idea 
of the artist seems to have gone no further than representing perfect beauty, 
and afterwards adding the proper attributes, with a total indifference to which 
they gave them. Thus John de Bologna, after he had finished a group of a 
young man holding up a young woman in his arms, with an old man at his 
feet, called his friends together, to tell him what name he should give it, and 
it was agreed to call it the rape of the Sabines*; and this is the celebrated 
group which now stands before the old palace at Florence. The figures have 
the same general expression which is to be found in most of the antique 
sculpture; and yet it would be no wonder if future critics should find out 
delicacy of expression which was never intended; and go so far as to see in 
the old man’s countenance, the exact relation which he bore to the woman 
who appears to be taken from him. 

Though painting and sculpture are, like many other arts, governed by the 
same general principles, yet in the detail, or what may be called the by-laws 
of each art, there seems to be no longer any connection between them. The 
different materials upon which those two arts exert their powers, must in- 


* See Il Reposo di Raffaelle Borghini. 
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fallibly create a proportional difference in their practice. There are many 
petty excellencies which the painter attains with ease, but which are imprac- 
ticable in sculpture ; and which, even if it could accomplish them, would 
add nothing to the true value and dignity of the work. 

. Of the ineffectual attempts which the modern sculptors have made by way 
of improvement, these seem to be the principal ;—The practice of detaching 
drapery from the figure, in order to give the appearance of flying in the 
air ;— 

Of making different plans in the same bas-relievos ;— 

Of attempting to represent the effects of perspective :— 

‘To these we may add, the ill effect of figures clothed in a modern dress. 

The folly of attempting to make stone sport and flutter in the air, is so 
apparent, that it carries with it its own reprehension ; and yet to accomplish 
this, seemed to be the great ambition of many modern sculptors, particularly 
Bernini: his heart was so much set on overcoming this difficulty, that he was 
for ever attempting it, though by that attempt he risked every thing that was 
valuable in the art. 

Bernini stands in the first class of modern sculptors, and therefore it is the 
business of criticism to prevent the ill effects of so powerful an example. 

From his very early work of Apollo and Daphne, the world justly expected 
he would rival the best productions of ancient Greece ; but he soon strayed 
from the right path. And though there is in his works something which 
always distinguishes him from the common herd, yet he appears in his latter 
performances to have lost his way. Instead of pursuing the study of that 
ideal beauty with which he had so successfully begun, he turned his mind to 
an injudicious quest of novelty, attempted what was not within the province 
of the art, and endeavoured to overcome the hardness and obstinacy of his 
materials; which even supposing he had accomplished, so far as to make 
this species of drapery appear natural, the ill effect and confusion occasioned 
by its being detached from the figure to which it belongs, ought to have been 
alone a sufficient reason to have deterred him from that practice. 

We have not, I think, in our Academy, any of Bernini's works, except a 
cast of the head of his Neptune*; this will be sufficient to serve us for an 
example of the mischief produced by this attempt of representing the effects 
of the wind. The locks of the hair are flying abroad in all directions, inso- 
much that it is not a superficial view that can discover what the object is 
which is represented, or distinguish those flying locks from the features, as 
they are all of the same colour, of equal solidity, and consequently project 
with equal force. 

The same entangled confusion which is here occasioned by the hair, is 
produced by drapery flying off; which the eye must, for the same reason, 
inevitably mingle and confound with the principal parts of the figure. 

It is a general rule, equally true in both arts, that the form and attitude of 
the figure should be seen clearly, and without any ambiguity, at the first 
glance of the eye. This the painter can easily do by colour, by losing parts 
in the ground, or keeping them so obscure as to prevent them from interfering 
with the more principal objects. The sculptor has no other means of pre- 


* Some years after this Discourse was written, Bernini’s ‘ Neptune’ was purchased 
for our author at Rome, and brought to England. After his death it was sold by his 
executors-for 500/, to Charles Anderson Pelham, Esq. now Lord Yarborough.—M. 
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venting this confusion than by attaching the drapery for the greater part close 
to the figure; the folds of which, following the order of the limbs, whenever 
the drapery is seen, the eye is led to trace the form and attitude of the figure 
at the same time. 

The drapery of the Apollo, though it makes a large mass, and is separated 
from the figure, does not affect the present question, from the very circum- 
stance of its being so completely separated; and from the regularity and 
simplicity of its form, it does not in the least interfere with a distinct view of 
the figure. In reality, it is no more a part of it than a pedestal, a trunk of 
a tree, or an animal, which we often see joined to statues. 

The principal use of those appendages is to strengthen and preserve the 
statue from accidents; and many are of opinion, that the mantle which falls 
from the Apollo’s arm is for the same end; but surely it answers a much 
greater purpose, by preventing that dryness of effect which would inevitably 
attend a naked arm, extended almost at full length, to which we may add the 
disagreeable effect which would proceed from the body and arm making a 
right angle. 

The Apostles, in the church of St. John Lateran, appear to me to fall under 
the censure of an injudicious imitation of the manner of the painters. The 
drapery of those figures, from being disposed in large masses, gives undoubt- 
edly that air of grandeur which magnitude or quantity is sure to produce. 
But though it should be acknowledged that it is managed with great skill 
and intelligence, and contrived to appear as light as the materials will allow, 
yet the weight and solidity of stone was not to be overcome. 

Those figures are much in the style of Carlo Maratti, and such as we may 
imagine he would have made, if he had attempted sculpture ; and when we 
know he had the superintendence of that work, and was an intimate friend 
of one of the principal sculptors, we may suspect that his taste had some in- 
fluence, if he did not even give the designs. No man can look at those 
figures without recognizing the manner of Carlo Maratti. They have the 
same defect which his works so often have, of being overlaid with drapery, 
and that too artificially disposed. I cannot but believe, that if Ruscono, 
Le Gros, Monot, and the rest of the sculptors employed in that work, had 
taken for their guide the simple dress, such as we see in the antique statues 
of the philosophers, it would have given more real grandeur to their figures, 
and would certainly have been more suitable to the characters of the 
apostles. 

Though there is no remedy for the ill effect of those solid projections, 
which flying drapery in stone must always produce in statues, yet in bas- 
relievos it is totally different ; those detached parts of drapery the sculptor 
has here as much power over as the painter, by uniting and Josing it in the 
ground, so that it shall not in the least entangle and confuse the figure. 

But here again the sculptor, not content with this successful imitation, if 
it may be so called, proceeds to represent figures, or groups of figures, on 
different plans; that is, some on the fore-ground, and some at a greater 
distance, in the manner of painters in historical compositions. To do this, 
he has no other means than by making the distant figures of less dimen- 
sions, and relieving them in a less degree from the surface ; but this is not 
adequate to the end; they will still appear only as figures on a less scale, but 
equally near the eye with those in the front of the piece. 

Nor does the mischief of this attempt, which never accomplishes its in- 
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tention, rest here: by this division of the work into many minute parts, the 
grandeur of its general effect is inevitably destroyed. 

Perhaps the only circumstance in which the modern have excelled the 
ancient sculptors, is the management of a single group in basso-relievo ; the 
art of gradually raising the group from the flat surface, till it imperceptibly 
emerges into alto-relievo. Of this there is no ancient example remaining 
that discovers any approach to the skill which Le Gros has shown in an altar 
in the Jesuits’ church at Rome. Different plans or degrees of relief in the 
same group have, as we see in this instance, a good effect, though the con- 
trary happens when the groups are separated, and are at some distance behind 
each other. 

This improvement in the art of composing a group in basso-relievo was 
probably first suggested by the practice of the modern painters, who relieve 
their figures, or groups of figures, from their ground, by the same gentle 
gradation ; and it is accomplished in every respect by the same general prin- 
ciples ; but as the marble has no colour, it is the composition itself that must 
give its light and shadow. The ancient sculptors could not borrow this ad- 
vantage from their painters, for this was an art with which they appear to 
have been entirely unacquainted ; and in the bas-relievos of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
the casts of which we have in the Academy, this art is no more attempted 
than it was by the painters of his age. 

The next imaginary improvement of the moderns, is the representing the 
effects of perspective in bas-relief. Of this little need be said: all must re- 
collect how ineffectual has been the attempt of modern sculptors to turn the 
buildings which they have introduced as seen from their angle, with a view 
to make them appear to recede from the eye in perspective. This, though 
it may show indeed their eager desire to encounter difficulties, shows at the 
same time how inadequate their materials are even to this their humble am- 
bition. 

The ancients, with great judgement, represented only the elevation of 
whatever architecture they introduced into their bas-reliefs, which is com- 
posed of little more than horizontal or perpendicular lines; whereas the inter- 
ruption of crossed lines, or whatever causes a multiplicity of subordinate parts, 
destroys that regularity and firmness of effect on which grandeur of style so 
much depends, 

We come now to the last consideration ; in what manner statues are to be 
dressed, which are made in honour of men, either now living, orlately departed. 

This is a question which might employ a long discourse of itself: I shall 
at present only observe, that he who wishes not to obstruct the artist, and 
prevent his exhibiting his abilities to their greatest advantage, will certainly 
not desire a modern dress. 

The desire of transmitting to posterity the shape of modern dress must be 
acknowledged to be purchased at a prodigious price, even the price of every 
thing that is valuable in art. 

Working in stone is a very serious business; and it seems to be scarce 
worth while to employ such durable materials in conveying to posterity a 
fashion of which the longest existence scarce exceeds a year. 

However agreeable it may be to the antiquary’s principles of equity and 
gratitude, that as he has received great pleasure from the contemplation of 
the fashions of dress of former ages, he wishes to give the same satisfaction 
to future antiquaries ; yet, methinks, pictures of an inferior style, or prints, 
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may be considered as quite sufficient, without prostituting this great art to 
such mean purposes. 

In this town may be seen an equestrian statue in a modern dress, which 
may be sufficient to deter future artists from any such attempt: even sup- 
posing no other objection, the familiarity of the modern dress by no means 
agrees with the dignity and gravity of sculpture. 

Sculpture is formal, regular and austere; disdains all familiar objects, as 
incompatible with its dignity; and is an enemy to every species of affectation, 
or appearance of academical art. All contrast, therefore, of one figure to 
another, or of the limbs of a single figure, or even in the folds of the drapery, 
must be sparingly employed. In short, whatever partakes of fancy or caprice, 
or goes under the denomination of picturesque, (however to be admired in 
its proper place,) is incompatible with that sobriety and gravity which is pe- 
culiarly the characteristic of this art. 

There is no circumstance which more distinguishes a well-regulated and 
sound taste, than a settled uniformity of design, where all the parts are com- 
pact, and fitted to each other, every thing being of a piece. This principle 
extends itself to all habits of life, as well as to all works of art. Upon this 
general ground therefore we may safely venture to pronounce, that the uni- 
formity and simplicity of the materials on which the sculptor labours, (which 
are only white marble,) prescribes bounds to his art, and teaches him to con- 
fine himself to a proportionable simplicity of design. 


Discourse XI.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1782. 


Genius: consists principally in the comprehension of a whole ; in taking general 
ideas only. 

Gentlemen, The highest ambition of every artist is to be thought a man 
of genius. As long as this flattering quality is joined to his name, he can 
bear with patience the imputation of carelessness, incorrectness, or defects 
of whatever kind. 

So far indeed is the presence of genius from implying an absence of faults, 
that they are considered by many as its inseparable companions. Some go 
such lengths as to take indication from them, and not only excuse faults on 
account of genius, but presume genius from the existence of certain faults. 

It is certainly true, that a work may justly claim the character of genius, 
though full of errors ; and it is equally true, that it may be faultless, and yet 
not exhibit the least spark of genius. This naturally suggests an inquiry, a 
desire at least of inquiring, what qualities of a work and of a workman may 
justly entitle a painier to that character. 

~ [have in a former discourse* endeavoured to impress you with a fixed 
opinion, that a comprehensive and critical knowledge of the works of nature 
is the only source of beauty and grandeur. But when we speak to painters, 
we must always consider this rule, and all rules, with a reference to the me- 
chanical practice of their own particular art. It is not properly in the 
learning, the taste, and the dignity of the ideas, that genius appears as be- 
longing to a painter. There is a genius particular and appropriated to his 


* Discourse III. 
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own trade (as I may call it), distinguished from all others. For that power, 
which enables the artist to conceive his subject with dignity, may be said to 
belong to general education ; and is as much the genius of a poet, or the 
professor of any other liberal art, or even a good critic in any of those arts, 
as of a painter. Whatever sublime ideas may fill his mind, he is a painter 
only as he can put in practice what he knows, and communicate those ideas 
by visible representation. 

If my expression can convey my idea, I wish to distinguish excellence of 
this kind, by calling it the genius of mechanical performance. This genius 
consists, I conceive, in the power of expressing that which employs your 
pencil, whatever it may be, as a whole ; so that the general effect and power 
of the whole may take possession of the mind, and for a while suspend the 
consideration of the subordinate and particular beauties or defects. 

The advantage of this method of considering objects, is what I wish now 
more particularly toenforce. Atthe same time I do not forget, that a painter 
must have the power of contracting as well as dilating his sight ; because, 
he that does not at all express particulars, expresses nothing; yet it is certain, 
that a nice discrimination of minute circumstances, and a punctilious delinea- 
tion of them, whatever excellence it may have (and I do not mean to detract 
from it), never did confer on the artist the character of genius. 

Beside those minute differences in things which are frequently not obser- 
ved at all, and when they are, make little impression, there are in all consider- 
able objects great characteristic distinctions, which press strongly on the senses, 
and therefore fix the imagination. These are byno means, as some persons 
think, an aggregate of all the small discriminating particulars; nor will such 
an accumulation of particulars ever express them. ‘These answer to what I 
have heard great lawyers call the leading points in a case, or the leading cases 
relative to those points. 

The detail of particulars, which does not assist the expression of the main 
characteristic, is worse than useless; it is mischievous, as it dissipates the 
attention, and draws it from the principal point. It may be remarked, that 
the impression which is left on our mind even of things which are familiar 
to us, is seldom more than their general effect; beyond which we do not look 
in recognizing such objects. ‘To express this in painting, is to express what 
is congenial and natural to the mind of man, and what gives him by reflection 
his own mode of conceiving. The other pre-supposes nicety and research, 
which are only the business of the curious and attentive, and therefore does 
not speak to the general sense of the whole species ; in which common, and, 
as I may so call it, mother tongue, every thing grand and comprehensive 
must be uttered. 

I do not mean to prescribe what degree of attention ought to be paid to 
the minute parts; this it is hard to settle. We are sure that it is express- 
ing the general effect of the whole, which alone can give to objects their true 
and touching character ; and wherever this is observed, whatever else may 
be neglected, we acknowledged the hand of a master. We may even go 
further, and observe, that when the general effect only is presented to us by 
a skilful hand, it appears to express the object represented in a more lively 
manner than the minutest resemblance would do. 

These observations may lead to very deep questions, which I do not mean 
here to discuss; among others, it may lead to an inquiry, Why we are not 
always pleased with the most absolute possible resemblance of an imitation 
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to its original object? Cases may exist in which such a resemblance may 
be even disagreeable. I shall only observe, that the effect of figures in wax- 
work, though certainly a more exact representation than can be given by 
painting or sculpture, is a sufficient proof that the pleasure we receive from 
imitation is not increased merely in proportion as it approaches to minute 
and detailed reality; we are pleased, on the contrary, by seeing ends accom- 
plished by seemingly inadequate means. 

To express protuberance by actual relief, to express the softness of flesh 
by the softness of wax, seems rude and inartificial, and creates no grateful 
surprise. But to express distances on a plain surface, softness by hard bodies, 
and particular colouring by materials which are not singly of that colour, 
produces that magic which is the prize and triumph of art. 

Carry this principle a step further. Suppose the effect of imitation to be 
fully compassed by means still more inadequate ; let the power of a few 
well-chosen strokes, which supersede labour by judgement and direction, 
produce a complete impression of all that the mind demands in an object ; 
we are charmed with such an unexpected happiness of execution, and begin 
to be tired with the superfluous diligence, which in vain solicits an appetite 
already satiated. 

The properties of all objects, as far as a painter is concerned with them, are 
the outline or drawing, the colour, and the light and shade. The drawing gives 
the form, the colour its visible quality, and the light and shade its solidity. 

Excellence in any one of these parts of art will never be acquired by an 
artist, unless he has the habit of looking upon objects at large, and observing 
the effect which they have on the eye when it is dilated, and employed upon 
the whole, without seeing any one of the parts distinctly. It is by this that 
we obtain the ruling characteristic, and that we learn to imitate it by short 
and-dexterous methods. I do not mean by dexterity a trick, mechanical 
habit, formed by guess, and established by custom ; but that science, which, 
by a profound knowledge of ends and means, discovers the shortest and 
surest way to its own purpose. 

If we examine with a critical view the manner of those painters whom 
we consider as patterns, we shall find that their great fame does not proceed 
from their works being more highly finished than those of other artists, or 
from a more minute attention to details, but from that enlarged comprehen- 
sion which sees the whole object at once, and that energy of art which gives 
its characteristic effect hy adequate expression. 

Raffaelle and Titian are two names which stand the highest in our art ; 
one for drawing, the other for painting. The most considerable and the most 
esteemed works of Raffaelle are the cartoons, and his fresco works in the 
Vatican; those, as we all know, are far from being minutely finished ; his 
principal care and attention seems to have been fixed upon the adjustment 
of the whole, whether it was the general composition, or the composition of 
each individual figure ; for every figure may be said to be a lesser whole, 
though in regard to the general work to which it belongs, it is but a part ; 
the same may be said of the head, of the hands, and feet. ‘Though he pos- 
sessed this art of seeing and comprehending the whole, as far as form is con- 
cerned, he did not exert the same faculty in regard to the general effect, which 
is presented to the eye by colour, and light and shade. Of this the deficiency 
of his oil pictures, where this excellence is more expected than in fresco, is 
a sufficient proof. 
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It is to Titian we must turn our eyes to find excellence with regard to co- 
lour, and light and shade, in the highest degree. He was both the first and 
the greatest master of this art. By a few strokes he knew how to mark the 
general image and character of whatever object he attempted; and produced, 
by this alone,a truer representation than his master Giovanni Bellino, or any 
of his predecessors, who finished every hair. His great care was to express 
the general colour, to preserve the masses of light and shade, and to give by 
opposition the idea of that solidity which is inseparable from natural objects. 
When those are preserved, though the work should possess no other merit, it 
will have in a proper place its complete effect; but where any of these are 
wanting, however minutely laboured the picture may be in the detail, the 
whole will have a false and even an unfinished appearance, at whatever di- 
stance, or in whatever light it can be shown. 

It is vain to attend to the variation of tints, if, in that attention, the general 
hue of flesh is lost; or to finish ever so minutely the parts, if the masses are 
not observed, or the whole not well put together. 

Vasari seems to have had no great disposition to favour the Venetian 
painters, yet he every where justly commends il modo di fare, la maniera, la 
bella practica, that is, the admirable manner and practice of that school. On 
Titian, in particular, he bestows the epithets of giudicioso, bello, e stupendo! 

This manner was then new to the world, but that unshaken truth on which 
it is founded, has fixed it as a model to all succeeding painters: and those 
who will examine into the artifice, will find it to consist in the power of ge- 
neralizing, and in the shortness and simplicity of the means employed. 

Many artists, as Vasari likewise observes, have ignorantly imagined they 
are imitating the manner of Titian, when they leave their colours rough, and 
neglect the detail ; but, not possessing the principles on which he wrought, 
they have produced what he calls goffe pitture, absurd, foolish pictures ; for 
such will always be the consequence of affecting dexterity without science, 
without selection, and without fixed principles. 

Raffaelle and Titian seem to have looked at nature for different purposes: 
they both had the power of extending their view to the whole; but one looked 
only for the general effect as produced by form, the other as produced by co- 
lour. 

We cannot entirely refuse to Titian the merit of attending to the general 

form of his object, as well as colour ; but his deficiency lay, a deficiency at 
least when he is compared with Raffaelle, in not possessing the power like 
him, of correcting the form of his model by any general idea of beauty in 
his ownmind. Of this his St. Sebastian is a particular instance. This figure 
appears to be a most exact representation both of the form and the colour of 
the model, which he then happened to have before him ; it has all the force 
of nature, and the colouring is flesh itself; but, unluckily, the model was of 
a bad form, especially the legs. Titian has with as much care preserved these 
defects, as he has imitated the beauty and brilliancy of the colouring. In 
his colouring he was large and general, as in his design he was minute and 
partial: in the one he was a genius, in the other not much above a copier. 
I do not, however, speak now of all his pictures: instances enough may be 
produced in his works, where those observations on his defects cou!d not with 
any propriety be applied: but it is in the manner or language, as it may be 
called, in which Titian and others of that school express themselves, that their 
chief excellence lies. This manner is in reality, in painting, what language 
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is in poetry ; we are all sensible how differently the imagination is affected 
by the same sentiment expressed in different words, and how mean or how 
grand the same object appears when presented to us by different painters. 
Whether it is the human figure, an animal, or even inanimate objects, there 
is nothing, however unpromising in appearance, but may be raised into dignity, 
convey sentiment, and produce emotion, in the hands of a painter of genius. 
What was said of Virgil, that he threw even the dung about the ground with 
an air of dignity, may be applied to Titian ; whatever he touched, however 
naturally mean, and habitually familiar, by a kind of magic he invested with 
grandeur and importance. 

I must here observe, that I am not recommending a neglect of the detail ; 
indeed it would be difficult, if not impossible, to prescribe certain bounds, and 
tell how far, or when it is to be observed or neglected ; much must, at last, 
be left to the taste and judgement of the artist. I am well aware that a ju- 
dicious detail will sometimes give the force of truth to the work, and conse- 
quently interest the spectator. I only wish to impress on your minds the 
true distinction between essential and subordinate powers ; and to show what 
qualities in the art claim your chief attention, and what may, with the least 
injury to your reputation, be neglected. Something, perhaps, always must 
be neglected ; the lesser ought then to give way to the greater; and since 
every work can have but a limited time allotted to it (for even supposing a 
whole life to be employed about one picture, it is still limited), it appears 
more reasonable to employ that time to the best advantage, in contriving va- 
rious methods of composing the work,—in trying different effects of light 
and shadow,—and employing the labour of correction in heightening by a 
judicious adjustment of the parts, the effects of the whole,—than that the 
time should be taken up in minutely finishing those parts. 

But there is another kind of high finishing, which may safely be condemn- 
ed, as it seems to counteract its own purpose; that is, when the artist, to 
avoid that hardness which ‘proceeds from the outline cutting against the 
ground, softens and blends the colours to excess: this is what the ignorant 
call high finishing, but which tends to destroy the brilliancy of colour, and 
the true effect of representation ; which consists very much in preserving the 
same proportion of sharpness and bluntness that is found in natural objects. 
This extreme softening, instead of producing the effect of softness, gives the 
appearance of ivory, or some other hard substance, highly polished. 

The portraits of Cornelius Jansen appear to have this defect, and conse- 
quently want that suppleness which is the characteristic of flesh ; whereas, 
in the works of Vandyck we find that true mixture of softness and hardness 
perfectly observed. The same defect may be found in the manner of Van- 
derwerf, in opposition to that of Teniers ; and such also, we may add, is the 
manner of Raffaelle in his oil pictures, in comparison with that of Titian. 

The name which Raffaelle has so justly maintained as the first of painters, 
we may venture to say was not acquired by this laborious attention. His 
apology may be made by saying that it was the manner of his country ; but 
if he had expressed his ideas with the facility and eloquence, as it may be 
called, of Titian, his works would certainly not have been less excellent; and 
that praise, which ages and nations have poured out upon him, for possess- 
ing genius in the higher attainments of art, would have been extended to 
them all. 

Those who are not conversant in works of art, are often surprised at the 
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high value set by connoisseurs on drawings which appear careless, and in 
every respect unfinished; but they are truly valuable; and their value arises 
from this, that they give the idea of an whole; and this whole is often ex- 
pressed by a dexterous facility which indicates the true power of a painter, 
even though roughly exerted: whether it consists in the general composition, 
or the general form of each figure, or the turn of the attitude which bestows 
grace and elegance. ill this we may see fully exemplified in the very skil- 
ful drawings of Parmegiano and Corregio. On whatever account we value 
these drawings, it is certainly not for high finishing, or a minute attention to 
particulars. 

Excellence in every part, and in every province of our art, from the high- 
est style of history down to the resemblances of still-life, will depend on this 
power of extending the attention at once to the whole, without which the 
greatest diligence is vain. 

I wish you to bear in mind, that when I speak of an whole, I do not mean 
simply an whole, as belonging to composition, but an whole with respect to 
the general style of colouring ; an whole with regard to the light and shade; 
an whole of every thing which may separately become the main object of a 
painter. 

I remember a landscape-painter in Rome, who was known by the name 
of Stup10, from his patience in high finishing, in which he thought the 
whole excellence of art consisted; so that he once endeavoured, as he said, 
to represent every individual leaf ona tree. This pictureI never saw ; but 
I am very sure that an artist, who looked only on the general character of 
the species, the order of the branches, and the masses of the foliage, would 
in a few minutes produce a more true resemblance of trees, than this painter 
in as many months. 

A landscape-painter certainly ought to study anatomically (if I may use 
the expression) all the objects which he paints ; but when he is to turn his 
studies to use, his skill, as a man of genius, will be displayed in showing the 
general effect, preserving the same degree of hardness and softness which the 
objects have in nature ; for he applies himself to the imagination, not to the 
curiosity, and works not for the virtuoso or the naturalist, but for the common 
observer of life and nature. When he knows his subject, he will know not 
only what to describe, but what to omit; and this skill in leaving out, is, in 
all things, a great part of knowledge and wisdom. 

The same excellence of manner which Titian displayed in history or por- 
trait-painting, is equally conspicuous in his landscapes, whether they are 
professedly such, or serve only as back-grounds. One of the most eminent 
of this latter kind is to be found in the picture of St. Pietro Martire. The 
large trees, which are here introduced, are plainly distinguished from each 
other by the different manner with which the branches shoot from their 
trunks, as well as by their different foliage ; and the weeds in the foreground 
are varied in the same manner, just as much as variety requires,and no more. 
When Algarotti, speaking of this picture, praises it for the minute discrimi- 
nations of the leaves and plants, even, as he says, to excite the admiration of 
a botanist, his intention was undoubtedly to give praise, even at the expense 
of truth; for he must have known that this is not the character of the pic- 
ture; but connoisseurs will always find in pictures what they think they 
ought to find: he was not aware that he was giving a description injurious 
to the reputation of Titian. 
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Such accounts may be very hurtful to young artists, who never have had 
an opportunity of seeing the work described ; and they may possibly conclude, 
that this great artist acquired the name of the Divine Titian from his eminent 
attention to such trifling circumstances, which in reality would not raise him 
above the level of the most ordinary painter. 

We may extend these observations even to what seems to have but a single, 
and that an individual object. The excellence of portrait-painting, and we 
may add, even the likeness, the character, and countenance, as I have ob- 
served in another place, depend more upon the general effect produced by 
the painter, than on the exact expression of the peculiarities, or minute 
discrimination of the parts. The chief attention of the artist is therefore 
employed in planting the features in their proper places, which so much 
contributes to giving the effect and true impression of the whole. The very 
peculiarities may be reduced to classes and general descriptions; and there 
are therefore large ideas to be found even in this contracted subject. He 
may afterwards labour single features to what degree he thinks proper, but 
let him not forget continually to examine, whether in finishing the parts he 
is not destroying the general effect. 

It is certainly a thing to be wished, that all excellence were applied to 
illustrate subjects that are interesting and worthy of being commemorated ; 
whereas, of half the pictures that are in the world, the subject can be valued 
only as an occasion which set the artist to work: and yet, our high estimation 
of such pictures, without considering or perhaps without knowing the subject, 
shows how much our attention is engaged by the art alone. 

Perhaps nothing that we can say will so clearly show the advantage and 
excellence of this faculty, as that it confers the character of genius on works 
that pretend to no other merit; in which is neither expression, character, or 
dignity, and where none are interested in the subject. We cannot refuse the 
character of genius to the Marriage, of Paolo Veronese, without opposing 
the general sense of mankind (great authorities have called it the triumph 
of painting), or to the Altar of St. Augustine, at Antwerp, by Rubens, which 
equally deserves that title, and for the same reason. Neither of those pic- 
tures have any interesting story to support them. That of Paolo Veronese 
is only a representation of a great concourse of people at a dinner; and the 
subject of Rubens, if it may be called a subject where nothing is doing, is an 
assembly of various saints that lived in different ages. The whole excellence 
of those pictures consists in mechanical dexterity, working, however, under 
the influence of that comprehensive faculty which I have so often mentioned. 

It is by this, and this alone, that the mechanical power is ennobled, and 
raised much above its natural rank. And it appears to me, that with pro- 
priety it acquires this character, as an instance of that superiority with which 
mind predominates over matter, by contracting into one whole what nature 
has made multifarious. 

The great advantage of this idea of a whole is, that a greater quantity of 
truth may be said to be contained and expressed in a few lines or touches, 
than in the most laborious finishing of the parts where this is not regarded. 
It is upon this foundation that it stands; and the justness of the observation 
would be confirmed by the ignorant in art, if it were possible to take their 
opinions unseduced by some false notion of what they imagine they ought 
to see in a picture. As it is an art, they think they ought to be pleased in 
proportion as they see that art ostentatiously displayed ; they will, from this 
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supposition, prefer neatness, high-finishing, and gaudy colouring, to the 
truth, simplicity, and unity of nature. Perhaps, too, the totally ignorant 
beholder, like the ignorant artist, cannot comprehend an whole, nor even 
what it means. But if false notions do not anticipate their perceptions, they 
who are capable of observation, and who, pretending to no skill, look only 
straight forward, will praise and condemn in proportion a5 the painter has 
succeeded in the effect of the whole. Here, general satisfaction, or general 
dislike, though perhaps despised by the painter, as proceeding from the 
ignorance of the principles of art, may yet help to regulate his conduct, and 
bring back his attention to that which ought to be his principal object, and 
from which he has deviated for the sake of minuter beauties. 

An instance of this right judgement I once saw ina child, in going through 
@ pallery where there were many portraits of the last ages, which, though 
néatly put out of hand, were very ill put together. The child paid no 
attention to the neat finishing or naturalness of any bit of drapery, but ap- 
peared to observe only the ungracefulness of the persons represented, and 
put herself in the posture of every figure which she saw in a forced and 
awkward attitude. The censure of nature, uninformed, fastened upon the 
greatest fault that could be in a picture, because it related to the character 
and management of the whole. 

I should be sorry, if what has been said should be understood to have any 
tendency to encourage that carelessness which leaves work in an unfinished 
state. [commend nothing for the want of exactness; I mean to point out 
that kind of exactness whieh is the best, and which is alone truly to be so 
esteemed. 

So far is my disquisition from giving countenance to idleness, that there 
is nothing in our art which enforces such continual exertion and circum- 
spection, as an attention to the general effect of the whole. It requires much 
study and much practice; it requires the painter’s entire mind; whereas the 
parts may be finishing by nice touches, while his mind is engaged on other 
matters ; he may even hear a play or a novel read without much disturbance. 
The artist who flatters his own indolence, will continually find himself evading 
this active exertion, and applying his thoughts to the ease and laziness of 
highly finishing the parts; producing at last what Cowley calls “ laborious 
effects of idleness.” 

No work can be tov much finished, provided the diligence employed he 
directed to its proper object; but I have observed that an excessive labour in 
the detail has, nine times in ten, been pernicious to the general effect, even 
when it has been the labour of great masters. It indicates a bad choice, 
which is an ill setting-out in any undertaking. 

To give a right direction to your industry has been my principal purpose 
in this discourse. It is this, which I am confident often makes the difference 
between two students of equal capacities, and of equal industry. While the 
one is employing his labour on minute cbjects of little consequence, the 
other is acquiring the art, and perfecting the habit, of seeing nature in an 
extensive view, in its proper proportions, and its due subordination of parts. 

Before I conclude, I must make one observation sufficiently connected with 
the present subject. 

The same extension of mind which gives the excellence of genius to the ~ 
theory and mechanical practice of the art, will direct him likewise in the 
method of study, and give him the superiority over those who narrowly follow 
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& more Confined track of partial imitation. Whoever, in order to finish his 
education, should travel to Italy, and spend his whole time there only in 
Copying pictures, and measuring statues or buildings (though these things 
ate fot to be neglected), would return with little improvement. He that 
imitates the Iliad, says Dr. Young, is not imitating Homer. It is not by 
laying up in the memory the particular details of any of the great works of 
aft that any man becomes a gteat artist, if he stops without making himself 
master of the general principles on which these works are conducted. If he 
ever hopes to rival those whom he admires, he must consider their works as 
the means of teaching him the true art of seeing nature. When this is 
acquited, he then may be said to have appropriated their powers, or at least 
the foutidation of their powers, to himself; the rest must depend upon his 
own industry and application. The gteat business of study is, to form a mind, 
adapted and adequate to all times and all occasions; to which all nature i 


then laid open, and which may be said to possess the key of her inexhaustible 
riches. 





Discourse XII.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1784. 


Particular methods of Study of little consequence.— Little of the Art can be taught. 
—Love of method often a love of idleness —Pittori Improvisatori apt to be 
careless and incorrect ; seldom original and striking —This proceeds from their 
not studying the works of other Masters. 


Gentlemen,—In consequence of the situation in which I have the honour 
to be placed in this Academy, it has often happened, that I have been con- 
sulted by the young students who intend to spend some years in Italy, con- 
cerning the method of regulating their studies. I am, as I ought to be, 
solicitously desirous to communicate the entire result of my experience and 
observation; and though my openness and facility in giving my opinions 
might make some amends for whatever was defective in them, yet I fear my 
answers have not often given satisfaction. Indeed, 1 have never been sure, 
that I understood perfectly what they meant, and was not without some 
suspicion that they had not themselves very distinct ideas of the object of 

’ their inquiry. 

If the information required was, by what mieans the path that leads to 
excellence could be discovered; if they wished te know whom they were to 
take for their guides; what to adhere to, and what to avoid; where they 
were to bait, and where they were to take up their rest; what was to be 
tasted only, and what should be their diet; such general directions are cer- 
tainly proper for a student to ask, and for me, to the best of my capacity, to 

ive; but these rules have been already given: they have, in reality, 

subject of almost all my Discourses from this place. But I am rather 
inclined to think, that by method of study, it was meant—as several do mean 
—that the titties and the seasons should be prescribed, and the order settled, 
in which every thing was to be done: that it might be useful to point out to 
what degree of excellence one part of the art was to be catried, before the 
student proceeded to the next; how long he was to continue to draw from 
the ancient statues, when to begin to compose, and when to apply to the 
study of colouring. 
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Such a detail of instruction might be extended with a great deal of plausible 
and ostentatious amplification. But it would at best be useless. Our studies 
will be for ever, in a very great degree, under the direction of chance; like 
travellers, we must take what we can get, and when we can get it; whether 
it is or is not administered to us in the most commodious manner, in the 
most proper place, or at the exact minute when we would wish to have it. 

Treatises on education, and methods of study, have always appeared to 
me to have one general fault. They proceed upon a false supposition of life; 
as if we possessed not only a power over events and circumstances, but had 
a greater power over ourselves than I believe any of us will be found to possess. 
Instead of supposing ourselves to be perfect patterns of wisdom and virtue, 
it seems to me more reasonable to treat ourselves—as I am sure we must 
now and then treat others—like humoursome children, whose fancies are 
often to be indulged, in order to keep them in good humour with themselves 
and their pursuits. It is necessary to use some artifice of this kind in all 
processes which by their very nature are long, tedious, and complex, in order 
to prevent our taking that aversion to our studies, which the continual shackles 
of methodical restraint are sure to produce. 

I would rather wish a student, as soon as he goes abroad, to employ him- 
self upon whatever he has been incited to by any immediate impulse, than 
to go sluggishly about a prescribed task; whatever he does in such a state of 
mind, little advantage accrues from it, as nothing sinks deep enough to leave 
any lasting impression ; and it is impossible that any thing should be well 
understood, or well done, that is taken into a reluctant understanding, and 
executed with a servile hand. 

It is desirable, and indeed is necessary to intellectual health, that the mind 
should be recreated and refreshed with a variety in our studies ; that in the 
irksomeness of uniform pursuit we should be relieved, and, if I may so say, 
deceived, as much as possible. Besides, the minds of men are so very dif- 
ferently constituted, that it is impossible to find one method which shall be 
suitable to all. It is of no use to prescribe to those who have no talents; 
and those who have talents will find methods for themselves—methods 
dictated to them by their own particular dispositions, and by the experience 
of their own particular necessities. 

However, I would not be understood to extend this doctrine to the younger 
students. The first part of the life of a student, like that of other school-boys, 
must necessarily be a life of restraint. The grammar, the rudiments, how- 
ever unpalatable, must at all events be mastered. After a habit is acquired 
of drawing correctly from the model (whatever it may be) which he has 
before him, the rest, I think, may be safely left to chance; always supposing 
that the student is employed, and that his studies are directed to the proper 
object. 

A passion for his art, and an eager desire to excel, will more than supply 
the place of method. By leaving a student to himself, he may possibly 
indeed be led to undertake matters above his strength: but the trial will at 
least have this advantage, it will discover to himself his own deficiencies; 
and this discovery alone, is a very considerable acquisition. One inconve- 
nience, I acknowledge, may attend bold and arduous attempts; frequent 
failure may discourage. This evil, however, is nut more pernicious than the 
slow proficiency which is the natural consequence of too easy tasks. 

Whatever advantages method may have in dispatch of business (and there 
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it certainly has many), I have but little confidence of its efficacy in acquiring 
excellence in any art whatever. Indeed, I have always strongly suspected, 
that this love of method, on which some persons appear to place so great 
dependence, is, in reality, at the bottom, a love of idleness, a want of suffi- 
cient energy to put themselves into immediate action: it is a sort of an 
apology to themselves for doing nothing. I have known artists who may 
truly be said to have spent their whole lives, or at least the most precious 
part of their lives, in planning methods of study, without ever beginning ; 
resolving, however, to put it all in practice at some time or other,—when a 
certain period arrives,—when proper conveniences are procured,—or when 
they remove to a certain place better calculated for study. It is not un- 
common for such persons to go abroad with the most honest and sincere 
resolution of studying hard, when they shall arrive at the end of their 
journey. The same want of exertion, arising from the same cause which 
made them at home put off the day of labour until they had found a proper 
scheme for it, still continues in Italy, and they consequently return home 
with little, if any, improvement. 

In the practice of art, as well as in morals, it is necessary to keep a watch- 
ful and jealous eye over ourselves; idleness, assuming the specious disguise 
of industry, will lull to sleep all suspicion of our want of an active exertion 
of strength. A provision of endless apparatus, a bustle of infinite inquiry 
and research, or even the mere mechanical labour of copying, may be em- 
ployed, to evade and shuffle off real labour,—the real labour of thinking. 

I have declined for these reasons to point out any particular method and 
course of study to young artists on their arrival in Italy. I have left it to 
their own prudence, a prudence which will grow and improve upon them in 
the course of unremitted, ardent industry, directed by a real love of their 
profession, and an unfeigned admiration of those who have been universally 
admitted as patterns of excellence in the art. 

In the exercise of that general prudence, I shall here submit to their con- 
sideration such miscellaneous observations as have occurred to me, on con- 
sidering the mistaken notions, or evil habits, which have prevented that 
progress towards excellence, which the natural abilities of several artists 
might otherwise have enabled them to make. 

False opinions and vicious habits have done far more mischief to students, 
and to professors too, than any wrong methods of study. 

Under the influence of sloth, or of some mistaken notion, is that disposi- 
tion which always wants to lean on other men. Such students are always 
talking of the prodigious progress they should make, if they could but have 
the advantage of being taught by some particular eminent master. To him 
they would wish to transfer that care, which they ought and must take of 
themselves. Such are to be told, that after the rudiments are past, very 
little of our art can be taught by others. The most skilful master can do 
little more than put the end of the clue into the hands of his scholar, by 
which he must conduct himself. 


It is true, the beauties and defects of the works of our predecessors may 
be pointed out; the principles on which their works are conducted may be 
explained; the great examples of ancient art may be spread out before them; 
but the most sumptuous entertainment is prepared in vain, if the guests will 
not take the trouble of helping themselves. 

Even the Academy itself, where every convenience for study is procured, 
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and laid before them, may, from that very circumstance, from leaving 
no difficulties ta be encountered in the pursuit, cause 4 remission of their 
industry. It is not uncommon to see young artists, whilst they are strugeling 
with every obstacle in their way, exert themselves with such success as to 
outstrip competitors possessed of every means of improvement. The pro- 
maising expectation which was formed, on so much being done with so little 
means, has recommended them to a patran, who has supplied them with 
every convenience of study: from that time their industry and eagerness of 
nag has forsaken them; they stand still, and see others rush on before 
em. 

Such men are like certain animals, who will feed only when there is but 
little provender, and that got at with difficulty through the bars of a rack, 
but refuse to touch it when there is an abundance before them, 

Perhaps such a falling off may proceed from the faculties being over- 
powered by the immensity of the materials; as the traveller despairs ever to 
arrive at the end of his journey, when the whole extent of the road which he 
is to pass is at once displayed to his view. 

Among the first moral qualities, therefore, which a student ought to ¢ul- 
om isa just and manly confidence in himself, or rather in the effects of 

vering industry which he is resolved to possess. 
en Raffaelle, by means of his connection with Bramante, the Pope’s 
Pl was fixed upon to adorn the Vatican with his works, he had done 
nothing that marked in him any great superiority over his coptempora- 
ries; though he was then but young, he had under his direction the most 
considerable artists of his age; and we know what kind of men those were: 
a lesser mind would have sunk under such a weight; and if we should judge 
fram the meek and gentle disposition which we are told was the character of 
Raffaelle, we might expect this would have happened to him: but hia strength 
appeared to increase in proportion as exertion was required; and it is not 
improbable that we are indebted to the good fortune which first placed him 
in that conspicuous situatiun, for those great examples of excellence which 
he has left us. 

The observations to which I formerly wished, and now desire, to point 
your attention, relate not to errors which are committed by those who have 
na claim to merit, but ta those inadvertencies into which men of parts only 
can fall by the over-rating or the abuse of some real, although perhaps sub- 
erdinate, excellence. The errors last alluded to are those of backward, timid 
characters: what I shall now speak of, belong to anothers class; te those 
artists who are «listinguished for the readiness and facility of their invention. 
It is undoubtedly a splendid and desirable accomplishment to be able to 
design instantaneously any given subject. It is an exeeslence that I believe 
every artist would wish to possess; but unlyckily, the manner in which this 
dexterity is acquired, habituates the mind to be contented with first thoughts 
without choice or selection. The judgement, after it has been long passive, 
by degrees loses its power of becoming active when exertion is necessary. 

Whoever, therefore, has this talent, must in some measure undo what he 
has had the habit of doing, or at least give a new turn to his mind: great 
works, which are o live and stand the criticism of posterity, are not per- 
formed at a heat. A proportionable time is required for deliberation and 
circumspection. I remember when I was at Rome looking at the fighting 
Gladiator, in company with an eminent sculptor, and I expressed my admi- 
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ration of the skill with which the whole is composed, and the minute atten- 
tion of the artist to the change of every muscle in that momentary exertion 
of strength; he was of opinion that a work so perfect required nearly the 
whole life of man to perform it. 

I believe, if we look around us, we shall find, that in the sister art of 
_ poetry, what has been soon done, has been as soon forgotten. The judge- 
ment and practice of a great poet on this occasion is worthy attention. 
Metastasio, who has so much and justly distinguished himself throughout 
Europe, at his outset was an improvisatore, or extempore poet, a description 
of men not uncommon in Italy: it is not long since he was asked by a friend, 
if he did not think the custom of inventing and reciting extempore, which he 
practised when a boy in his character of an improvisatore, might not be con- 
sidered as a happy beginning of his education? He thought it, on the con- 
trary, a disadvantage to him: he said that he had acquired by that habit a 
carelessness and incorrectness, which it cost him much trouble to overcome, 
and to substitute in the place of it a totally different habit, that of thinking 
with selection, and of expressing himself with correctness and precision. 

However extraordinary it may appear, it is certainly true, that the inven- 
tions of the pittori improvisatori, as they may be called, have,—notwith- 
standing the common boast of their authors that all is spun from their own 
brain,—very rarely any thing that has in the least the air of originality :— 
their compositions are generally cominon-place, uninteresting, without cha- 
racter or expression; like those flowery speeches that we sometimes hear, 
which impress no new ideas on the mind. 

I would not be thought, however, by what has been said, to oppose the 
use, the advantage, the necessity there is, of a painter being readily able to 
express his ideas by sketching. The further he can carry such designs, the 
better. The evil to be apprehended is, his resting there, and not correcting 
them afterwards from nature, or taking the trouble to look about him for 
whatever assistance the works of others will afford him. 

We are not to suppose, that when a painter sits down to deliberate on any 
work, he has all his knowledge to seek; he must not only be able to draw 
extempore the human figure in every variety of action, but he must be ac- 
quainted likewise with the general principles of composition, and possess a 
habit of foreseeing, while he is composing, the effect of the masses of light 
and shadow that will attend such a disposition. His mind is entirely oc- 
cupied hy his attention to the whole. It is a subsequent consideration to 
determine the attitude and expression of individual figures. It is in this 
period of his work that I would recommend ta every artist to look over his 
portfolio, or pocket-book, in which he has treasured up all the happy inyen- 
tions, all the extraordinary and expressive attitudes, that he has met with 
in the course of his studies; not only for the sake of borrowing from those 
studies whatever may be applicable to his own work, but likewise on account 
of the great advantage he will receive by bringing the ideas of great artists 
more distinctly before his mind, which will teach him to invent other figures 
in a similar style. 

Sir Francis Bacon speaks with approbation of the provisionary methods 
Demosthenes and Cicero employed to assist their invention: and illustrates 
their use by a quaint comparison after his manner. 

These particular studios being not immediately connected with our art, I 
need not cite the passage I allude to, and shall only observe, that such pre- 
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paration totally opposes the generally received opinions that are floating in the 
world, concerning genius and inspiration. The same great man in another 
place, speaking of his own Essays, remarks, that they treat of “those things, 
wherein both men’s lives and persons are most conversant, whereof a man shall 
find much in experience, but little in books:” they are then what an artist 
would naturally ‘call invention; and yet we may suspect that even the genius 
of Bacon, great as it was, would never have been enabled to have made those 
observations, if his mind had not been trained and disciplined by reading the 
observations of others. Nor could he, without such reading, have known 
that those opinions were not to be found in other books. 

I know there are many artists of great fame who appear never to have 
looked out of themselves, and who probably would think it derogatory to 
their character, to be supposed to borrow from any other painter. But when 
we recollect, and compare the works of such men with those who took to 
their assistance the inventions of others, we shall be convinced of the great 
advantage of this latter practice. 

The two men most eminent for readiness of invention, that occur to me, 
are Luca Giordano, and La Fage; one in painting, and the other in drawing. 

' To such extraordinary powers as were possessed by both of those artists, 

we’ cannot refuse the character of genius; at the same time it must be 
acknowledged, that it was that kind of mechanic genius which operates 
without much assistance of the head. In all their works, which are (as 
might be expected) very numerous, we may look in vain for any thing that 
can be said to be original and striking; and yet, according to the ordinary 
ideas of originality, they have as good pretensions as most painters; for they 
borrowed very little from others, and still less will any artist, that can dis- 
tinguish between excellence and insipidity, ever borrow from them. 

To those men, and all such, let us oppose the practice of the first of 
painters. I suppose we shall all agree, that no man ever possessed a greater 
power of invention, and stood less in need of foreign assistance, than Raffa- 
elle; and yet, when he was designing one of his greatest, as well as latest 
works, the Cartoons, it is very apparent that he had the studies, which he 
had made from Masaccio, before him. 

Two noble figures of St. Paul, which he found there, he adopted in his 
own work: one of them he took for St. Paul preaching at Athens; and the 
other for the same saint, when chastising the sorcerer Elymas. Another 
figure in the same work, whose head is sunk in his breast, with his eyes 
shut, appearing deeply wrapt up in thought, was introduced amongst the 
listeners to the preaching of Saint Paul. The most material alteration that 
is made in those two figures of St. Paul, is the addition of the left hands, 
which are not seen in the original. It is a rule that Raffaelle observed (and 
indeed ought never to be dispensed with), in a principal figure, to show both 
hands; that it should never be a question, what is become of the other hand. 
For the Sacrifice at Listra, he took the whole ceremony, much as it stands 
in an ancient basso-relievo, since published in the ADMIRANDA. 

I have given examples from those pictures only of Raffaelle which we have 
among us, though many other instances might be produced of this great 
painter not disdaining assistance: indeed, his known wealth was so great, 
that he might borrow where he pleased without loss of credit. 

It may he remarked, that this work of Masaccio, from which he has bor- 
rowed so freely, was a public work, and at no further distance from Rome, 
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than Florence ; so that if he had considered it a disgraceful theft, he was 
sure to be detected ; but he was well satisfied that his character for inven- 
tion would be little affected by such a discovery; nor is it, except in the 
opinion of those who are ignorant of the manner in which great works are 
built. 

Those who steal from mere poverty ; who, having nothing of their own, 
cannot exist a minute without making such depredations; who are so poor 
that they have no place in which they can even deposit what they have 
taken ; to men of this description nothing can be said: but such artists as 
those to whom I suppose myself now speaking, men whom I consider as 
competently provided with all the necessaries and conveniences of art, and 
who do not desire to steal baubles and common trash, but wish only to pos- 
sess peculiar rarities which they select to ornament their cabinets, and take 
care to enrich the general store with materials of equal or of greater value 
than what they have taken; such men surely need not be ashamed of that 
friendly intercourse which ought to exist among artists, of receiving from 
the dead and giving to the living, and perhaps to those who are yet unborn. 

The daily food and nourishment of the mind of an artist is found in the 
great works of his predecessors. There is no other way for him to become 
great himself. Serpens nisi serpeutem comederit, non fit draco*, is a remark 
of a whimsical Natural History, which I have read, though I do not recol- 
lect its title; however false as to dragons, it is applicable enough to artists. 

Raffaelle, as appears from what has been said, had carefully studied the 
works of Masaccio; and indeed there was no other, if we except Michael 
Angelo (whom he likewise imitated), so worthy of his attention ; and though 
his manner was dry and hard, his compositions formal, and not enough di- 
versified, according to the custom of painters in that early period, yet his 
works possess that grandeur and simplicity which accompany, and even 
sometimes proceed from, regularity and hardness of manner. We must 
consider the barbarous state of the arts before his time, when skill in draw- 
ing was so little understood, that the best of the painters could not even 
foreshorten the foot, but every figure appeared to stand upon his toes; and 
what served for drapery, had, from the hardness, and smallness of the folds, 
too much the appearance of cords clinging round the body. He first intro- 
duced large drapery, flowing in an easy and natural manner; indeed, he 
appears to be the first who discovered the path that leads to every excellence 
to which the art afterwards arrived, and may therefore be justly considered 
as one of the great fathers of modern art. 

Though I have been led on to a longer digression respecting this great 
painter than I intended, yet I cannot avoid mentioning another excellence 
which he possessed in a very eminent degree; he was as much distinguished 
among his contemporaries for his diligence and industry, as he was for the 
natural faculties of his mind. We are told that his whole attention was 
absorbed in the pursuit of his art, and that he acquired the name of Ma- 
saccio +t, from his total disregard to his dress, his person, and all the common 
concerns of life. He is indeed a signal instance of what well-directed dili- 


* In Ben Johnson’s CATILINE we find this aphorism, with a slight variation : 


“ A serpent, ere he comes to be a dragon, 
“ Must eat a Bat.” —M. 


+ The addition of accio denotes some deformity or imperfection attending that pex- 
son to whom it is applied.—R. 
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gence will do jn a short time; he lived but twenty-seven years; yet in that 
short space earried. the art so far beyond what it had before reached, that he 
appears to stand alone as a model for his successors. Vasari gives a long 
catalogue of painters and seulptors, who formed their taste, and learned their 
art, by studying his works ; among those he names Michael Angelo, Lionardo 
da, Vinci, Pietro Perugine, Raffaelle, Bartolomeo, Andrea del Sarto, Il Rosso, 
and Pierino del Vaga. 

The habit of contemplating and brooding over the ideas of great geniuses, 
till you find yourself warmed by the contact, is the true method af forming 
an artist-like mind; it is impossible, in the presence of those great men, to 
think, or inyent, in 4 mean manner; a state of mind is acquired that re- 
ceives those ideas only which relish of grandeur and simplicity, 

Beside the general advantage of forming the taste by such an intercourse, 
there is another of a particular kind, which was suggested to me by the 
practice of Raffaelle, when imitating the work of which I have been speak- 
ing. The figure of the Proconsul, Sergius Paulus, is taken from the Felix 
of Masaccio, though one is a front figure, and the other seen in profile; the 
action is likewise somewhat changed; but it is plain Raffaelle had that figure 
in his mind, There is a circumstance indeed, which I mention by the by, 
which marks it very particularly; Sergius Paulus wears a crown of laurel ; 
this is hardly reconcileable to strict propriety, and the costume, of which Raf- 
fgelle was in general a good observer ; but he found it so in Masaccio, and 
he did not bestow so much pains in disguise as to change it. It appears to 
me to be an excellent practice, thus ta suppose the figures which you wish 
to adopt in the works of those great painters to be statues; and to give, as 
Raffaelle has here given, another view, taking care to preserve all the spirit 
and grace you find in the original. 

I should hope, from what has been lately said, that it is not necessary to 
guard myself against any supposition of recommending an entire dependence 
upon former masters. I do not desire that you shall get other people to do 
your business, or to think for yeu; I only wish you to consult with, to call 
in as counsellors, men the most distinguished for their knawledge and expe- 
rience, the result of which counsel must ultijnately depend upon yourself. 
Such conductin the commerce of life has never been considered as disgraceful, 
or in any respect to imply intellectual imbecility ; it is a sign rather of that 
true wisdom, which feels individual imperfection ; and is conscious to itself 
how much collective observation is necessary to fill the immense extent, and 
to comprehend the infinite variety of nature. I recommend neither self- 
dependence nor plagiarism. I advise you only to take that assistance 
which every human being wants, and which, as appears from the examples 
that have been given, the greatest painters have not disdained to accept. 
Let me add, that the diligence required in the search, and the exertion sub- 
sequent in accommodating those ideas to your own purpose, is a business 
which idleness will not, and ignorance cannot, perform. But in order more 
distinctly to explain what kind of borrowing I mean, when I recommend so 
anxiously the study of the works of great masters, let us for a minute re+ 
turn again to Raffaelle, consider his method of practice, and endeavour to 
imitate him in his manner of imitating others. 

The two figures of St. Paul which I lately mentioned, are so nobly con- 
ceived by Masaccio, that perhaps it was not in the power, even of Raffaelle 
himself, to raise and improve them, nor has he attempted it; but he has 
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had the address te change in some measure, without diminishing the gran~ 
deur of their character; he bas substituted, in the place of a serene composed 
dignity, that animated expression which was necessary te the more active 
employment he has assigned them. 

In the same manner he has given more animation to the figure of Sergius 
Paulus, and to that which is introduced in the picture of St, Paul preaching, 
of which little more than hints are given by Masaccio, which Raffaelle has 
finished. The closing the eyes of this figure, which in Masaccio might be 
easily mistaken for sleeping, is not in the least ambiguous in the cartoon : 
his eyes indeed are closed, but they are closed with such vehemence, that the 
agitation of a mind perplexed in the extreme is seen at the first glance; but 
what is most extraordinary, and I think particularly to be admired, is, that 
the same idea is continued through the whole figure, even to the drapery, 
which is so closely muffled about him, that even his hands are not seen; by 
this happy correspondence between the expression of the countenance, and 
the disposition of the parts, the figure appears to think from head to foot. 
Men of superior talents alone are capable of thus using and adapting other 
men’s minds to their own purposes, or are able to make out and finish what 
was only in the original a hint orimperfect conception. A readiness in taking 
such hints which escape the dul] and ignorant, makes in my opinion no in- 
considerable part of that faculty of the mind which is called genius, 

It often happens that hints may he taken and employed in a situation ta- 
tally different from that in which they were originally employed. There is 
a figure of a Bacchante leaning backward, her head thrown quite behind her, 
which seems to be a favourite invention, as it is so frequently repeated ia 
basso-relievos, cameos, and intaglios; it is intended to expressan enthusiastic 
frantic kind of joy. This figure, Baccio Bandinelli, in a drawing that I have 
of that master, of the Descent from the Cross, has adopted, (and he knew 
very well what was worth borrowing,) for ane of the Marys, to express frantic 
agony of grief. It is curious to observe, and it is certainly true, that the ex- 
tremes of contrary passions are with very little variation expressed by the 
same action. 

If I were to recommend methed in any part of the study of a painter, it 
would be in regard to invention; that young students should not presume to 
think themselves qualified to invent, till they were acquainted with those stores 
of invention the world already possesses, and had by that means accumulated 
sufficient materials for the mind to work with, It would certainly be no im- 
proper method of forming the mind of a young artist, to begin with such ex 
ereises as the Italians call a pasticcio composition of the different exeellencies 
which are dispersed in all other works of the same kind. It is not supposed 
that he is to stop here, but that he is to acquire by this means the art of se- 
lecting, first what is truly excellent in art, and then what is still more excel- 
lent in nature; a task which, without this previous study, he will be but ill 
qualified to perform. 

The doctrine which is here advanced, is acknowledged to be new, and to 
Many may appear strange. But Il only demand for it the reception of 4 
stranger ; a favourable and attentive consideration, without that entire con- 
fidence which might be claimed under authoritative recommendation. 

After you have taken a figure, or any idea of a figure, from any of those 
great painters, there is another operation still remaining, whieh I hold to be 
indispensably necessary, that is, never to neglect finishing from nature every 
part of the work, What is taken from a model, though the first idea may 
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have been suggested by another, you have a just right to consider as your own 

. And here I cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance in placing 
the model, though to some it may appear trifling. It is better to possess’ 
the model ‘with the attitude you require, than to place him with your own 
hands: by this means it happens often that the model puts himself in an 
action superior to your own imagination. It is a great matter to be in the 
way of accident, and to be watchful and ready to take advantage of it: be- 
sides, when you fix the position of a model, there is danger of putting him 
in an attitude into which no man would naturally fall. This extends even 
to drapery. We must be cautious in touching and altering a fold of the 
stuff which serves as a model, for fear of giving it inadvertently a forced form ; 
and it is perhaps better to take the chance of another casual throw, than 
to alter the position in which it was at first accidentally cast. 

Rembrandt, in order to take the advantage of accident, appears often to 
have used the pallet-knife to lay his colours on the canvas, instead of the pen- 
cil. Whether it is the knife or any other instrument, it suffices if it is some- 
thing that does not follow exactly the will. Accident in the hands of an art- 
ist who knows how to take the advantage of its hints, will often produce bold 
and capricious beauties of handling and facility, such as he would not have 
thought of, or ventured, with his pencil, under the regular restraint of his 
hand. However, this is fit only on occasions where no correctness of form 
is required, such as clouds, stumps of trees, rocks, or broken ground. Works 
produced in an accidental manner will have the same free unrestrained air 
as the works of nature, whose particular combinations seem to depend upon 
accident. 

I again repeat, you are never to lose sight of nature; the instant you do, 
you are all abroad, at the mercy of every gust of fashion, without knowing or 
seeing the point to which you ought to steer. Whatever trips you make, 
you must still have nature in your eye. Such deviations as art necessarily 
requires, I hope in a future Discourse to be able to explain. In the mean 
time, let me recommend to you, not to have too great dependence on your 
practice or memory, however strong those impressions may have been which 
are there deposited. They are for ever wearing out, and will be at last ob- 
literated, unless they are continually refreshed and repaired. 

It is not uncommon to meet with artists who, from a long neglect of cul- 
tivating this necessary intimacy with nature, do not even know her when they 
see her; she appearing a stranger to them, from their being so long habitua- 
ted to their own representation of her. I have heard painters acknowledge, 
though in that acknowledgement no degradation of themselves was intended, 
that they could do better without nature than with her ; or, as they expressed 
it themselves, that it only put them out*, A painter with such ideas and such 
habits is indeed in a most hopeless state. The art of seeing nature, or, in other 
words, the art of using models, is in reality the great object, the point to which 
all our studies are directed. As for the power of being able to do tolerably 
well, from practice alone, let it be valued according to its worth. But I do 
not see in what manner it can be sufficient for the production of correct, 
excellent, and finished pictures, Works deserving this character never were 
produced, nor ever will arise, from memory alone; and I will venture tosay, 
that an artist who brings to his work a mind tolerably furnished with the 
general principles of art, and a taste formed upon the works of good artists, 


* See Library of the Fine Arts, vol. I. p. 431. 
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in short, who knows in what excellence consists, will, with the assistance of 
models, which we will likewise suppose he has learnt the art of using, be 
an over-match for the greatest painter that ever lived, who should be debarred 
such advantages. 

Our neighbours, the French, are much in this practice of extempore inven- 
tion, and their dexterity is such as even to excite admiration, if not envy; 
but how rarely can this praise be given to their finished pictures? 

The late director of their academy, Boucher, was eminent in this way. 
When I visited him some years since in France, I found him at work on a 
very large picture, without drawings or models of any kind. On my remarking 
this particular circumstance, he said, when he was young, studying his art, he 
found it necessary to use models; but he had left them off for many years. 

Such pictures as this was, and such as I fear always will be produced by 
those who work solely from practice or memory, may be a convincing proof 
of the necessity of the conduct which I have recommended. However, in 
justice [ cannot quit this painter without adding, that in the former part of 
his life, when he was in the habit of having recourse te nature, he was not 
without a considerable degree of merit,—enough to make half the painters 
of his country his imitators ; he had often grace and beauty, and good skill 
in composition; but I think, all under the influence of a bad taste; his imi- 
tators are indeed abominable. 

Those artists who have quitted the service of nature, (whose service when 
well understood, is perfect freedom) and have put themselves under the direc- 
tion of I know not what capricious fantastical mistress, who fascinates and 
overpowers their whole mind, and from whose dominion there are no hopes 
of their being ever reclaimed, (since they appear perfectly satisfied, and not 
at all conscious of their forlorn situation), like the transformed followers of 
Comus,— 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement ; 
But boast themselves more comely than before. 

Methinks, such men, who have found out so short a path, have no reason 
to complain of the shortness of life, and the extent of art; since life is so 
much longer than is wanted for their improvement, or indeed is necessary 
for the accomplishment of their idea of perfection. On the contrary, he who 
recurs to nature, at every recurrence renews his strength. The rules of art 
he is never likely to forget; they are few and simple ; but nature is refined, 
subtle, and infinitely various, beyond the power and retention of memory: it 
is necessary, therefore, to have continual recourse to her. In this intercourse 
there is no end of his improvement; the longer he lives, the nearer he ap- 
proaches to the true and perfect idea of art. 





Discourse XIII.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the Distribution of the Prizes, December 11, 1786. 


Art not merely imitation, but under the direction of the imagination —JIn what 


manner Poetry, Painting, Acting, Gardening, and Architecture depart from 
nature. 


Gentlemen,—To discover beauties, or to point out faults, in the works 
of celebrated masters, and to compare the conduct of one artist with another, 
is certainly no mean or inconsiderable part of criticism ; but this is still no 
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more than to know the art through the artist, This test of investigation 
must have two capital defects ; it must be narrow, and it must be uncertain. 
To enlarge the boundaties of the art of painting, as well as to fix its principles, 
it will be necessary that, that art and those principles, should be considered in 
their cotrespondence with the principles of the other arts, which, like this, 
‘addiéss themselves primarily and ptincipally to the imagination. When 
those connected and kindred principles are brought together to be eompared, 
another comparison will grow out of this; that is, the comparison of them 
all with those of human nature, from whence arts derive the materials upon 
which they are to produce their effects, 

When this comparison of art with art, and of all arts with the nature of 
man, is once made with success, our guiding lines are as well ascertained and 
established, as they can be in matters of this description. 

This, as it is the highest style of criticism, is at the same time the sound- 
est; for it refers to the eternal and immutable nature of things. 

You are not to imagine that I mean to open to you at large, or to recom. 
mend to your research the whole of this vast field of science. It is certainly 
mueh above my faculties to reach it; and though it may not be above yours 
to comprehend it fully, if it were fully and properly brought before you, yet 
perhaps the most perfect criticism requires habits of speculation and abstrac- 
tion, not very consistent with the employment which ought to occupy, and 
the habits of mind which ought to prevail in, a practical artist. I only point 
‘out to you these things, that when you do criticise (as all who work ona plan 
will criticise more or less), your criticism may be built on the foundation of 
true principles; and that though you may not always travel a great way, the 
way that you do travel may be the right road. 

I observe, as a fundamental ground, common to all the arts with which we 
have any concern in this Discourse, that they address themselves enly to two 
faculties of the mind, its imagination and its sensibility. 

All theories which attempt to direct or to control the art, upon any prin- 
ciples falsely called rational, which we form to ourselves upon a supposition 
ef what ought in reason to be the end or means of art, independent of the 
known first effect produced by objects on the imagination, must be false and 
delusive. For though it may appear bold to say it, the imagination is here 
the residence of truth. If the imagination be affected, the conelusion is fairly 
drawn ; if it be not affected, the reasoning is erroneous, because the end is 
not obtained: the effect itself being the test, and the only test, of the truth 
and efficacy of the means. 

There is in the commerce of life, as in art, a sagacity which is far from 
being contradictory to right reason, and is superior to any occasional exercise 
of that faculty, which supersedes it; and does not wait for the slow progress 
of deduction, but goes at once, by what appears a kind of intuition, to the 
conclusion. A man endowed with this faculty, feels and acknowledges the truth, 
though it is not always in his power, perhaps, to give a reason for it ; because 
he cannot reeollect and bring before him all the materials that gave birth to 
his opinion; for very many and very intricate considerations may unite to 
form the principle, even of small and minute parts, involved in or dependent 
on a great system of things: though these in process of time are forgotten, 
the right impression still remains fixed in his mind. 

This impression is the result of the accumulated experience of our whole 
life, and has been collected we do not always know how, or when. But this 
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mass of collective observation, however acquired, ought to prevail over that 
reason, which however powerfully exerted on any particular occasion, will 
probably comprehend but a partial view of the subject ; and our conduct in 
life, as well as in the arts, is, of ought to be, generally governed by this habi- 
tual reason : it is our happiness that we are enabled to draw on such funds. 
If we were obliged to entér into a theoretical deliberation on every occasion 
before we act, life would be at a stand, and art would be impracticable. 

it appears to me, therefore, that our first thoughts, that is, the effect which 
any thing produces on our minds on its first appearance, is never to be forgot- 
tén; and it demands for that reason, because it is the first, to be laid up with 
eate. Ifthis be not done, the artist may happen to impose on himself by 
partial reasoning; by a cold consideration of those animated thoughts which 
proceed, not perhaps from caprice or rashness (as he may afterwards conceit), 
but from the fulness of his mind, enriched with the copious stores of all the 
various inventions which he had ever seen, or had ever passed in his mind. 

hese ideas are infused into his design without any conscious effort; but if 
he be not on his guard, he may re-consider and correct them, till the whole 
matter is reduced to a common-place invention. 

This is sometimes the effect of what I mean to caution you against; that 
is to say, an unfounded distrust of the imagination and feeling, in favour of 
narrow, partial, confined, argumentative theories ; and of principles that seem 
to apply to the design in hand ; without considering those general impres- 
sions on the fancy, in which real principles of sound reason and of much more 
weight and importance are involved, and, as it were, lie hid, under the appear- 
ance of a sort of vulgar sentiment. 

Reason, without doubt, must ultitnately determine every thing; at this 
minute it is required to inforti us when that very reason is to give way to 
feeling. | 

Though [ have often spoken of that mean conception of our att which con- 
fines it to mere imitation, I must add, that it may be narrowed to such a mere 
matter of experiment, as to exclude from it the application of science, which 
alone gives dignity and compass to any art. But to find proper foundations 
for science, is neither to narrow or to vulgarise it; and this is sufficiently ex- 
emplified in the success of experimental philosophy. It is the false system 
of reasoning, grounded on a partial view of things, against which I would 
most ‘earnestly guard you. And Ido it the rather, because those narrow 
theories, so coincident with the poorest and most miserable practice, and 
which ate adopted to give it countenance, have not had their origin in the 
poorest minds, but in the mistakes, or possibly in the mistaken interpretations, 
of great and commanding authorities. We are not therefore in this case 
misled by feeling, but by false speculation. 

When such a man as Plato speaks of painting as only an imitative art, and 
that our pleasure proceeds from obsetving and acknowledging the truth of 
the imitation, I think he’misleads us by a partial theory. It is in this poor, 
partial, and so far, false, view of the art, that Cardinal Bembo has chosen to 
distinguish even Raffaelle himself, whom our enthusiasm honours with the 
name of Divine. The same sentiment is adopted by Pope in his epitaph on 
Sir Godfrey Kneller ; and he turns the panegyric solely on imitation, as it is 
a sort of deception. 

I shall not think my time misemployed, if by any means I may contribute 
to confirm your opinion of what ought to be the object of your pursuit ; he- 
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cause, though the best critics must always have exploded this strange idea, 
yet I know that there is a disposition towards a perpetual recurrence to it, on 
account of its simplicity and superficial plausibility. For this reason I shall 
beg leave to lay before you a few thoughts on this subject; to throw out 
some hints that may lead your minds to an opinion (which I take to be the 
truth), that painting is not only to be considered as an imitation, operating 
by deception, but that it is, and ought to be, in many points of view, and 
strictly speaking, no imitation at all of external nature. Perhaps it ought 
to be as far removed from the vulgar idea of imitation, as the refined civilized 
state in which we live, is removed from a gross state of nature; and those 
who have not cultivated their imaginations, which the majority of mankind 
certainly have not, may be said, in regard to arts, to continue in this state of 
nature. Such men will always prefer imitation to that excellence which is 
addressed to another faculty that they do not possess; but these are not the 
persons to whom a painter is to look, any more than a judge of morals and 
manners ought to refer controverted points upon those subjects to the opi- 
nions of people taken from the banks of the Ohio, or from New Hol- 
land. 

It is the lowest style only of arts, whether of painting, poetry, or music, 
that may be said, in the vulgar sense, to be naturally pleasing. The higher 
efforts of those arts, we know by experience, do not affect minds wholly un- 
cultivated. This refined taste is the consequence of education and habit; 
we are born only with a capacity of entertaining this refinement, as we are 
born with a disposition to receive and obey all the rules and regulations of 
society; and so far it may be said to be natural to us, and no further. 

What has been said, may show the artist how necessary it is, when he 
louks about him for the advice and criticism of his friends, to make some 
distinction of the character, taste, experience, and observation in this 
art, of those, from whom it is received. An ignorant uneducated man may, 
like Apelles’s critic, be a competent judge of the truth of the representation 
of a sandal; or to go somewhat higher, like Moliere’s old woman, may de- 
cide upon what is nature, in regard to comic humour; but a critic in the 
higher style of art, ought to possess the same refined taste, which directed 
the artist in his work. 

To illustrate this principle by a comparison with other arts, I shall now 
produce some instances to show, that they, as well as our own art, renounce 
the narrow idea of nature, and the narrow theories derived from that mis- 
taken principle, and apply to that reason only which informs us rot what 
imitation is,—a natural representation of a given object,—but what it is 
natural for the imagination to be delighted with. And perhaps there is no 
better way of acquiring this knowledge, than by this kind of analogy: each 
art will corroborate and mutually reflect the truth on the other. Such a kind 
of juxtaposition may likewise have this use, that whilst the artist is amusing 
himself in the contemplation of other arts, he may habitually transfer the 
principles of those arts to that which he professes; which ought to be always 
present to his mind, and to which every thing is to be referred. 

So far is art from being derived from, or having any immediate intercourse 
with, particular nature as its model, that there are many arts that set out 
with a professed deviation from it. 

This is certainly not so exactly true in regard to painting and sculpture. 
Our elements are laid in gross common nature,—an exact imitation of what 
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is before us: but when we advance to the higher state, we consider this 
power of imitation, though first in the order of acquisition, as by no means 
the highest in the scale of perfection. 

Poetry addresses itself to the same faculties and the same dispositions as 
painting, though by different means. The object of each is to accommodate 
itself to all the natural propensities and inclinations of the mind. The very 
existence of poetry depends on the licence it assumes of deviating from ac- 
tual nature, in order to gratify natural propensities by other means, which 
are found by experience full as capable of affording such gratification. It sets 
out with a language in the highest degree artificial, a construction of mea- 
sured words, such as never is, nor ever was used by man. Let this measure 
be what it may, whether hexameter or any other metre used in Latin or 
Greek,—or rhyme, or blank verse varied with pauses and accents in modern 
languages,—they are all equally removed from nature, and equally a violation 
of common speech. 

When this artificial mode has been established as the vehicle of sentiment, 
there is another principle in the human mind, to which the work must be re- 
ferred, which still renders it more artificial, carries it still further from com- 
mon nature, and deviates only to render it more perfect. That principle is 
the sense of congruity, coherence, and consistency, which is a real existing 
principle in man; and it must be gratified. Therefore having once adopted 
a style and a measure not found in common discourse, it is required that the 
sentiments also should be in the same proportion elevated above common 
nature, from the necessity of there being an agreement of the parts among 
themselves, that one uniform whole may be produced. 

To correspond therefore with this general system of deviation from nature, 
the manner in which poetry is offered to the ear, the tone in which it is re- 
cited, should be as far removed from the tone of conversation, as the words 
of which that poetry is composed. . This naturally suggests the idea of mo- 
dulating the voice by art, which | suppose may be considered as accomplished 
to the highest degree of excellence in the recitative of the Italian opera; as 
we may conjecture it was in the chorus that attended the ancient drama. And 
though the most violent passions, the highest distress, even death itself, are 
expressed in singing or recitative, | would not admit as sound criticism the 
condemnation of such exhibitions on account of their being unnatural. 

If it is natural for our senses, and our imaginations, to be delighted with 
singing, with instrumental music, with poetry, and with graceful action, taken 
separately (none of them being in the vulgar serse natural, even in that se- 
parate state); it is conformable to experience, and therefore agreeable to rea- 
son, as connected with and referred to experience, that we should also be de- 
lighted with this union of music, poetry, and graceful action, joined to every 
circumstance of pomp and magnificence calculated to strike the senses of the 
spectator. Shall reason stand inthe way, and tell us that we ought not to 
like what we know we do like, and prevent us from feeling the full effect of 
this complicated exertion of art? ‘This is what I would understand by poets 
and painters being allowed to dare everything ; for what canbe more «daring, 
than accomplishing the purpose and end of art, by a complication of means, 
none of which have their archetypes in actual nature? . 

So far therefore is servile imitation from being necessary, that whatever is 
familiar, or in any way reminds us of what we see and hear every day, per- 
haps does not belong to the higher provinces of art, either in poetry or paint - 

I 
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ing. The mind is tobe transported, as Shakspeare expresses it, beyond the 
ignorant present, to ages past. Another and a higher order of beings is sup- 
posed ; and to those beings everything which is introduced into the work 
must correspond. Of this conduct, under these circumstances, the Roman 
and Florentine schools afford sufficient examples. Their style by this means 
is raised and elevated above all others ; and by the same means the compass 
of art itself is enlarged. 

We often see grave and great subjects attempted by artists of another 
school ; who, though excellent in the lower class of art, proceeding on the 
principles which regulate that class, and not recollecting, or not knowing, 
that they were to address themselves to another faculty of the mind, have 
become perfectly ridiculous. 

The picture which I have at present in my thoughts is a Sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, painted by Jan Steen, a painter of whom I have formerly had occasion 
to speak with the highest approbation : and even in this picture, the subject 
of which is byno means adapted to his genius, there is nature and expression ; 
but it is such expression, and the countenances are so familiar, and conse- 
quently so vulgar, and the whole accompanied with such finery of silks and 
velvets, that one would be almost tempted to doubt whether the artist did not 
purposely intend to burlesque his subject. 

Instances of the same kind we frequently see in poetry. Parts of Hobbes’s 
translation of Homer are remembered and repeated merely for the familiarity 
and meanness of their phraseology, so ill corresponding with the ideas which 
ought to have been expressed, and, as I conceive, with the style of the original. 

We may proceed in the same manner through the comparatively inferior 
branches of art. There is in works of that class the samed istinction of a 
higher and a lower style; and they take their rank and degree in proportion 
as the artist departs, more or less, from common nature, and makes it an 
object of his attention to strike the imagination of the spectator by ways be- 
longing specially to art,—unobserved and untaught out of the school of its 
practice. 

If our judgments are to be directed by narrow, vulgar, untaught, or rather 
ill-taught, reason, we must prefer a portrait by Denner, or any other high 
finisher, to those of Titian or Vandyck ; anda landscape of Vanderheyden to 
those of Titian or Rubens; for they are certainly more exact representations 
of nature. . 

If we suppose a view of nature represented with all the truth of the camera 
obscura, and the same scene represented by a great artist, how little and mean 
will the one appear in comparison of the other, where no superiority is sup- 
posed from the choice of the subject. The scene shall be the same, the dif- 
ference only will be in the manner in which it is presented to the eye. With 
what additional superiority then will the same artist appear when he has the 
power of selecting his materials, as well as elevating his style? Like Nicholas 
Poussin, he transports us to the environs of ancient Rome, with all the ob- 
jects which a literary education makes so precious and interesting to man ; 
or, like Sebastian Bourdon, he leads us to the dark antiquity of the Py- 
ramids of Egypt; or, like Claude Lorrain, he conducts us to the tranquillity 
of Arcadian scenes and fairy land. 

Like the history-painter, a painter of landscapes in this style, and with this 
conduct, sends the imagination back into antiquity ; and, like the poet, he 
makes the elements sympathize with his subject: whether the clouds roll in 
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volumes like those of Titian or Salvator Rosa,—or, like those of Claude, are 
gilded with the setting sun; whether the mountains have sudden and bold 
projections, or are gently sloped ; whether the branches of his trees shoot out 
abruptly in right angles from their trunks, or follow each other with only a 
gentle inclination : all these circumstances contribute to the general character 
of the work, whether it be of the elegant, or of the more sublime kind. If 
we add to this the powerful materials of lightmess and darkness, over which 
the artist has complete dominion, to vary and dispose them as he pleases ; to 
diminish, or increase them, as will best suit his purpose, and correspond to 
the general idea of his work; a landscape thus conducted, under the influ- 
ence of a poetical mind, will have the same superiority over the more ordi- 
nary and common views, as Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso have over a cold 
prosaic narration or description; and such a picture would make a more 
forcible impression on the mind than the real scenes, were they presented 
before us. 

If we look abroad to other arts, we may observe the same distinction, the 
same division into two classes; each of them acting under the influence of 
two different principles, in which the one follows nature, the other varies it, 
and sometimes departs from it. 

The theatre, which is said to hold the mirror up to nature, comprehends both 
those ideas. The lower kind of comedy, or farce, like the inferior style of 
painting, the more naturally it is represented, the better; but the higher ap- 
pears to me to aim no more at imitation, so far as it belongs to anything 
like deception, or to expect that the spectators should think that the events 
there represented are really passing before them, than Raffaelle in his Car- 
toons, or Poussin in his Sacraments, expected it to be believed even for a mo- 
ment, that what they exhibited were real figures. 

For want of this distinction, the world is filled with false criticism. Raf- 
faelle is praised for naturalness and deception, which he certainly has not 
accomplished, and as certainly never intended; and our late great actor, 
Garrick, has been as ignorantly praised by his friend Fielding ; who doubtless 
imagined he had hit upon an ingenious device, by introducing in one of his 
novels, (otherwise a work of the highest merit,) an ignorant man, mistaking 
Garrick’s representation of a scene in Hamlet, for reality. A very little re- 
flection will convince us, that there is not one circumstance in the whole scene 
that is of the nature of deception. The merit and excellence of Shakspeare, 
and of Garrick, when they were engaged in such scenes, is of a different and 
much higher kind. But what adds to the falsity of this intended compl- 
ment, is, that the best stage-representation appears even more unnatural té a 
person of such a character, who is supposed never to’ have seen a play before, 
than it does to those who have had a habit of allowing for those necessary 
deviations from nature which the art requires. 

In theatric representation, great allowances must always be made for the 
place in which the exhibition is represented ; for the surrounding company, 
the lighted candles, the scenes visibly shifted in your sight, and the language 
of blank verse, so different from common English ; which, merely as English, 
must appear surprising in the mouths of Hamlet, and all the court and natives 
of Denmark. These allowances are made; but their being made puts an end 
to all manner of deception : and further ; we know that the more low, illi- 
terate, and vulgar any person is, the less he will be disposed to make these al- 
lowances, and of course to be deceived y any imitation ; the things in which 
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the trespass against nature and common probability is made in favour of the 
theatre, being quite within the sphere of such uninformed men. 

Though I have no intention of entering into all the circumstances of 
unnaturalness in theatrical representations, I must observe that even the 
expression of violent passion is not always the most excellent in proportion 
as it is the most natural; so, great terror and such disagreeable sensations 
may be communicated to the audience, that the balance may he destroyed 
by which pleasure is preserved, and holds its predominancy in the mind: 
violent distortion of action, harsh screamings of the voice, however great 
the occasion, or however natural on such occasion, are therefore not admis- 
sible in the theatric art. Many of these allowed deviations from nature arise 
from the necessity which there is, that everything should be raised and 
enlarged beyond its natural state; that the full effect may come home to the 
spectator, which otherwise would be lost in the comparatively extensive space 
of the theatre. Hence the deliberate and stately step, the studied grace of 
action, which seems to enlarge the dimensions of the actor, and aloue to fill 
the stage. All this unnaturalness, though right and proper in its place, 
would appear affected and ridiculous in a private room; guid enim deformius, 
quam scenum in vitam transferre? 

And here I must observe, and I believe it may be considered as a general 
rule, that no art can be grafted with success on another art. For though 
they all profess the same origin, and to proceed from the same stock, yet 
each has its own peculiar modes both of imitating nature, and of deviating 
from it, each for the accomplishment of its own particular purpose. These 
deviations, more especially, will not bear transplantation to another soil. 

If a painter should endeavour to copy the theatrical pomp and parade of 
dress and attitude, instead of that simplicity, which is not a greater beauty 
in life than it is in painting, we should condemn such pictures, as painted in 
the meanest style. 

So also gardening, as far as gardening is an art, or entitled to that appel- 
lation, is a deviation from nature; for if the true taste consists, as many 
hold, in banishing every appearance of art, or any traces of the fvotsteps of 
man, it would then be no longer a garden. Even though we define it, 
** Nature to advantage dressed,” and in some sense is such, and much more 
beautiful and commodious for. the recreation of man; it is, however, when 
so dressed, no longer a subject for the pencil of a Jandscape-painter, as all 
landscape-painters know, who love to have recourse to Nature herself, and 
to dress her according to the principles of their own art; which are far dif- 
ferent from those of gardening, even when conducted according to the most 
approved principles; and such as a landscape-painter himself would adopt in 
the dispositiun of his own grounds for his own private satisfaction. 

I have brought together as many instances as appear necessary to make 
out the several points which I wish to suggest to your consideration in this 
discourse; that your own thoughts may lead you further in the use that may 
be made of the analogy of the arts; and of the restraint which a full under- 
standing of the diversity of many of their principles ought to impose oa the 
employment of that analogy. 

The great end of all those arts is, to make an impression on the imagina- 
tion and the feeling. The imitation of nature frequently does this. Some- 
times it fails, and something else succeeds. I think therefore the true test 
of all the arts is, not solely whether the production is a true copy of nature, 
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but whether it answers the end of art, which is to produce a pleasing effect 
upon the mind. . 

It remains only to speak a few words of architecture, which does not come 
under the denomination of an imitative art. It applies itself, like music (and 
I believe we may add poetry), directly to the imagination, without the in- 
tervention of any kind of imitation. 

There is in architecture, as in painting, an inferior branch of art, in which 
the imagination appears to have no concern. It does not, however, acquire 
the name of a polite and liberal art, from its usefulness, or administering to 
our wants or necessities, but from some higher principle: we are sure that 
in the hands of a man of genins it is capable of inspiring sentiment, and of 
filling the mind with great and sublime ideas. 

It may be worth the attention of artists to consider what materials are in 
their hands, that may contribute to this end; and whether this art has it not 
in its power to address itself to the imagination with effect, by more ways 
than are generally empluyed by architects. 

To pass over the effect produced by that general symmetry and proportion, 
by which the eye is delighted, as the ear is with music, architecture certainly 
possesses many principles in common with poetry and painting. Among 
those which may be reckoned as the first, is, that of affecting the imagination 
by means of association of ideas. Thus, for instance, as we have naturally 
a veneration for antiquity, whatever building brings to our remembrance 
ancient customs and manners, such as the castles of the barons of ancient 
chivalry, is sure to give this delight. Hence it is that towers and battle- 
ments* are so often selected by the painter and the poet, to make a part of 
the composition of their ideal landscape; it is from hence in a great degree 
that in the buildings of Vanbrugh, who was a poet as well as an architect, 
there is a greater display of imagination, than we shall find perhaps in any 
other, and this is the ground of the effect we feel in many of his works, 
notwithstanding the faults with which many of them are justly charged. 
For this purpose Vanbrugh appears to have had recourse to some of the 
principles of the Gothic architecture; which though not so ancient as the 
Grecian, is more so to our imagination, with which the artist is more con- 
cerned than with absolute truth. 

The barbaric splendour of those Asiatic buildings, which are now publish- 
ing by a member of this Academy+, may possibly, in the same manner, 
furnish an architect, not with models to copy, but with hints of composition 
and general effect, which would not otherwise have occurred. 

It is, I know, a delicate and hazardous thing, (and as such I have already 
pointed it out,) to carry the principles of one art to another, or even to re- 
concile in one object the various modes of the same art, when they proceed 
on different principles. The sound rules of the Grecian architecture are not 
to be lightly sacrificed. A deviation from them, or even an addition to them, 
is like a deviation from, or addition to, the rules of other arts,—fit only 
for a great master, who is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man, as 
well as all combinations in his own art. 


* Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. Mutton, L’ All. R. 


+ Mr. Hodges. 
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It may not be amiss for the architect to take advantage sometimes of that 
to which I am sure the painter ought always to have his eyes open, I mean 
the use of accidents: to follow when they lead, and to improve them, rather 
than always to trust toa regular plan. It often happens that additions have 
been made to houses, at various times, for use or pleasure. As such build- 
ings depart from regularity, they now and then acquire something of scenery 
by this accident, which I should think might not unsuccessfully be adopted 
by an architect, in an original plan, if it does not too much interfere with 
convenience. Variety aud intricacy is a beauty and excellence in every other 
of the arts which address the imagination: and why not in architecture? 

The forms and turnings of the streets of London, and other old towns, are 
produced by accident, without any original plan or design: but they are not 
always the less pleasant to the walker or spectator on that account. On the 
contrary, if the city had been built on the regular plan of Sir Christopher Wren, 
the effect might have been, as we know it is in some new parts of the town, 
rather unpleasing; the uniformity might have produced weariness, and a 
slight degree of disgust. 

T can pretend to no skill in the detail of architecture. I judge now of the 
art, merely as a painter. When I speak of Vanbrugh, I mean to speak of 
him in the language of our art. Tospeak then of Vanbrugh in the language of 
a painter, he had originality of invention, he understood light and shadow, 
and had great skill in composition. To support his principal objects, he 
produced his second and third groups or masses; he perfectly understood in 
his art what is the most difficult in ours, the. conduct of the back-ground ; 
by which the design and invention is set off to the greatest advantage. What 
the back-ground is in painting, in architecture is the real ground on which 
the building is erected ; and no architect took greater care than he that his 
work should not appear crude and hard ; that is, it did not abruptly start out 
of the ground without expectation or preparation. 

This is a tribute which a painter owes to an architect who composed like 
@ painter; and was defrauded of the due reward of his merit by the wits of 
his time, who did not understand the principles of composition in poetry 
better than he; and who knew little, or nothing, of what he understood 
perfectly, the general ruling principles of architecture and painting. His 
fate was that of the great Perrault; both were the objects of the petulant 
sarcasms of factious men of letters; and both have left some of the fairest 
ornaments which to this day decorate their several countries; the facade of 
the Louvre, Blenheim, and Castle Howard. 

Upon the whole, it seems to me, that the object and intention of all the 
arts is to supply the natural imperfection of things, and often to gratify the 
mind by realizing and embodying what never existed but in the imagina- 
tion. 

It is allowed on all hands, that facts, and events, however they may bind 
the historian, have no dominion over the poet or the painter. With us, 
history is made to bend and conform to this great idea of art. And why? 
Because these arts, in their highest province, are not addressed to the gross 
senses; but to the desires of the mind, to that spark of divinity which we 
have within, impatient of being circumscribed and pent up by the world 
which is about us. Just so much as our art has of this, just so much of 
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dignity, I had almost said of divinity, it exhibits; and those of our artists 
who possessed this mark of distinction in the highest degree, acquired from 
hence the glorious appellation of Divine. 





Discourse XIV.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1788. 


Character of Gainsborough :— His excellencies and defects. 


Gentlemen,—In the study of our art, as in the study of all arts, something is 
the result of our own observation of Nature; something, and that not little, the 
effect of the example of those who have studied the same nature before us, and 
who have cultivated before us the same art, with diligence and success. The 
less we confine ourselves in the choice of those examples, the more advantage 
we shall derive from them ; and the nearer we shall bring our performances 
to a correspondence with nature and the great general rules of art. When 
we draw our examples from remote and revered antiquity,—with some 
advantage undoubtedly in that selection,—we subject ourselves to some 
inconveniences, We may suffer ourselves to be too much led away by great 
names, and to be too much subdued by overbearing authority. Our learning, 
in that case, is not so much an exercise of our judgment, as a proof of our 
docility. We find ourselves, perhaps, too much overshadowed; and the 
character of our pursuits is rather distinguished by the tameness of the 
follower, than animated by the spirit of emulation. It is sometimes of 
service that our examples should be near us; and such as raise a reverence, 
sufficient to induce us carefully to observe them, yet not so great as to 
prevent us from engaging with them in something like a generous conten- 
tion. 

We have lately lost Mr. Gainsborough, one of the greatest ornaments of 
our Academy. It is not our business here to make panegyrics on the living, 
or even on the dead who were of our body. The praise of the former might 
bear appearance of adulation: and the latter of untimely justice ; perhaps of 
envy to those whom we have still the happiness to enjoy, by an oblique 
suggestion of invidious comparisons. In discoursing therefore on the talents 
of the late Mr. Gainsborough, my object is, not so much to praise or to 
blame him, as to draw from his excellencies and defects, matter of instruc- 
tion to the students in our Academy. If ever this nation should produce 
genius sufficient to acquire to us the honourable distinction of an English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to posterity in the 
history of the art, among the very first of that rising name. That our repu- 
tation in the arts is now only rising, must be acknowledged ; and wemust expect 
our advances to be attended with old prejudices, as adversaries, and not as 
supporters; standing in this respect in a very different situation from the 
late artists of the Roman school, to whose reputation ancient prejudices. have 
certainly contributed: the way was prepared for them, and they may be said 
rather to have lived in the reputation of their country, than to have contri- 
buted to it; whilst whatever celebrity is obtained by English artists, can 
arise only from the operation of a fair and true comparison. And when they 
communicate to their country a share of their reputation, it is a portion of 
fame not borrowed from others, but solely acquired by their own labour and 
talents. As Italy has undoubtedly a prescriptive right to an administration 
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bordering on prejudice, as a soil peculiarly adapted, congenial, and, we may 
add, destined to the production of men of great genius in our art, we may 
not unreasonably suspect that a portion of the great fame of some of their 
late artists has been owing to the general readiness and disposition of man- 
kind, to acquiesce in their original prepossessions in favour of the productions 
of the Roman school. 

On this ground, however unsafe, I will venture to prophesy, that two of 
the last distinguished painters of that country, I mean Pompeio Battoni and 
Raffaelle Mengs, however great their names may at present sound in our 
ears, will very soon fall into the rank of Imperiale, Sebastian Concha, Pla- 
cido Constanza, Masaccio, and the rest of their immediate predecessors ; 
whose names, though equally renowned in their life-time, are now fallen 
into what is little short of total oblivion. I do not say that those painters 
were not superior to the artist [ allude to, and whose loss we lament, in a 
certain routine of practice, which, to the eyes of common observers, has the 
air of a learned composition, and bears a sort of superficial resemblance to 
the manner of the great men who went before them. I know this perfectly 
well: but I know likewise, that a man, looking for real and lasting reputa- 
tion, must unlearn much of the common-place method so observable in the 
works of the artists whom I have named. For my own part, I confess, I 
take more interest in, and am more captivated with the powerful impression 
of nature, which Gainsborough exhibited in his portraits and in his land- 
scapes, and the interesting simplicity and elegance of his little ordinary 
beggar-children, than with any of the works of that school, since the time of 
Andrea Sacchi, or perhaps we may say Carlo Maratti; two painters who may 
truly be said to be uLt1m1 RoMANORUM. 

-I am well aware how much I lay myself open to the censure and ridicule 
of the academical professors of other nations, in preferring the humble 
attempts of Gainsborough to the works of those regular graduates in the 
great historical style. But we have the sanction of all mankind in preferring 
genius in a lower rank of art, to feebleness and insipidity in the highest. 

It would not be to the present purpose, even if I had the means and 
materials, which I have not, to enter into the private life of Mr. Gainsborough. 
The history of his gradual advancement, and the means by which he acquired 
such excellence in his art, would come nearer to our purposes and wishes, 
if it were by any means attainable; but the slow progress of advancement is 
in general imperceptible to the man himself who makes it; it is the conse- 
quence of an accumulation of various ideas which his mind has received, he 
does not perhaps know how or when. Sometimes indeed it happens, that 
he may be able to mark the time, when from the sight of a picture, a 
passage in an author, or a hint in conversation, he has received, as it were, 
some new and guiding light, something like inspiration, by which his mind 
has been expanded ; and is morally sure that his whole life and conduct has 
been affected by that accidental circumstance. Such interesting accounts 
we may however sometimes obtain from a man who has acquired an uncom- 
mon habit of self-examination, and has attended to the progress of his own 
improvement. 

It may not be improper to make mention of some of the customs and 
habits of this extraordinary man ; points which come more within the reach of 
an observer: I however mean such only as are connected with his art, and 
indeed were, as I apprehend, the causes of his arriving to that high degree 
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of excellence, which we see and acknowledge in his works. Of these causes 
we must state, as the fundamental, the love which he had to his art; to 
which, indeed, his whole mind appears to have been devoted, and to which every 
thing was referred; and this we may fairly conclude from various circum- 
stances of his life, which were known to his intimate friends. Among others, 
he had a habit of continually remarking to those who happened to be about 
him, whatever peculiarity of countenance, whatever accidental combination 
of figure, or happy effects of light and shadow, occurred in prospects, in the 
sky, in walking the streets, or in company. If, in his walks, he found a 
character that he liked. and whose attendance was to be obtained, he ordered 
him to his house: and from the fields he brought into his painting-room, 
stumps of trees, weeds, and animals of various kinds; and designed them, 
not from memory, but immediately from the objects. He even framed a 
kind of model of landscapes on his table ; composed of broken stones, dried 
herbs, and pieces of looking-glass, which he magnified and improved into 
rocks, trees, and water. How far this latter practice may be useful in giving 
hints, the professors of landscape can best determine. Like every other 
technical practice, it seems to me wholly to depend on the general talent of 
him who uses it. Such methods may be nothing better than contemptible 
and mischievous trifling; or they may be aids. I think upon the whole, 
unless we constantly refer to real nature, that practice may be more likely 
to do harm than good. I mention it only, as it shows the solicitude and ex- 
treme activity which he had about everything that related to his art ; that he 
wished to have his objects embodied as it were, and distinctly before him; 
that he neglected nothing which could keep his faculties in exercise, and de- 
rived hints from every sort of combination. 

We must not forget whilst we are on this subject, to make some remarks 
on his custom of painting by night, which confirms what I have already men- 
tioned—his great affection to his art; since he could not amuse himself in 
the evening by any other means so agreeable to himself. I am indeed much 
inclined to believe that it isa practice very advantageous and improving to 
an artist; for by this means he will acquire a new and a higher perception 
of what is great and beautiful in nature. By candle-light, not only objects 
appear more beautiful, but from their being in a greater breadth of light and 
shadow, as well as having a greater breadth and uniformity of colour, nature 
appears in a higher style; and even the flesh seems to take a higher and 
richer tone of colour. Judgment is to direct us inthe use to be made of this 
method of study ; but the method itself is, 1 am very sure, advantageous. I 
have often imagined that the two great colourists, Titian and Correggio, though 
I do not know that they painted by night, formed their high ideas of colour- 
ing from the effects of objects by this artificial light ; but I am more assured, 
that whoever attentively studies the first and best manner of Guercino, will 
be convinced that he either painted by this light, or formed his manner on 
this conception. 

Another practice Gainsborough had, which is worth mentioning, as it is 
certainly worthy of imitation ; I mean his manner of forming all the parts 
of his picture together ; the whole going on at the same time, in the same 
manner as Nature creates her works, Though this method is not uncommon 
to those who have been regularly educated, yet probably it was suggested to 
him by his own natural sagacity. That this custom is not universal appears 
from the practice of a painter whom I have just mentioned, Pompeio Battoni, 
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who finished his historical pictures part after part, and in his portraits com- 
pletely finished one feature before he proceeded to another. The consequence 
was, as might be expected ; the countenance was never well expressed ; and, 
as the painters say, the whole was not well put together. 

The first thing required to excel in our art, or I believe in any art, is not 
only a love for it, but even an enthusiastic ambition to excel in it. This 
never fails of success proportioned to the natural abilities with which the 
artist has been endowed by Providence. Of Gainsborough, we certainly 
know, that his passion. was not the acquirement of riches, but excellence in 
his art ; to enjoy that honourable fame which is sure to attend it-——That he 
Selt this ruling passion strong in death, I am myself a witness. A few days before 
he died, he wrote me a letter, to express his acknowledgements for the good 
opinion I entertained of his abilities, andthe manner in which (he had been 
informed) I always spoke of him; and desired he might see me once more 
before he died. I am aware how flattering itis to myself to be thus connected 
with the dying testimony which this excellent painter bore to bis art. But 
I cannot prevail on myself to suppress that I was not connected with him by 
any habits of familiarity; if any little jealousies had subsisted between us, 
they were forgotten in those moments of sincerity; and he turned towards 
me as one who was engrossed by the same pursuits, and who deserved bis 
good opinion, by being sensible of his excellence. Without entering into a 
detail of whatfpassed at this last interview, the impression of it upon my mind 
was, that his regret at losing life was principally the regret of leaving his art; 
and more especially as he now began, he said, to see what his deficiencies 
were; which he flattered himself in his last works were in some measure 
supplied. 

When such a man as Gainsborough arrives to great fame, without the as- 
sistance of an academical education, without travelling to Italy or any of 
those. preparatory studies which have been so often recommended, he is pro- 
duced as an instance, how little such studies are necessary, since so great 
excellence may be acquired without them. This is an inference not warranted 
by the success of any individual; and I trust it will not be thought that I 
wish to make this use of it. 

It must be remembered that the style and department of art which Gains- 
borough chose, and in which he so much excelled, did not require that he 
should go out of his own country for the objects of his study ; they were 
everywhere about him ; he found them in the streets, and in the fields ; and 
from the models thus accidentally found, he selected with great judgment 
such as suited his purpose. As his studies were directed to the living world 
principally, he did not pay a general attention to the works of the various 
masters, though they are, in my opinion, always of great use, even when 
the character of our subject requires us to depart from some of their princi- 
ples. It cannot be denied, that excellence in the department of the art which 
he professed may exist without them; that in such subjects, and in the 
manner that belongs to them, the want of them is supplied, and more than 
supplied, by natural sagacity, and a minute observation of particular nature. 
If Gainsborough did not look at Nature with a poet’s eye, it must be ac- 
knowledged that he saw her with the eye of a painter; and gave a faithful, 
if not a poetical, representation of what he had before him. 

Though he did not much attend to the works of the great historical 
painters of former ages, yet he was well aware that the language of the art 
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—the art of imitation—must be learned somewhere; and as he knew that 
he could not learn it in an equal degree from his contemporaries, he very 
judiciously applied himself to the Flemish School, who are undoubtedly the 
greatest masters of one necessary branch of art; and he did not need to go 
out of his own country for examples of that school: from that he learned 
the harmony of colouring, the management and disposition of light and 
shadow, and every means which the masters of it practised, to ornament and 
give splendour to their works. And to satisfy himself as well as others, how 
well he knew the mechanism and artifice which they employed to bring out 
that tone of colour which we so much admired in their works, he occasionally 
made copies from Rubens, Teniers, and Vandyck, which it would be no dis- 
grace to the most accurate connoisseur to mistake, at the first sight, for the 
works of those masters. What he thus learned, he applied to the originals 
of nature, which he saw with his own eyes; and imitated, not in the man- 
ner of those masters, but in his own. 

Whether he most excelled in portraits, landscapes, or fancy-pictures, it is 
difficult to determine; whether his portraits were most admirable for exact 
truth of resemblance, or his landscapes for g portrait-like representation of 
nature, such as we see in the works of Rubens, Ruysdaal, and others of those 
schools. In his fancy-pictures, when he had fixed on his object of imitation, 
whether it was the mean and vulgar form of a wood-cutter, or a child of an 
interesting character ; as he did not attempt to raise the one, so neither did 
he lose any of the natural grace and elegance of the other; such a grace, 
and such an elegance as are more frequently found in cottages than in courts. 
This excellence was his own, the result of his particular observation and 
taste; for this he was certainly not indebted to the Flemish school, nor in- 
deed to any school ; for his grace was not academical or antique, but selected 
by himself from the great school of nature; and there are yet a thousand 
modes of grace, which are neither theirs, nor his, but lie open in the multi- 
plied scenes and figures of life, to be brought out by skilful and faithful ob- 
servers. 

Upon the whole, we may justly say, that whatever he attempted he 
carried to a high degree of excellence. It is to the credit of his good sense 
and judgment, that he never did attempt that style of historical painting, for 
which his previous studies had made no preparation. 

And here it naturally occurs to oppose the sensible conduct of Gains- 
borough, in this respect, to that of our late excellent Hogarth, who, with all 
his extraordinary talents, was not blessed with this knowledge of his own 
deficiency ; or of the bounds which were set to the extent of his own powers. 
After this admirable artist had spent the greater part of his life in an active, 
busy, and, we may add, successful attention to the ridicule of life; after he 
had invented a new species of dramatic painting, in which probably he will 
never be equalled, and had stored his mind with infinite materials to explain 
and illustrate the domestic and familiar scenes of common life, which were 
generally, and ought to have been always, the subject of his pencil; he very 
imprudently, or rather presumptuously, attempted the great historical style, 
for which his previous habits had by no means prepared, him: he was in 
deed so entirely unacquainted with the principles of this style, that he was 
not even aware that any artificial preparation was at all necessary. It is to 
be regretted, that any part of the life of such a genius should be fruitlessly 
employed. Let his failure teach us not to indulge ourselves in the vain 
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imagination, that by a momentary resolution we can give either dexterity to 
the hand, or a new habit to the mind. 

I have, however, little doubt, but that the same sagacity which enabled 
those two extraordinary men to discover their true object, and the peculiar 
excellence of that branch of art which they cultivated, would have been equal- 
ly effectual in discovering the principles of the higher style; if they had in- 
vestigated those principles witli the same eager industry which they exerted 
in their own department. As Gainsborough never attempted the heroic style, 
so neither did he destroy the character and uniformity of his own style, by 
the idle affectation of introducing mythological learning in any of his pictures. 
Of this boyish folly we see instances enough, even in the works of great 
painters. 

When the Dutch school attempt this poetry of our art in their landscapes, 
their performances are beneath criticism; they become only an object of 
laughter. ‘This practice is hardly excusable, even in Claude Lorraine, who 
had shown more discretion, i fhe had never meddled with such subjects. 

Our late ingenious academician, Wilson, has [ fear been guilty, like many 
of his predecessors, of introducing gods and goddesses, ideal beings, into scenes 
which were hy no means prepared to receive such personages. His land- 
scapes were in reality too near common nature to admit supernatural objects. 
In consequence of this mistake, in a very admirable picture of astorm, which 
I have seen of his hand, many figures are introduced in the fore ground, some 
in apparent distress, and some struck dead, as a spectator would naturally 
suppose, by the lightning; had not the painter injudiciously (as I think) 
rather chosen that their death should be imputed to a little Apollo, who ap- 
pears in the sky, with his bent bow, and that those figures should be considered 
as the children of Niobe. 

To manage a subject of this kind, a peculiar style of art is required: and 
it can only be done without impropriety, or even without ridicule, when we 
adapt the character of the landscape, and that too, in all its parts, to the his- 
torical or poetical representation. This is a very difficult adventure, and it 
requires a mind thrown back two thousand years, and as it were naturalized 
in antiquity, like that of Nicolo Poussin, toachieve it. In the picture alluded 
to, the first idea that presents itself is that of wonder, at seeing a figure in so 
uncommon a situation as that in which the Apollo is placed ; for the clouds 
on which he kneels have not the appearance of being able to support him ; 
they have neither the substance nor the form fit for the receptacle of a human 
figure; and they do not possess in any respect that romantic character which 
is appropriated to such an object, and which alone can harmonize with po- 
etical stories. 

It appears to me, that such conduct is noless absurd, than if a plain man, 
giving a relation of a real distress, occasioned by an inundation, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning, should, instead of simply relating the event, take 
into his head, in order to give a grace to his narration, to talk of Jupiter- 
Pluvius, or Jupiter and his thunderbolts, or any other figurative idea; an 
intermixture which, though in poetry, with its proper preparations and ac- 
companiments, it might be managed with effect, yet in the instance before us 
would counteract the purpose of the narrator, and instead of being interest- 
ing, would be only ridiculous. 

The Dutch and Flemish style of landscape, not even excepting that of 
Rubens, is unfit for poetical subjects ; but to explain in what this ineptitude 
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consists, or to point out all the circumstances that give nobleness, grandeur, 
and the poetic character, to style in landscape, would require along discourse 
of itself; and the end would be then perhaps but imperfectly attained. The 
painter who is ambitious of this perilous excellence, must catch his inspira- 
tion from those who have cultivated with success the poetry, as it may be 
called, of the art; and they are few indeed. 

I cannot quit this subject without mentioning two examples which occur 
to me at present, in which the poetical style of landscape may be seen happily 
executed: the one is Jacob’s Dream, by Salvator Rosa ; and the other, the 
Return of the Ark from Captivity, by Sebastian Bourbon*. With whatever 
dignity those histories are presented to us in the language of Scripture, this 
style of painting possesses the same power of inspiring sentiments of gran- 
deur and sublimity, and is able to communicate them to subjects which appear 
by no means adapted to receive them. A ladder against the sky has no very 
promising appearance of possessing a capacity to excite any heroic ideas ; and 
the ark, in the hands of a second-rate master, would have little more effect 
than a common waggon on the highway ; yet those subjects are so poetically 
treated throughout, the parts have such a correspondence with each other, 
and the whole and every part of the scene is so visionary, that it is impossible 
to look at them, without feeling, in some measure, the enthusiasm which 
seems to have inspired the painters. 

By continual contemplation of such works, a sense of the higher excellen- 
cies of art will, by degrees, dawn on the imagination; at every review that 
sense will become moreand more assured, until we come to enjoy a sober cer- 
tainty of the real existence (if I may so express myself) of those almost ideal 
beauties; and the artist will then find no difficulty in fixing in his mind the 
principles by which the impression is produced; which he wil) feel and prac- 
tise, though they are perhaps too delicate and refined, and too peculiar to the 
imitative art, to be conveyed to the mind by any other means. 

To return to Gainsborough: the peculiarity of his manner, or style, or we 
may call it—the language in which he expressed his ideas, has been con- 
sidered by many as his greatest defect. But without altogether wishing to 
enter into the discussion—whether this peculiarity was a defect or not, inter- 
mixed, as it was, with great beauties, of some of which it was probably the 
cause, it becomes a proper subject of criticism and inquiry to a painter. 

A novelty and peculiarity of manner, as it is often a cause of our ap- 
probation, so likewise it is often a ground of censure; as being contrary to 
the practice of other painters, in whose’ manner we have been initiated, and 
in whose favour we have perhaps been prepossessed from our infancy, for, fond 
as we are of novelty, we are upon the whole creatures of habit. However, 
it is certain, that all those odd scratches and marks, which on a close exami- 
nation are so observable in Gainsborough’s pictures, and which even to ex- 
perienced painters appear rather the effect of accident than design ; this chaos, 
this uncouth and shapeless appearance, by a kind of magic, at a certain dis- 
tance assumes form, and all the parts seem to drop into their proper places, 
so that we can hardly refuse acknowledging the full effect of diligence, under 
the appearance of chance and hasty negligence. That Gainsborough himself 
considered this peculiarity in his manner, ‘and the power it possesses of ex- 


* This fine picture was in our author’s collection; and was bequeathed by him to 
Sir George Beaumont, Bart., who presented it to the National Gallery. 
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citing surprise, as a beauty in his works, I think may be inferred from the 
eager desire which we know he always expressed that his pictures, at the 
Exhibition, should be seen near, as well as at a distance. 

The slightness which we see in his best works cannot always be imputed 
to negligence. However they may appear to superficial observers, painters 
know very well that a steady attention to the general effect, takes up more 
time, and is much more laborious to the mind, than any mode of high finish- 
ing, or smoothness, without such attention. His handling, the manner of 
leaving the colours, or, in other words, the methods he used for producing 
the effect, had very much the appearance of the work of an artist who had 
never learned from others the usual and regular practice belonging to the 
art; but still, like a man of strong intuitive perception of what was required, 
he found out a way of his own to accomplish his purpose. 

It is no disgrace to the genius of Gainsborough, to compare him to such 
men as we sometimes meet with, whose natural eloquence appears even in 
speaking a language which they can scarce be said to understand; and who, 
without knowing the appropriate expression of almost any one idea, con- 
trive to communicate the lively and forcible impression of an energetic mind. 

I think some apology may reasonably be made for his manner, without 
violating truth, or running any risk of poisoning the minds of the younger 
students, by propagating false criticism, for the sake of raising the character 
of a favourite artist. It must be allowed, that this hatching manner of 
Gainsborough did very much contribute to the lightness of effect which is 
so eminent a beauty in his pictures ; as on the contrary, much smoothness, 
and uniting the colours, is apt to produce heaviness. Every artist must 
have remarked, how often that lightness of hand which was in his dead- 
colour, or first painting, escaped in the finishing, when he had determined 
the parts with more precision ; and another loss he often experiences, which 
is of greater consequence ; whilst he is employed in the detail, the effect of 
the whole together is either forgotten or neglected. ‘The likeness of a 
portrait, as I have formerly observed, consists more in preserving the general 
effect of the countenance, than in the most minute finishing of the features, 
or any of the particular parts. Now Gainsborough’s portraits were often 
little more, in regard to finishing, or determining the form of the features, 
than what generally attends a dead colour ; but as he was always attentive 
to the general effect, or whole together, I have often imagined that this un- 
finished manner contributed even to that striking resemblance for which his 
portraits are so remarkable. Though this opinion may be considered as 
fanciful, yet I think a plausible reason may be given, why such a mode of 
painting should have such an effect. It is pre-supposed that in this undeter- 
mined manner there is the general effect; enough to remind the spectator of 
the original; the imagination supplies the rest, and perhaps more satisfactory 
to himself, if not more exactly, than the artist, with all his care could pos- 
sibly have done. At the same time it must be acknowledged there is one 
evil attending this mode ; that if the portrait were seen, previous to any 
knowledge of the original, different persons would form different ideas, and 
all would be disappointed at not finding the original correspond with their 
own conceptions ; under the great latitude which indistinctness gives to the 
imagination to assume almost what character or form it pleases. 

Every artist has some favourite part, on which he fixes his attention, and 
which he pursues with such eagerness, that it absorbs every other consi- 
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deration; and he often falls into the opposite error of that which he would 
avoid, which is always ready to receive him. Now Gainsborough having 
truly a painter’s eye for colouring, cultivated those effects of the art which 

from colours ; and sometimes appears to be indifferent to or to 
neglect other excellencies. Whatever defects are acknowledged, let him still 
experience from us the same candour that we so freely give upon similar 
occasions to the ancient masters; let us not encourage that fastidious dis- 
position, which is discontented with everything short of perfection, and un- 
reasonably require, as we sometimes do, a union of excellencies, not perhaps 
quite compatible with each other —We may, on this ground, say even of the 
divine Raffaelle, that he might have finished his picture as highly and as 
correctly as was his custom, without heaviness of manner ; and that Poussin 
might have preserved all his precision without hardness_or dryness. 

To show the difficulty of uniting solidity with lightness of manner, we 
may produce a picture of Rubens in the church of St. Judule at Brussels, as an 
example: the subject is, Christ’s charge to Peter: which, as it is the highest, 
and smoothest finished picture I remember to have seen of that master, so 
it is by far the heaviest ; and if I had found it in any other place, I should 
have suspected it to be a copy; for painters know very well that it is princi- 
pally by this air of facility, or the want of it, that originals are distinguished 
from copies.—A lightness of effect produced by colour, and that produced 
by facility of handling, are generally united ; a copy may preserve something 
of the one, it is true but hardly ever of the other ; a connoisseur therefore 
finds it often necessary to look carefully into the picture before he determines 
on its originality. Gainsborough possessed this quality of lightness of 
manner and effect, I think, to an unexampled degree of excellence ; but it 
must be acknowledged, at the same time, that the sacrifice which he made 
to this ornament of our art, was too great; it was, in reality, preferring the 
lesser excellencies to the greater. 

To conclude. However we may apologize for the deficiencies of Gains- 
borough (I mean particularly his want of precision and finishing), who so in- 
geniously contrived to cover his defects by his beauties, and who cultivated 
that department of art where such defects are more easily excused ;. you are 
to remember, that no apology can be made for this deficiency, in that style 
which this Academy teaches, and which ought to be the object of your pur- 
suit. It will be necessary for you, in the first place, never to lose sight of 
the great rules and principles of the art, as they are collected from the full 
body of the best general practice, and the most constant and uniform ex- 
perience; this must be the ground-work of all your studies ; afterwards you 
may profit, as in this case I wish you to profit, by the peculiar experience 
and personal talents of artists living and dead; you may derive lights, and 
eatch hints, from their practice ; but the moment you turn them into models, 
you fall infinitely below them ; you may be corrupted by excellencies, not 
so much belonging to the art, as personal and appropriated to the artist; and 
become bad copies of good painters, instead of excellent imitators of the great 
universal truth of things. 
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Discourse XV.—Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy, on the 
Distribution of the Prizes, December 10, 1790. 


The President tukes leave of the Academy.—A Review of the Discourses —-The 
study of the works of Michael Angelo recommended. 


Gentlemen,—tThe intimate connection which I have had with the Roya. 
ACADEMY ever since its establishment, the social duties in which we have 
all.mutually engaged for so many years, make any profession of attachment 
to this Institution, on my part, altogether superfluous ; the influence of habit 
alone in such a connection would naturally have produced it. 

Among men united in the same body, and engaged in the same pursuit, 
along with permanent friendship occasional differences will arise. In these 
disputes men are naturally too favourable to themselves, and think perhaps 
too hardly of their antagonists. But composed and constituted as we are, 
those little contentions will be lost to others, and they ought certainly to be 
lost amongst ourselves in inutual esteem for talents and acquirements; every 
controversy ought to be, and I am persuaded will be, sunk in our zeal for 
the perfection of our common art. 

In parting with the Academy, I shall remember with pride, affection, and 
gratitude, the- support with which I have almost uniformly been honoured 
from the commencement of our intercourse. I shall leave you, Gentlemen, 
with unaffected cordial wishes for your future concord, and with a well-found- 
ed hope, that in that concord the auspicious and not obscure origin of our 
Academy may be forgotten in the splendour of your succeeding prospects. 

My age, and my infirmities still more than my age, make it probable that 
this will be the last time I shall have the honour of addressing you from this 
place. Excluded as I am, spatiis iniguis, from indulging my imagination 
with a distant and forward perspective of life, I may be excused if I turn my 
eyes back on the way which I have passed. 

We may assume to ourselves, I should hope, the credit of having en- 
deavoured, at least, to fill with propriety that middle station which we hold 
in the general connection of things. Our predecessors havé laboured for 
our advantage, we labour for our successors; and though we have done no 
more in this mutual intercourse and reciprocation of benefits than has been 
effected by other societies formed in this nation for the advancement of 
useful and ornamental knowledge, yet there is one circumstance which 
appears to give us a higher claim than the credit of merely doing our duty. 
What I at present allude to, is the honour of having been, some of us, the 
first contrivers, and all of us the promoters and supporters, of the annual 
Exhibition. This scheme could only have originated from artists already in 
possession of the favour of the public; as it would not have been so much 
in the pewer of others to have excited curiosity. It must be remembered, 
that for the sake of bringing forward into notice concealed merit, they in- 
curred the risk of producing rivals to themselves ; they voluntarily entered 
the lists, and ran the race a second time for the prize which they had already 
won. 

When we take areview of the several departments of the Institution, I think 
we may safely congratulate ourselves on our good fortune, in having hitherto 
seen the chairs of our professors filled with men of distinguished ubilities, 
and who have so well acquitted themselves of their duty in their several de- 
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partments. I look upon it to be of importance, that none of them should be 
ever left unfilled : a neglect to provide for qualified persons, is to produce a 
‘neglect of qualifications. 

In this honorable rank of professors, I have not presumed to class myself; 
though in the Discourses which I have had the honour of delivering from 
this place, while in one respect I may be considered asa volunteer, in another 
view it seems as if I was involuntarily pressed into this service. If prizes 
were to be given, it appeared not only proper, but almost indispensably ne- 
cessary, that something should be said by the President on the delivery of 
those prizes: and the President for his own credit would wish to say some- 
thing more than mere words of compliment, which, by being frequently re- 
peated, would soon become flat and uninteresting, and by being uttered to 
many, would at last become a distinction to none: I thought, therefore, if I 
were to preface this compliment with some instructive observations on the 
art, when we crowned merit in the artist whom we rewarded, I might do some- 
thing to animate and guide them in their future attempts. 

I am truly sensible how unequal I have been to the expression of my own 

ideas. To develope the latent excellencies, and draw out the interior prin- 
ciples of our art, requires more skill and practice in writing, than is likely to 
be by a man perpetuallly occupied in the use of the pencil and the 
palette. It is for that reason, perhaps, that the sister art has had the advan- 
tage of better criticism. Poets are naturally writers of prose. They may be 
said to be practising only an inferior department of their own art, when they 
are explaining and expatiating upon its most refined principles. But still 
such difficulties ought not to deter artists who are not prevented by other en- 
‘gagements, from putting their thoughts in order as well as they can, and from 
giving to the public the result of their experience. The knowledge whichan 
artist has of his subject will more than compensate for any want of elegance 
in the manner of treating it, or even of perspicuity, which is still more essen- 
tial; and I am convinced that one short essay written by a painter, will con- 
tribute more to advance the theory of our art, than a thousand volumes such 
as we sometimes see; the purpose of which appears to be rather to display 
the refinement of the author’s own conceptions of impossible practice, than 
to convey useful knowledge or instruction of any kind whatever. An artist 
knows what is, and what is not, within the province of his art to perform ; 
and is not likely to’ be for ever teasing the poor student with the beauties of 
mixed passions, or to perplex him with an imaginary.union of excellencies 
incompatible with each other. 
' To this work, however, I could not be said to come totally unprovided 
with materials. I-had seen much, and I had thought much upon what I 
had seen ; I had something of an habit of investigation, and a disposition to 
reduce all that I observed and felt in my own mind, to method and system; 
but never having seen what I myself knew, distinctly placed before me on 
paper, I knew nothing correctly: To put those ideas into something like 
order was, to my inexperience, no easy task. The composition, the ponere 
totum even of a single Discourse, as well as of a single statue, was the most 
difficult part, as perhaps it is of every other art, and most requires the hand 
of a master. vi 

For the manner, whatever deficiency there was, I might reasonably expect 
indulgence ; but I thought it indispensably necessary well to consider the 
opinions which were to be given out 7 this place, and under the sanction 
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of a Royal Academy ; I therefore examined not only my own opinions, but 
likewise the opinionsof others. I found in the course of this research, many 
precepts and rules established in our art, which did not seem to me altogether 
seconcileable with each other, yet each seemed in itself to have the same 
elaim of being supported by truth and nawre; and this claim, irreconcileable 
as they may be thought, they do in reality alike possess. 

To clear away those difficulties, and reconcile those contrary vpinions, it 
became necessary to distinguish the greater truth, as it may be called, from 
the lesser truth; the larger and more liberal idea of nature from the more 
narrow and confined; that which addresses itself to the imagination, from 
that which is solely addressed tothe eye. In consequence of this discrimina- 
tion, the different branches of our art, to which those different truths were 
referred, were perceived to make so wide a separation, and put on so new an 
appearance, that they seemed scarcely to have proceeded from the same ge- 
neralstock. The different rules and regulations which presided over each de- 
partment of art, followed of course: every mode of excellence, from the grand 
style of the Roman and Florentine schools down to the lowest rank of still 
life, had its due weight and value,—fitted some class or other; and nothing 
was thrown away. By this disposition of our art intoclasses, that perplexity 
and confusion, which I apprehend every artist has at some time experienced 
from the variety of styles, and the variety of excellence with which he is sur- 
rounded, is, I should hope, in some measure removed, and the student better 
enabled to judge for himself, what peculiarly belongs to his own particular 
pursuit. 

In reviewing my Discourses, it is no small satisfaction to be assured that 
I have, in no part of them, lent my assistance to foster newly-hatched, unfledged 
opinions, or endeavoured to support paradoxes, however tempting may have 
been their novelty, or however ingenious I might, for the minute, fancy them 
to be; nor shall I, I hope, any where be found to have imposed on the minds 
of young students declamation for argument, a smooth period for a sound 
precept. I have pursued a plain and honest method; I have taken up the art 
simply as I found it exemplified in the practice of the most approved painters. 
That approbation which the world has uniformly given, 1 have endeavoured 
to justify by such proofs as questions of this kind will admit; by the analogy 
which painting holds with the sister arts, and consequently by the common 
congeniality which they all bear to our nature. And though in what has 
been done no new discovery is pretended, I may still flatter myself, that from 
the discoveries which others have made by their own intuitive good sense and 
native rectitude of judgment, I have succeeded in establishing the rules and 
principles of our art on a more firm and lasting foundation than that on which 
they had formerly been placed. 

Without wishing to divert the student from the practice of his art to specu- 
lative theory, to make him a mere connoisseur instead of a painter, I cannot 
but remark, that he will certainly find an account in considering once for all, 
on what ground the fabric of our art isbuilt. Uncertain, confused, erroneous 
opinions are not only detrimental to an artist in their immediate operation, 
but may possibly have very serious consequences ; affect his conduct, and 
give a peculiar character (as it may be called) to his taste, and to his pursuits, 
through his whole life. 

I was acquainted at Rome, in the early part of my life, with a student of 
the French Academy, who appeared to me to possess all the qualities requisite 
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to make a great artist, if he had suffered his taste and teelings, and I may 
add even his prejudices, to have fair play. He saw and felt the excellencies 
of the great works of art with which we were surrounded, but lamented that 
there was not to be found that nature which is so admirable in the inferior 
schools ; and he supposed with Felibien, Du Piles, and other theorists, that 
such an union of different excellencies would be the perfection of art. He 
was not aware that the narrow idea of nature, of which he lamented the 
absence in the works of those great artists, would have destroyed the gran- 
deur of the general ideas which he admired, and which was indeed the cause 
of his admiration. My opinions being then confused and unsettled, I was 
in danger of being borne down by this kind of plausible reasoning, though I 
remember I then had a dawning of suspicion that it was not sound doctrine; 
and at the same time I was unwilling obstinately to refuse assent to what I 
was unable to confute. 

That the young artist may not be seduced from the right path, by follow- 
ing what, at first view, he may think the light of reason, and which is indeed 
reason in part, but not in the whole, has beem much of the object of these 
Discourses. , 

I have taken every opportunity of recommending a ratiunal method of 
study, as of the last importance. The great, I may say the sole, use of an 
Academy is, to put, and for some time to keep, students in that course, that 
too much indulgence may not be given to peculiarity, and that a young man 
may not be taught to believe, that what is generally good for others is not 
good for him. 

I have strongly inculcated in my former Discourses, as I do in this my 
last, the wisdom and necessity of previously obtaining the appropriated in- 
struments of the art, in a first correct design, anda plain manly colouring 
before any thing more is attempted. But by this I would not wish to cramp 
and fetter the mind, or discourage those who follow (as most of us may at 
one time have followed) the suggestion of a strong inclination: something 
must be conceded to great and irresistible impulses: perhaps every student 
must not be strictly bound to general methods, if they strongly thwart the 
peculiar turn of his own mind. I must confess that it is not absolutely of 
much consequence, whether he proceeds in the general method of seeking 
first to acquire mechanical accuracy, before he attempts poetical flights, pro- 
vided he diligently studies to attain the full perfection of the style he pur- 
sues; whether like Parmegiano, he endeavours at grace and grandeur of 
manner before he has learned correctness of drawing, if like him he feels 
his own wants, and will labour, as that eminent artist did, to supply those 
wants ; whether he starts from the east or from the west, if he relaxes in no 
exertion to arrive ultimately at the same goal. The first public work of 
Parmegiano is the St.'Eustachius, in the church of St. Petronius, in Bologna, 
and was done when he was a boy ; and one of the last of his works is the 
Moses breaking the Tables, in Parma. In the former there is certainly 
something of grandeur in the outline, or in the conception of the figure, 
which discovers the dawnings of future greatness ;. of a young mind impreg- 
nated with the sublimity of Michael Angelo, whese style he here attempts. 
to imitate, though he could not then draw the human figure with any com- 
mon degree of correctness. But this same Parmegiano, when in his more 
mature age he painted the Moses, had so completely supplied his first de- 
fects, that we are here at a loss which to admire most, the correctness of 
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drawing, or the grandeur of the conception. As a confirmation of its great 
excellence, and of the impression which it leaves on the minds of elegant 

I may observe, that our great lyric poet, when he conceived his 
sublime idea of the indignant Welch bard, acknowledged, that though many 
years had intervened, he had warmed his imagination with the remembrance 
of this noble figure of Parmegiano, 

When we consider that Michael Angelo was the great archetype to whom 
Parmegiano was indebted for that grandeur which we find in his works, and 
from whom all his contemporaries and successors have derived whatever they 
have possessed of the dignified and the majestic ; that he was the bright lu- 
minary, from whom painting has borrowed a new lustre; that under his 
hands it assumed a new appearance, and is become another and superior art ; 
I may be excused if I take this opportunity, as I have hitherto taken every 
occasion, to turn your attention to this exalted founder and father of modern 
art, of which he was not only the inventor, but which, by the divine energy 
of his own mind, he carried at once to its highest point of possible perfection. 

_ The sudden maturity to which Michael Angelo brought our art, and the 
comparative feebleness of his followers and imitators, might perhaps be rea- 
sonably, at least plausibly explained, if we had time for such an examination. 
At present I shall only observe, that the subordinate parts of our art, and 
perhaps of other arts, expand themselves by a slow and progressive growth ; 
but those which depend on a native vigour of imagination, generally burst 
forth at once in fulness of beauty. Of this, Homer probably, and Shakspeare 
more assuredly, are signal examples. Michael Angelo possessed the poetical 
part of our art in a most eminent degree: and the same daring spirit which 
urged him first to explore the unknown regions of the imagination, delighted 
with the novelty, and animated by the success of his discoveries, could not have 
failed to stimulate and impel him forward in his career beyond those limits, 
which his'followers, destitute of the same incentives, had not strength to pass. 

To distinguish hetween correctness of drawing, and that part which re- 
spects the imagination, we may say the one approaches to the mechanical 
(which in its way too may make just pretensions to genius), and the other 
to the poetical. To encourage a solid and vigorous course of study, it may 
not be amiss to suggest, that perhaps a confidence in the mechanic produces 
a boldness in the poetic. He that is sure of the goodness of his ship and 
tackle, puts out fearlessly from the shore: and he who knows that his hand 
can execute whatever his fancy can suggest, sports with more freedom in 
embodying the visionary forms of his own creation. I will not say Michael 
Angelo was eminently poetical, only because he was greatly mechanical ; but 
I am sure that mechanic excellence invigorated and emboldened: his mind to 
carry painting into the regions of poetry, and to emulate that art in its most 
adventurous flights. Michael Angelo equally possessed both qualifications. 
Yet of mechanic excellence there were certainly great examples to be found 
in ancient sculpture, and particularly in the fragment known by the name of 
the Torso of Michael Angelo; but of that grandeur of character, air, and- 
attitude, which he threw into all his figures, and which so well corresponds 
with the grandeur of his outline, there was no example; it could therefore 
proceed only from the most poetical and sublime imagination. 

It is impossible not to express some surprise, that the race of painters who 
preceded Michael Angelo, men of acknowledged great abilities, should never 
have thought of transferring a little of that grandeur of outline which they 
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could. not but see and admire in ancient sculpture, into their own works : 
but they appear to have considered sculpture as the later schools of artists 
look at the inventions of Michael Angelo,—as something to be admired, but 
with which they have nothing to do; quod super nos, nihil ad nos—The 
artists of that age, even Raffaelle himself, seemed to be going on very con- 
tentedly in the dry manner of Pietro Perugino;.and if Michael.Angelo had 
never appeared, the art might still have continued in the:same style. 

Beside Rome and Florence, where the grandeur of this style was. first dis- 
played, it was on this foundation that the Caracci built the truly great aca- 
demical Bolognian school, of which the first stone was laid by Pellegrino 
Tibaldi. He first introduced this style amungst them ; and many instances 
might be giver, in which he appears to have possessed as by inheritance, the 
true, genuine, noble, and elevated mind of Michael Angelo. Though we 
cannot venture to speak of him with the same fondness as his countrymen, 
and call him, as the Caracci did, Nostro Michael Angelo riformato, yet he has 
a right to be considered amongst the first and greatest of his followers: . 
there are certainly many drawings and inventions of his, of which Michael 
Angelo himself might not disdain to be supposed the author, or that they 
should be, as in fact they often are, mistaken for his. I will mention one 
particular instance, because it is found in a book which is in every young 
artist’s hand,—Bishop’s Ancient Statues. He there has introduced a print, 
representing Polyphemus, from a drawing of Tibaldi, and has inscribed it 
with the name of Michael Angelo, to whom he has also in the same book 
attributed a Sibyl of Raffaelle. Both these figures, it is true, are professedly 
in Michael Angelo’s style and spirit, and even worthy of his hand. . But we 
know that the former is painted in the Institute a Bologna by Tibaldi, and 
the other in the Pace hy Raffaele. 

The Caracci, it is acknowledged, adopted the mechanical part with suffi- 
cient success. But the divine part which addresses itself to the imagination, 
as possessed by Michael Angelo or Tibaldi, was beyond their grasp; they 
formed, however, a most respectable school, a style more on the level, and 
calculated to please a greater number; and if excellence of this kind is to be 
valued according to the number, rather than the weight and quality of ad- 
mirers, it would assume even a higher rank in art. The same, in some sort, 
may be said of Tintoret, Paolo Veronese, and others of the Venetian painters. 
They certainly much advanced the dignity of their style, by adding to their 
fascinating powers of colouring something of the strength of Michael Angelo; 
at the same time it may still be a doubt, how far their ornamental.elegance 
would be an advantageous addition to his grandeur. But if there is any 
manner of painting which may be said to unite kindly with his style, it is 
that of Titian.. His handling, the manner in which his colours are left on 
the canvass, appears to proceed (as far as that goes) from a congenial mind, 
equally disdainful of vulgar criticism. 

Michael Angelo’s strength thus qualified, and made more palatable to the 
general taste, reminds me of an observation which I heard a learned critic* 
make, when it was incidentally remarked, that our translation of Homer, 
however excellent, did not convey the character, nor had the grand air of the 
original. He replied, that if Pope had not clothed the naked majesty of Ho- 
mer with the graces and elegancies of modern fashions,—though the real 
dignity of Homer was degraded by such a dress,—his translation would not 

* Dr. Johnson. 
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have met with such a favourable reception, and he must have been contented 
with fewer readers. 

Many of the Flemish painters, who studied at Rome in that great era of 
our art, such as Francis Floris, Hemskerk, Michael Coxis, Jerom Cock, and 
others, returned to their own country with as much of this grandeur as they 
could carry. But like seeds falling on a soil not prepared or adapted to their 
nature, the manner of Michael Angelo thrived but little with them; perhaps, 
however, they contributed to prepare the way for that free, unconstrained, 
and liberal outline, which was afterwards introduced by Rubens, through the 
medium of the Venetian painters. 

The grandeur of style has been in different degrees disseminated over all 
Europe. Some caught it by living at the time, and coming into contact with 
the original author, whilst others received it at second hand; and being every 
where adopted, it has totally changed the whole taste and style of design, if 
there could be said to be any style before his time. Our art, in consequence, 
new assumes a rank to which it.could never have dared to aspire, if Michael 
Angelo had not discovered to the world the hidden powers which it possess- 
ed. Without his assistance we never could have been convinced, that paint- 
ing was capable of producing an adequate representation of the persons and 
actions of the heroes of the Iliad. 

I- would ask any man qualified to judge of such works, whether he can 
look with indifference at the personification of the Supreme Being in the 
centre of the Capella Sestina, or the figures of the Sibyls which surround 
that chapel, to which we may add the statue of Moses; and whether the 
same sensations are not excited by those works, as what he may remember 
to have felt from the most sublime passages of Homer? I mention those 
figures more particularly, as they come nearer to a comparison with his 
Jupiter, his demi-gods, and heroes; those Sibyls and Prophets being a kind 
of intermediate beings between men and angels. Though instances may be 
produced in the works of other painters, which may justly stand in competi- 
tion with those I have mentioned, such as the Isaiah, and the vision of Eze- 
kiel, by. Raffaelle, the St. Mark of Frate Bartolomeo, and many others; yet 
these, it must be allowed, are inventions so much in Michael Angelo’s man- 
ner of thinking, that they may be truly considered as so many rays, which 
discover manifestly the centre from which they emanated. 

The sublime in painting, as im poetry, so overpowers, and takes such pos- 
session of the whole mind, that no room is left for attention to minute cri- 
ticism. The little elegancies of art in the presence of these great ideas thus 
greatly expressed, lose all their value, and are, for the instant at least, felt to 
be unworthy of our notice. The correct judgment, the purity of taste, which 
characterize Raffaelle, the exquisite grace of Correggio and Parmegiano, all 


disappear before them. 


That Michael Angelo was capricious in his inventions, cannot be denied ; 
and this may make some circumspection necessary in studying his works ; 
for though they appear to become him, an imitation of them is always dan- 
gerous, and will prove sometimes ridiculous. “Within that circle none durst 
walk but he.” To me, I confess his caprice does not lower the estimation 
of his genius, even though it is sometimes, I acknowledge, carried to the 
extreme: and however those eccentric excursions are considered, we must, 
at the same time, recollect that those faults, if they are faults, are such as 
never could occur to a mean and vulgar mind; that they flowed from the 
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same source which produced his greatest beauties, and were therefore such 
as none but himself was capable of committing: they were the powerful 
impulses of a mind unused to subjection of any kind, and too high to be 
controlled by cold criticism. 

Many see his daring extravagance who can see nothing else. A young 
artist finds the works of Michael Angelo so totally different from those of 
his own master, or of those with whom he is surrounded, that he may be 
easily persuaded to abandon and neglect studying a style, which appears to 
him wild, mysterious, and above his comprehension, and which he therefore 
feels no disposition to admire ; a good disposition, which he concludes that 
he should naturally have, if the style deserved it. It is necessary therefore, 
that students should be prepared for the disappointment which they may ex- 
perience at their first setting out; and they must be cautioned, that probably 
they will not, at first sight, approve. 

It must be remembered, that this great style itself is artificial in the 
highest degree; it presupposes in the spectator, a cultivated and prepared 
artificial state of mind. It is an absurdity, therefore, to suppose that we 
are born with this taste, though we are with the seeds of it, which, by the 
heat and kindly influence of his genius, may be ripened in us. 

A late philosopher and critic* has observed, speaking of taste, that we are 
on no account to expect that fine things should descend to us—our taste, if pos- 
sible, must be made to ascend to them. The same learned writer recom- 
mends to us even to feign a relish, till we find a relish come ; and feel that what 
began in fiction, terminates in reality. If there be in our art any thing of that 
agreement or compact, such as I apprehend there is in music, with which 
the critic is necessarily required previously to be acquainted, in order to form 
@ correct judgment ; the comparison with this art will illustrate what I have 
said on these points, and tend to show the probability, we may say the cer- 
tainty, that men are not born with a relish for those arts in their most refined 
state, which, as they cannot understand, they cannot be impressed with their 
effects. This great style of Michael Angelo is as far removed from the 
simple representation of the common objects of nature, as the most refined 
Italian music is from the inartificial notes of nature, from whence they both 
profess to originate. But without such a supposed compact, we may be very 
confident that the highest state of refinement in either of those arts, will not 
be relished without a long and industrious attention. 

In pursuing this great art, it must be acknowledged that we labour under 
greater difficulties than those who were born in the age of its discovery, and 
whose minds from their infancy were habituated to this style; who learned 
it as language, as their mother tongue. They had no mean taste to unlearn ; 
they needed no persuasive discourse to allure them to a favourable reception 
of it, no abstruse investigation of its principles to convince them of the great 
latent truths on which it is founded. We are constrained, in these latter 
days, to have recourse to a sort of grammar and dictionary, as the only 
means of recovering a dead language. It was by them learned by rote, and 
pethaps better learned that way than by precept. 

The style of Michael Angelo, which I have compared to language, and 
which may, poetically speaking, be called the language of the gods, now no 
longer exists, as it did in the fifteenth century ; yet, with the aid of diligence, 
we may in a great measure supply the deficiency which I mentioned,—of 

* James Harris, Esq. 
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not having his works so perpetually before our eyes,—by having recourse to 
casts from his models and designs in sculpture ; to drawings, or even copies 
of those drawings; to prints, which, however ill executed, still convey some- 
thing by which this taste may be formed, and a relish may be fixed and 
established in our minds for this grand style of invention. Some examples 
of this kind we have in the Academy ; and I sincerely wish there were more, 
that the younger students might in their first nourishment imbibe this taste; 
whilst others, though settled in the practice of the common-place style of 
painters, might infuse, by this means, a grandeur into their works. 

I shall now make some remarks on the course which I think most proper 
to be pursued in such a study.—I wish you not to go so much to the deri- 
vative streams, as to the fountain-head ; though the copies are not to be neg- 
lected ; because they may give you hints in what manner you may copy, and 
how the genius of one man may be made to fit the peculiar manner of an- 
other. 

To recover this lost taste, I would recommend young artists to study the 
works of Michael Angelo, as he himself did the works of the ancient sculp- 
tors; he began, when a child, a copy of a mutilated satyr’s head, and finished 
in his model what was wanting in the original. In the same manner, the 
first exercise that I would recommend to the young artist when he first 
attempts invention, is, to select every figure, if possible, from the inventions 
of Michael Angelo. If such borrowed figures will not bend to his purpose, 
and he is constrained to make a change to supply a figure himself, that figure 
will necessarily be in the same style with the rest; and his taste will by this 
means be naturally initiated, and nursed-in the lap of grandeur. He will 
sooner perceive what constitutes this grand style by one practical trial than 
by a thousand speculations, and he will in some sort procure to himself that 
advantage which in these later ages has been denied him ; the advantage of 
having the greatest of artists for his master and instructer. 

The next lesson should be, to change the purpose of the figures without 
changing the attitude, as Tintoret has done with the Sampson of Michael 
Angelo. Instead of the figure which Sampson bestrides, he has placed an 
eagle under him ; aud instead of the jaw-bone, thunder and lightning in his 
right hand; and thus it becomes a Jupiter. Titian, in the same manner, has 
taken the figure which represents God dividing the light from the darkness, 
in the vault of the Capella Sestina, and has introduced it in the famous battle 
of Cadore, so much celebrated by Vasari; and extraordinary as it may seem, 
it is here converted to a general, falling from his horse. A real judge who 
should look at this picture, would immediately pronounce the attitude of that 
figure to be in a greater style than any other figure of the composition. ‘hese 
two instances may be sufficient, though many more might be given in their 
works, as well as in those of other great artists. 

When the student has been habituated to this grand conception of the art, 
when the relish for this style is established, makes a part of himself, and is 
woven into his mind, he will, by this time, have got a power of selecting 
from whatever occurs in nature that is grand, and corresponds with that 
taste which he has now acquired ; aud will pass over whatever is common- 
place, and insipid. He may then bring to the mart such works of his own 
proper invention as may enrich and increase the general stock of invention 
in our art. 

I am confident of the truth and propriety of the advice which I have re- 
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commended ; at the same time I am aware, how much by this advice I have 
laid myself open to the sarcasms of those critics who imagine our art to be a 
matter of inspiration. But I should be sorry it should appear even to myself 
that I wanted that courage which I have recommended to the students in 
another way: equal courage perhaps is required in the adviser and the ad- 
vised ; they both must equally dare and bid defiance to narrow criticism and 
vulgar opinion. 

That the art has been in a gradual state of decline, from the age of Mi- 
chael Angelo to the present, must be acknowledged ; and we may reasonably 
. impute this declension to the same cause to which the ancient critics and 
philosophers have imputed the corruption of eloquence. Indeed, the same 
causes are likely at all times and in all ages to produce the same effects : 
indolence,—not taking the same pains as our great predecessors took,—de- 
siring to find a shorter way,—are the general imputed causes. 

The words of Petronius* are very remarkable. After opposing the natural 
chaste beauty of the eloquence of former ages to the strained, inflated style 
then in fashion, “ neither,” says he, “ has the art in painting had a better 
fate, after the boldness of the Egyptians had found out a compendious way 
to execute so great an art.” 

By compendious, I understand him to mean a mode of painting, such as 
has infected the style of the later painters of Italy and France ; common- 
place, without thought, and with as little trouble, working as by a receipt ; 
in contra-distinction to that style for which even a relish cannot be acquired 
without care and long attention, and most certainly the power of executing 
cannot be obtained without the most laborious application. 

I have endeavoured to stimulate the ambition of artists to tread in this 
great path of glory, and, as well as I can, have pointed out the track which 
leads to it, and have at the same time told them the price at which it may 
be obtained. It is an ancient saying, that labour is the price which the gods 
have set upon everything valuable. 

The great artist who has been so much the subject of the present Dis- 
course, was distinguished even from his infancy for his indefatigable dili- 
gence ; and this was continued through his whole life, till prevented by ex- 
treme old age. The poorest of men, as he observed himself, did not labour 
from necessity, more than he did from choice. Indeed, from all the circum- 
stances related of his life, he appears not to have had the least conception 
that his art was to be acquired by any other means than great labour; and 
yet he, of all men that ever lived, might make the greatest pretensions to 
the efficacy of native genius and inspiration. I have no doubt that he would 
have thought it no disgrace, that it should be said of him, as he himself said 
of Raffaelle, that he did not possess his art from nature, but by long study+. 
He was conscious that the great excellence to which he had arrived was 
gained by dint of labour, and was unwilling to have it thought that any tran- 
scendent skill, however natural its effects might seem, could be purchased at 
a cheaper price than he had paid for it. This seems to have been the true 
drift of his observation. We cannot suppose it made with any intention of 
depreciating the genius of Raffaelle, of whom he always spoke, as Condivi 
* says, with the greatest respect: though they were rivals, no such illiberality 

* Pictura quoque non alium exitum fecit, postquam Zgyptiorum audacia tam magne 
artis compendiariam invenit. R. 

+ Che Raffaelle non ebbe quest’ arte da ty ma per longo studio. R. 
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existed between them ; and Raffaele on his part entertained the greatest ve- 
neration for Michael ‘Angelo, as appears from the speech which is recorded 
‘of him, that he congratulated himself, and thanked God, that he was born in 
the same age with that painter. 

If the high esteem and veneration in which Michael Angelo has been held 
by all nations and in all ages, should be put to the account of prejudice, it 
must still be granted that those prejudices eould not have been entertained 
without a cause: the ground of our prejudice then becomes the source of 
our admiration. But from whatever it proceeds, or whatever it is called, it 
will not, I hope, be thought presumptuous in me to appear in the train, I 
cannot say of bis imitators, but of his admirers. I have taken another course, 
one more suited to my abilities, and to the taste of the times in which I live. 
Yet however unequal I feel myself to that attempt, were I now to begin the 
world again, I would tread in the steps of that great master: to kiss the hem 
of his garment, to catch the slightest of his perfections, would be glory and 
distinction enough for an ambitious man. 

I feel a self-congratulation in knowing myself capable of such sensations 
as he intended to excite. I reflect, not without vanity, that these Discourses 
bear testimony of my admiration of that truly divine man; and I should 
desire that the last words which I should pronounce in this academy, and 
from this place, might be the name of MIcHAEL ANGELO®. 


* Unfortunately for mankind, these were the last words pronounced by this great 
painter, from the academical chair. He died about fourteen months after this Discourse 
was delivered. 


THE END. 
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